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Perceptual-Motor Disorders in Chronic Schizophrenia 


By J. P. S. ROBERTSON 
Netherne Hospital, Surrey 


An assessment of chronic schizophrenics suggested that some showed marked perceptual- 
motor disturbances and others did not. Two extreme groups of twelve each were taken 
from ‘those assessed and investigated experimentally in a series of every-day perceptual- 
motor tasks. Performance was analysed in terms of nineteen basic disorders which are 
listed, The two groups differed strongly in the extent to which they manifested these and 
the difference was stable over a short period. The contrast is unrelated to general neuro- 
psychiatric status, social variables and differential aptitudes. The resemblance of the 
disorders to perceptual-motor disorders produced by certain drugs and by anoxia is noted 
and it is suggested that the basis of the contrast is biochemical and related to the funda- 
mental aetiology of the schizophrenic illnesses. 


1. AIM OF INQUIRY 


This investigation took its point of departure from an assessment of impairments 


` in specific habits carried out on seventy severely deteriorated schizophrenics of 


both sexes undergoing treatment in a rehabilitation unit. The assessment among 
other data suggested that some of the patients showed marked perceptual-motor 
impairments while others, indistinguishable in regard to general neuropsychiatric 
status, showed little of such impairments. The primary aim of the investigation 
was to confirm that such a contrast in regard to perceptual-motor behaviour existed 
among the chronic schizophrenics and was stable on different occasions. Secondary 
aims were to confirm that the contrast was unrelated to general neuropsychiatric 
status and to attempt to relate it to variations in social data and performance on 


psychological tests. 


2. METHOD 

(a) Subjects 

The Ss of the investigation comprised an inefficient group of twelve whom the original 
assessment indicated to be highly impaired in perceptual-motor activities and an efficient 
group of twelve whom it indicated to be relatively unimpaired. The intention was to 
constitute the inefficient group of the six most impaired, and the efficient group of the six 
least impaired, in each sex. It was known from the assessment that the women in each 
group were likely to be less impaired than the men. The groups were constituted as 
intended except that one man had to be omitted from the inefficient group and three from 
the efficient group on grounds of probable uncooperativeness, the next in order of impair- 
ment according to the assessment being taken. 


(b) Tasks 

The Ss were required to carry out eight everyday perceptual B 
mental conditions: (1) to clean and polish a pair of shoes; (2) to put laces in a pair of shoes 
and tie them in a bow; (3) to put on and tie a tie (men) or to make uP the face with powder 
and lipstick (women); (4) to put on a boiler-suit and an overcoat (men) or a smock and an 
overcoat (women); (5) to dig a hole in earth and fill it up again (men) or to thread a needle 
(women); (6) to drink a cup of tea; (7) to eat a piece of bread and jam; and (8) to walk up 
two flights of stairs and then walk down again. " 

B 


-motor tasks under experi- 
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"These tasks were presented on twi 
order with constant instructions and the 
formance on each task was rated by two i 


from the original assessment as 


possibly occurring. A check-list of these inefficiencies was Provided. The performance on 


certain of the tasks was filmed. 


3. RESULTS 
(a) Analysis of performance 


Consideration of the observers’ ratings in conjunction with the films indicated 


that the perceptual-motor impairments could be conveniently analysed in terms 


of nineteen basic disorders, which are set out in Table r. 'The descriptions of 


Table 1. Basic disorders 


Frequencies 
c — 
Occasion 1 Occasion 2 
> سم‎ ` 
Disorder In- In- 
efficient Efficient efficient Efficient 

1. Speed of action too slow 10* 3 xi 5 
2. Speed of action too fast 7 4 y 2 
3. Interrupted continuity ir** 4 12%% 5 
4. Perseverative continuance 6* o gue I 
5. Inappropriate use of instrument a 2 9* 3 
6. Force or Brasp too weak or unsteady 11%% 4 12% 5 
7. Force or grasp too strong 5 4 2 3 
8. Deficient amount of material taken 9 4 10 8 
9. Excessive amount of material taken 8 7 5 4 
10. Deficient material applied to surface 1299 4 12" 3 
11. Excessive materia] applied to surface 2 I 2 I 
12. Length or distance overjudged 4 5) 4 A 
13. Length or distance otherwise misjudged s 

14. Overstepped boundaries z ё 4 
10 6 ІІ 6 
15 DSystematic sequence more than twice rr** 2 7* x 
16 nsertion into aperture missed or inaccurate 12%% 3 12 7 
17 ulty in complex spatial relations 7* T ГАШ E 
18. Inadequate visual control 5* o 6 І 
19. Irrelevant details not disregarded 2 o 2 o 


* Significantly more frequent at 5% level 
** Significantly more frequent at т % level 


means such behaviours as t 
or to dig with the handle of the spade, О 
behaviours as endeavouring to Polish the hand. 
shoe or applying lipstick well beyond 


"Polish with the back of the brush 
verstepped boundaries means such 
› trousers, and table as well as the 
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confusedly intertwined. Difficulty over complex spatial relations means behaviours 
such as confusion over the relation of the two ends of the tie in tying it or over the 
relation between clothing and the patient's own arms or legs. 

The comparisons of the investigation were carried out in relation to these basic 
perceptual-motor disorders. In all comparisons the statistical significance of 
differences was ascertained by chi-squared or, when appropriate, Fisher's exact 
method. 


(b) Existence of a contrast 

As Table 1 shows, ten of the basic disorders were present more frequently in 
the inefficient group to a statistically significant extent. The contrast between the 
groups emerges more sharply if each S is given a score according to the summed 


Table 2. Summed scores: each appearance of each disorder in an individual 


Inefficient Efficient 
بر سس رہ رس‎ 
Occasion Statistic Men Women Men Women 
1 Range 28-54 22-37 5-18 3-11 
Mean 390 275 10'5 5'8 
2 Range 25-47 19-38 3-13 3-11 
Mean 363 28:8 87 7:5 
Total possible score 88 89 88 89 


total of each appearance of each disorder in him. The result is summarized in 
Table 2. The two groups show no overlap at all. The sex difference stands out 
very clearly. 


(c) Stability of the contrast 
"The data in Tables 1 and 2 suggest that manifestation of the disorders is stable 


on different occasions. "This may be expressed more obviously according to the 
number of changes in the second occasion, as shown in Table 3. The nineteen 


Table 3. Stability of disorders and persons 


Frequencies 


Persons 


{кто ннан ре. 
No. of absence-presence changes Disorders Inefficiency Efficiency 
оп occasion 2 


o I I o 

1 I 2 o 

2 2 5 3 

3 4 1 2 

4 4 1 2 

5 2 2 * 

6 4 ° I 

7 o o * 
More than 7 1 o o 
N 19 12 12 
Total possible changes 24 19 " 19 
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e material set out in constant fashion. 'The per- 
Servers on a six-point scale as to 


3. RESULTS 
(a) Analysis of performance 


that the perceptual-motor impairments could be conveniently analysed in terms 
of nineteen basic disorders, which are set out in Table т. The descriptions of 


Table 1. Basic disorders 


Frequencies 


Occasion 1 Occasion 2 
В ^ eme cw gem =... 
Disorder In- In- 
efficient Efficient efficient Efficient 
1. Speed of action too slow 10* 3 rre 5 
2. Speed of action too fast 3 4 7 2 
3. Interrupted continuity rpe* 4 i29 5 
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12. Length or distance overjudged 4 2 4 = 
13. Length or distance otherwise misjudged 5 3 7 2 
14. Oversteppeq boundaries то 6 тт 6 
15. DSystematic Sequence more than twice ii** 2 7 1 
16. Asertion into aperture missed Or inaccurate 12** 3 12 Mi 
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18, Inadequate visual control a> o 6 I 
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** Significantly more frequent at т % level 
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confusedly intertwined. Difficulty over complex spatial relations means behaviours 
such as confusion over the relation of the two ends of the tie in tying it or over the 
relation between clothing and the patient's own arms or legs. 

The comparisons of the investigation were carried out in relation to these basic 
perceptual-motor disorders. In all comparisons the statistical significance of 
differences was ascertained by chi-squared or, when appropriate, Fisher’s exact 
method. 


(b) Existence of a contrast 

As Table 1 shows, ten of the basic disorders were present more frequently in 
the inefficient group to a statistically significant extent. The contrast between the 
groups emerges more sharply if each S is given a score according to the summed 


Table 2. Summed scores: each appearance of each disorder in an individual 


Inefficient Efficient 
Occasion Statistic Men Women Men Women 
i Range 28-54 22-37 5-18 3-11 
Меап 39:0 275 10:5 5:8 
2 Range 25-47 19-38 3-13 3—11 
Меап 36:3 28:8 87 T5 
Total possible score 88 89 88 89 


total of each appearance of each disorder in him. The result is summarized in 
Table 2. The two groups show no overlap at all. The sex difference stands out 


very clearly. 


(c) Stability of the contrast 

The data in Tables 1 and 2 suggest that manifestation of the disorders is stable 
on different occasions. This may be expressed more obviously according to the 
number of changes in the second occasion, as shown in Table 3. The nineteen 


Table 3. Stability of disorders and persons 


Frequencies 
— ` 


Persons 
a | 
No. of absence-presence changes Disorders Inefficiency Efficiency 


On occasion 2 


o I x o 

1 I 2 o 

2 2 5 3 

3 4 1 2 

4 4 I d 

5 2 2 = 

6 4 o 1 

7 o o А 
Моге than 7 І о D 
N 19 12 12 
"Total possible changes 24 19 и 19 
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disorders might be different in absence-presence on the second occasion in any 
number of the twenty-four patients, but only one is different in more than six 
individuals. The twenty-four individuals might differ in absence-presence on the 
second occasion in any number of the nineteen disorders, but twenty-one do not 
differ in more than five disorders and none differ in more than seven. 


4. SUPPLEMENTARY COMPARISONS 

(a) Neuropsychiatric status 
The inefficient and efficient groups were compared as to the absence. 
of the following neuropsychiatric symptoms, 
was available, made without knowledge o 
thought disorder; disturbed judgment; paranoid delusions; somatic delusions; 
other delusions; hallucinations; disturbed emotional expression; disturbed 
emotional experience; anxious trends; depressive trends; 


-presence 
an independent assessment of which 


disturbances, The groups were also compared 
as to diagnosed Sub-type of Schizophrenia (simple, hebephrenic, catatonic, para- 


noid), duration of illness, and treatment received (electro-convulsive therapy, 


; but did not differ toa Statistically 


inefficient group to a statistically significant extent, 
ОЁ system beyond the т per cent point. 


(c) Psychological tests 

Three tests of she ught disorder were administered to the two groups: the Pin- 
man Figures of Reitman & Robertson (1950), the Overinclusion Test of Epstein 
(1953), and the WAIS Vocabulary assessed according to the thinking disorganiza- 
these SS of Hunt & Arnhoff (1955). They diq not differ significantly in any of 
these, They were compared as to performance on the Street Gestalt Completion 
Test, as modified by Thurstone (1944, Du. cz S : 

ignifi iB P- 9-11); the Inefficient group made 
any теру fewer correct recognitions and signi cantly more failures to reco, nize 
any representation, They were also compared а 8 


Differential Test Battery of Morrisby ( 1955); the 
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differences except in regard to the lower scores attained by the inefficient groupin 
Speed Test 5, which imposes a simple perceptual-motor task. 


5. DISCUSSION 


The investigation confirms that some chronic schizophrenics show marked per- 
ceptual-motor disorders and that others do not. It shows that the disorders are 
rather stable in manifestation over a short period. The contrast would appear to 
be of theoretical importance and to invite further analysis. It is reproduced in the 
work behaviour of the patients and is therefore of practical importance. It is 
unrelated to general neuropsychiatric status and the more obvious social variables, 
except for the neuropsychiatric symptom of motor disturbances and the ward 
behaviour of incontinence. In this connection the suggestion has been made that 
if the patients had been diagnosed according to the system of Kleist (1959), those 
showing the perceptual-motor disorders in high degree would have emerged as 


tatonics and those showing them in low degree as non-catatonic. 


various types of ca 
d to 


The contrast is also unrelated to thinking disorders in psychological tests an 
differential aptitudes. It is reflected, however, in a perceptual-motor test and in a 
test involving Thurstone’s perceptual factor A, interpreted by him as strength of 
closure against distraction (Thurstone, 1944). 

The closest analogy to these perceptual-motor disorders app 
afforded by similar disorders produced through the action of certain drugs, notably 
alcohol (Raven, 1942; Bjerver & Goldberg, 1950; Rabin & Blair, 1953; Drew, 
Colquhoun & Long, 1955; Drew, 1959), motion-sickness preventatives (Payne, 1953; 
Payne & Hauty, 19534), and sedative or depressant drugs (Payne & Hauty, 19535, 
1954). Similar perceptual-motor disorders are also produced by anoxia (Adler, 
Burkhardt, Ivy & Atkinson, 1950; Steegman, 1951). The onset of such perceptual- 
motor disorders produced by drugs or anoxia is countered by analeptic drugs 
(Adler et al., 1950; Payne & Hauty, 19535, 1954). Such data might suggest that 
the contrast was produced by drug treatments. In fact, however, eight members 
of the inefficient group and seven members of the efficient group had never been 
treated with drugs for neuropsychiatric purposes at any time. Another suggestion 
from such data is that the basis of the contrast is biochemical and related to the 
fundamental aetiology of the schizophrenic illnesses. In pursuit of this suggestion 
Some simple haematological data were ascertained in respect of the two groups 
(red blood count; haemoglobin content; white blood count with separate counts 
of neutrophils, eosinophils, basophils, lymphocytes, and monocytes; red cell 
Sedimentation rate; blood urea; and plasma cholesterol, sodium, potassium, and 
chlorides). The two groups did not differ significantly in any of these respects. 
The biochemistry of schizophrenia, however, is known to be very involved (Rubin, 
1959) and it would seem to be worth while to continue attempts to relate the con- 
trast in perceptual-motor behaviour to biochemical differences, using more complex 
biochemical variables than those so far ascertained. 


K. Freudenberg for facilities to conduct the 
Le Gassicke for the neuropsychiatric data, 


ears to be that 


ч The author's thanks are due to Dr R. 
investigation and for encouragement of it, Dr J. 
and Dr M. A. Harper for the haematological data. 
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The Nature of Intellectual Deficit in Schizophrenia 
Parr I. A COMPARISON OF SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NEUROTICS 


By G. A. FOULDS anp PENELOPE DIXON 
Runwell Hospital, Wickford, Essex 


atrices (1938) and the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale of 270 schizo- 


Scores on Progressive М 
group of 280 


phrenics, both acute and chronic, were analysed in relation to a control 


neurotics. 
On the Vocabulary Scale only the female schizophrenics were inferior to the neurotics. 


This, together with a much larger Matrices discrepancy between the two groups for both 
sexes, suggested a considerable degree of intellectual deficit in schizophrenics, Schizo- 
phrenics showed no faster decline with age on Matrices scores than normals or neurotics. 
It was concluded that the intellectual deficit produced by schizophrenia is confined largely 
to the initial impact of the illness and is not of a progressive type. 


INTRODUCTION 


The present study attempts to answer the following specific questions about 
intellectual deficit in schizophrenia: 


1. The degree of deficit, if any. 

2. Whether the deficit has a progressive course or is completed in the initial 
stages of the illness. 

3. Whether it is of a reversible or irreversible kind. 

4. Differences between the three main subgroups of schizophrenia in respect 


of 1, 2 and 3. 
5. Sex differences in respect of 1, 2 and 3. 


The attempt to answer these questions will be presented in three parts—the 
first will be concerned with assessing the degree of deficit by means of a comparison 
between the total schizophrenic group and a population of neurotics from the 
same hospital unselected except for the requirement of sex and age distributions 
similar to the schizophrenics; the second part will attempt to assess the progressive 
or non-progressive nature of the deficit by means of a cross-sectional study, and 
the third part will deal with the reversibility of the deficit by means of a longi- 
tudinal study of the schizophrenic subgroups. : 

Some of the confusion surrounding the issue of the type of intellectual deficit 
in schizophrenia has a semantic basis. There is no general agreement on the mean- 
ing of terms such as deterioration, intellectual capacity, intellectual impairment, 
etc. In the present communication these and certain other related terms will be 
used as follows: 

Intellectual ability: the demonstrable ability to apprehend qualities and relations relevant 


to the achievement of a goal. This corresponds to Hebb’s B intelligence (Hebb, 1949). 
Intellectual capacity: an immeasurable, genetically determined, intellectual potential, 
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which puts a ceiling on scores on a task measuring intellectual ability, but which may not 
be accurately reflected in any particular score. For instance, in cases in which any discrep- 
ancy is found between an observed level of intellectual ability and a level inferred from such 
external criteria as occupational status, vocabulary score, intelligence of parents and 
siblings, it would be assumed that the inference from intellectual ability to capacity was a 
less accurate and direct one than in cases showing no such discrepancy. This concept of 
intellectual capacity is similar to Hebb’s intelligence A. 

Intellectual decline: a demonstrable decrease in intellectual ability due to normal effects 
of ageing and, by inference, a diminution of intellectual capacity. 

Intellectual deficit: a demonstrable decrease in intellectual ability over and above that due 
to the normal effects of ageing. This can be of one of two kinds: 


_ Intellectual impairment: thought to be temporary and reversible and, therefore, not to 
imply loss of intellectual capacity. 


Intellectual deterioration: thought to be a permanent and irreversible loss of intellectual 
capacity over and above that due to ageing, which may be progressive (as, for example, in 
Alzheimer’s disease) or non-progressive (as, for example, in head-injuries). 

Intellectual efficiency: the performance of a task measuring intellectual ability at an 
appropriate speed. 


Dementia is reserved for intellectual deficit accompanied by dilapidated conduct. 


Further reasons for the somewhat inadequate evidence on intellectual deficit in 
schizophrenia may be the methodological difficulties encountered in sampling and 
1n maintaining a standardised procedure and thus in determining the validity of 
results in a psychotic population. In the present study an attempt has been made 
to counter some of these objections by the comprehensiveness of the sample and 
by applying both longitudinal and cross-sectional methods; but no claim can be 
made to the complete control of extraneous variables typical of the laboratory 
experiment. 

There have been a number of studies dealing with one or more of the problems 
listed here, but none which has attempted to deal with most of them with the same 
group of subjects. The strength of the need to rework this fallow field—which 
receives no attention at all in the massive American Handbook of Psychiatry 
(Arieti, 1959)—and the belief that there could be no greater spur to future 


endeavour than their own shortcomings, prompted the authors to make this 
ambitious attempt. 


There have been studies, reviewed by Payne (1960), comparing the I.Q.s of 
schizophrenics with other diagnostic groups. Combining the results from a 
number of studies, he derived a mean I.Q. of 96:08 for a group of 1,284 schizo- 
phrenics, which compared unfavourably with a group of 987 neurotics whose mean 
І.О. was тозот. These investigations leave unanswered the question as to 
whether any differences are to be attributed to the schizophrenic process or to 
schizophrenia afflicting the dull. Moreover, the question of progressive deficit is 
excluded by designs which involve only comparisons between group means. 

Rappaport & Webb (1950) re-tested ten schizophrenics whose pre-illness tests 
were available and found a significant drop from a mean I.Q. of 97:6 to 63:9. This 
suggests that the onset of the illness is accompanied by a reduced level of perform- 

ance rather than that schizophrenia afflicts the dull. The number of cases is, 
however, too small to permit of a generalization covering all types of schizophrenia. 

Mason (1956), on the other hand, compared the pre-illness AGCT scores of 510 
inductees who later had psychiatric breakdowns with 290,163 controls and found 
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that, of schizophrenics, catatonics, and more particularly paranoids, did not differ 
significantly from the controls. Hebephrenic and simple schizophrenics had, how- 
ever, scored significantly lower. From this it seems that hebephrenic and simple 
schizophrenia do tend to afflict the dull. To show that these results were not due 
to the insidious onset of the disease, Mason compared the scores of those schizo- 
phrenics who were hospitalized soon after testing with those who were not and 
found no differences in the mean scores of these two groups. Re-testing during 
illness does not seem to have been carried out. 

The studies of Rappaport & Webb and of Mason have attempted to estimate 
the amount of deficit, but have not gone on to consider the questions of impair- 
ment versus deterioration and of progressive versus non-progressive deficit. 

Trapp & James (1939) showed a significant drop in Binet scores for forty-one 
schizophrenics who had remained in hospital without remission. The correlation 
between length of unbroken illness and amount of deterioration was 0-39. The 
effect of increasing age was not, however, partialled out. This was, of course, a 
selected group of unremitted patients and cannot be taken as representative of 
schizophrenics in general. It might be argued that this is what happens when the 
schizophrenic process remains active; such a conclusion cannot be drawn, however, 
without considering cases presenting similar clinical features who do in fact remit. 

Layman (1940) and Mainord (1953) showed that the I.Q. of schizophrenics 
rises with amytal, but relapses to pre-amytal level after a short time. While this 
type of study may demonstrate a reversible deficit, it is not of a type to tell us about 
the natural history of the condition. 

Many studies have been carried out with tests of general intelligence, most often 
the WAIS or its precursors, to determine whether or not schizophrenics are 
differentially impaired. No pattern of scores characteristic of schizophrenics has 
been found in these researches (Payne, 1960). 

Cronbach (1949) has argued that this is partly because ‘The correlation among 
sub-tests which makes for good measurement of the common factor interferes with 
(differential) diagnosis’. Correlations are, however, dependent upon the popula- 
tions from which they are derived. There is, therefore, no a priori reason for 


assuming that the correlations between sub-tests for normals and schizophrenics 
will be the same. Even if schizophrenics showed the high correlations Cronbach 
fferential impairment, since individually 


seems to expect, this does not preclude di 
schizophrenics could perform worse on say performance than verbal tests and yet 
retain the same rank order giving rise to high correlations. A comparison of mean 


verbal-performance discrepancy scores between normals and schizophrenics would 


seem a more appropriate procedure. 
Nevertheless, Binder (1956), on the basi 

apply the PMA tests because of their relati 

reliabilities. He found that the hypothesis of a di 


istic of schizophrenics was not supported. 
Binder found, in addition, that differential impairment as 2 result of ageing was 


Supported in normals, but not in schizophrenics. ‘This’, he argues, ‘would seem 
to indicate that there is some factor concomitant with schizophrenia that causes 


s of Cronbach's argument, chose to 
vely low intercorrelations and high 
fferential impairment character- 
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great enough overall impairment of intellectual functioning to mask any differential 
effects of ageing upon the various functions’. Shakow (1946) points out, however, 
that “several studies have indicated that even the coarse and much-scorned sub- 
type classification brings out striking differences in function among the types". 
"This Binder has ignored and it may be that differential impairment is characteristic 
of some types, but not of others. In Part II it will be shown that differential 
impairment is more characteristic of catatonics than of hebephrenics or paranoids 
—hebephrenics doing relatively poorly on the verbal and the non-verbal tests and 
paranoids doing relatively well. Since paranoids are older than the other groups, 
Binder's older schizophrenics will almost certainly have been mainly paranoids 
and his younger group mainly hebephrenics and catatonics. 

account for his failure to find the differential impairment as a 
schizophrenics which he found in normals, and seems a more 


than Payne's (1960) that after about age forty-five schizophr 
slows down markedly so that the normal deterioration due 
the gap between schizophrenics and normals. 
curious assumption here, namely, that the intellectual performance of normals is 
affected by age but not that of schizophrenics.) 


Shakow in his monograph, ‘The nature of schizophrenic deterioration’, draws 
a number of tentative conclusions of 


particular relevance to the present study 
(Shakow, 1946). After making careful distinctions between levels of performance 


he suggests that paranoid, catatonic and hebephrenic schizophrenics are probably 
affected at different levels and that hebephrenics are the most deeply affected. 
With respect to speed of deficit (or ‘deterioration’ in his terminology), he notes 


that the correlations indicate little or no relationship with hospital period. Despite 
marked individual variations in this 


process, ‘it is perhaps true that the most 
frequent type is that which resembles temporally the process of oblivescence, a 
considerable dro ring off through a slowed period to a fairly 
stable level’, was that, when compared with a group of 
al level and occupational status, the schizo- 


n cognitive measures other than vocabulary, 
was little difference. 


This may help to 
result of ageing in 
likely explanation 
enic deterioration 
to age begins to narrow 
(Of course, Payne is making a 


P at first with a tape 
An additional finding 


normals matched for age, education. 
Phrenics were significantly poorer o 
Whereas on Vocabulary score there 


Payne (1960) made an exhaustive review of the relevant literature and summed 


up by stating that “We can conclude from these studies that psychosis probably 
Produces a general i impai i i 


of the problem, 

Whatever may be the state of uncertainty of the experimental evidence, the 
assertion by Mayer-Gross et al. (1954) that Shakow’s study added ойи do 
clinical experience implies a much Sreater degree of certainty and unanimity 
amongst clinicians. In order to de 


termine whether such unanimity does, in 
fact, exist, a questionnaire was sent out by the senior author to six hospitals. 
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This questionnaire was answered by twenty-one senior psychiatrists, the majority 
being consultants and only one being below the rank of Senior Hospital Medical 
Officer. Only one psychiatrist was unwilling to comply with this request. 


Questionnaire. Scores on Progressive Matrices (a non-verbal test of reasoning by analogy, 
or of intellectual capacity) decline slowly and rather uniformly with increasing age among 
normal people. Would you expect that a group of schizophrenics would: 


1. Show no more decline than that expected from the normal ageing process ? 
2. Show decline progressively, but more rapidly than normals. 
3. Show gross impairment at the beginning of the illness and thereafter decline in the 


same way as normals ? 
Show gross impairment at the beginning of the illness and then continue to decline 


4. 
more rapidly than normals. 


Scores on the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale (a test of vocabulary level, or of 
d non-technical information) show scarcely any change with age 
at least between the ages of twenty-five and fifty, after which 
The same questions were asked. The predictions of 
bout the performance of schizophrenics on these two 


generally acquire 
among normal people, 
they decline very slightly. 
the twenty-one psychiatrists al 
tests are shown in Table r. 


Table 1. Psychiatrists’ predictions about the performance only of schizophrenics on 
the Progressive Matrices and the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale 


Progressive Matrices Mill Hill Vocabulary 


m mm 
т 2/3 4 5/6 Group т 2/3 4 5/6 
13 6 = 2 Paranoid 13 5 — 3 
3 10 4 4 Catatonic 3 1I 4 3 
— 8 3 10 Hebephrenic 2 7 3 9 


From Table 1 it can be seen that, contrary to most experimental results and 
certainly to Shakow’s, virtually no distinction is made between the two tests. The 
majority of clinicians believe that paranoids show no more decline than that 
expected from the normal ageing process; they expect catatonics to decline pro- 
gressively and more rapidly than normals; they expect hebephrenics to show gross 
impairment at the beginning of the illness as well as the progressive decline 
expected of catatonics. The agreement is, however, rather low and the assertion 
that any particular study has added nothing to existing clinical opinion becomes 
somewhat meaningless in face of this overall picture of diversity of opinion. It is, 
of course, generally recognised that there is some kind of defect in intellectual 
functioning in most schizophrenics and that it is different in kind from that found 
in organics. To give but one illustration from a well-known psychiatric textbook 
(Mayer-Gross et al., 1954): “These diseases [organic brain diseases] interfere with 
the inborn intellectual abilities. In this sense the schizophrenic is not demented 
. . . [he] cannot make adequate use of his intelligence.’ A qualitative distinction 
is drawn between the type of intellectual deficit in the schizophrenics and organics 
on the basis of the reversibility or irreversibility of the effect. ° 
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The purpose of the present paper is to obtain some estimate of the amount of 
deficit, if any, shown by a group of schizophrenics by comparing their performance 
with that of a group of neurotics from the same hospital, matched for age and sex 
distribution. A more detailed analysis of the schizophrenic sub 


-groups will be 
deferred until Parts II and III. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


'The Progressive Matrices (1938) was used to measure general intellectual ability. 
Spearman (1946) considered this as perhaps the best of all non-verbal tests of *g', or 
eductive ability, and was supported in this by Vernon (1947). 

The Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale was used to measure the an 
Cohen (1952) has shown that vocabulary is a good m 
schizophrenics, though not of all groups of patients. 

These two tests were given to a sample of 270 schizophrenics, 
of the three main subgroups already mentioned—namely, 


phrenic and simple schizophrenics combined. There were forty-five men and forty-five 


women in each diagnostic category. The only criteria for exclusion Were age over sixty-two 
years and post-leucotomy or other organi iti i 


three cases had to be interviewed to 
to be quite untestable on two Occasions. 
over twenty years. Diagnosis was mad 


nount of acquired information. 
easure of the past intellectual ability of 


composed of equal numbers 
paranoid, catatonic, and hebe- 


Hospitalization period ranged from a few days to 
€ by a consultant Psychiatrist. A more detailed 


en from the files in alphabetical order. Some of 
experimental Projects; whilst others were referred 
This sample was un- 


intellectual deficit in Schizophrenics than would the normal standardization sample for the 
tests involved, 

Since the neu: 
schizophrenics, 
9f the tests to t 
Phrenics were 


rotic sample was drawn in after the completion of the three-year study of 
there were differences both in the experimenters and in 
he two groups. The main difference in administration w; 


[ » Оп the other hand, were left 
under direct supervision, 
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this graph that all groups of schizophrenics are showing intellectual deficit, one 
must compare the three subgroups separately with neurotics, since otherwise it can 
be argued that the deficit shown by the schizophrenic group as a whole is due to 
the fact that two-thirds of the subjects are non-paranoid. This comparison will be 
made below. 


/о * 
Xxx Female schizophrenics (н = 135) 
o Male schizophrenics (п = 135) 
30 % — -х Female neurotics (п = 140) 


(n 


O---—O Male neurotics 


20 


10 


1-6 7-12 13-18 19-24 25-30 31-36 37-42 43-48 49-54 55-60 


Progressive Matrices scores 


Fig. 1. The distribution of Progressive Matrices scores of male and female schizophrenics 
and male and female neurotics. 


The differences between mean PM scores are significant both between diagnostic 
groups and within diagnostic groups between sexes. Mean PM scores, t-values 
and significance levels are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. Progressive Matrices scores and t- and p-values, for schizophrenic men and 


women 
Group No. Sex PM mean t p less than Mean age 

N 140 M 39:8 2:34 0'02 ae 
N 140 F 36°9 36°9 

5 135 M 29'9 5:38 voor 300 

S 135 F 22:9 403 
N 140 M 39:8 7°56 0-001 

S 135 M 29'9 

N 140 F 36:9 11:38 o-oo! 

S 135 F 22:9 
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Both sex and diagnostic differences are highly significant. The fact that the sex 
difference is found in both the neurotic and schizophrenic samples suggests that 
this may be characteristic of the population from which both samples are drawn. 
Without standardization data for females on PM it is im 
this difference is typical of mental patients only. There is, however, some sugges- 
tion from normal data on the PM (Banks, 1949) that group factor loadings are 
higher for women than for men. Without further evidence the only conclusion 
that can be drawn from this is that the sex difference is not a specific characteristic 
of schizophrenics, but is of a more general nature. 

Differences between mean PM scores of the two dia 
the probability of getting such a difference by chance being less than one in a 
thousand for both sexes. Since the neurotic sample was matched for age with the 
experimental group, these differences could not be mediated by age. 

"Three conclusions can be drawn from these data: 


possible to say whether 


gnostic groups are very high, 


(т) When compared with a 
similar age distribution, schizo 
deficit. 


(2) Within both groups, there is a considerable discrepancy between sexes in 
favour of men in performance of a task measuring intellectual ability. The sex 
difference demonstrated in these t 


wo groups is thought to be of more general 
significance. 


(3) The inverse relationship between PM and age (Burke, 1958) is equivalent 


for neurotics (men — 922, women — o:28) and schizophrenics (men — o:22, 


women — 0-25) and both sexes and is thus independent of level of intellectual 
ability. 


group of neurotics from the same locality with a 
phrenics show a considerable degree of intellectual 


B. Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale (MHV) 


Graph 2 shows that s 
test and that there is ag: 


are very similar and m 
marked co; 


directions, 


chizophrenics score lower than neurotics on this verbal 
ain a sex difference in favour of men. The distributions 
ore nearly approximate a normal distribution. This is in 
ntrast to the PM score distributions, which were skewed in opposite 


г MHV. These differences between men 
and women schizophrenics on both ver 


ot Өш ie MHV Scores are very much smaller than those 

dee diff 9 a 35 Ш s ution similar for the two groups, but a 
significant difference between the mean scores of neurotics and schizophrenics 
holds only for females and not fo 


P T males. In fact the mean MHV score for 
schizophrenic rhen exceeds that for neurotic women; whereas, in the case of the 
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PM scores, both neurotic means were considerably higher than both schizophrenic 


Scores, 
These findings are in agreement with both the lower I.Q.s of schizophrenics as 


compared with other functional groups and the greater discrepancy between verbal 
and performance levels (Payne, 1960). 


xx Female schizophrenics (п = 135) 
o Male schizophrenics (л = 135) 
% %--x Female neurotics (n = 140) 
o- - -o Male neurotics (n — 140) 


20 


10 


55-59 65-69 75-79 85-88 
50-54 60-64 70-74 80-84 


5-90 15-190 25-29 35-39 45-49 
10-14 20-24 30-34 40-4 


Mill Hill Vocabulary scores 


1 Vocabulary scores of male and female schizophrenics 


Fig. 2. The distribution of Mill Hil с 
le and female neurotics. 


and mal 

To determine whether the conclusions drawn for schizophrenics as a whole 

apply to each schizophrenic subgroup it is only necessary initially to id 
Paranoids with neurotics, since it will be shown 1n Part II that this group score 


Table 3. Mill Hill Vocabulary scores, and t- and p-values, for neurotic and schizo- 
phrenic men and women 


Group No. Sex MHV mean f p less than 
N 140 M 52:6 2:28 0°05 
N 140 F 495 
S 135 M 49°8 6:37 0:001 
S 135 F 4r2 
N 140 M 52:6 1:83 o'I 
S 135 M 498 
N 140 F 49:5 5°72 0'001 
S 135 F 4r2 


Я А . b 
highest of the subgroups on PM. In order to т. this, РМ scores have to be 
Corrected for age, since ids as a group are older. Р К 

paranoids g | А "^ 
On the PM, differences between paranoids and neurotics are significant in bo 


Е " t= GOLD < осот); whereas 
Же (for women, t= {08р < coors tor mem 301; 
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` on MHV only the difference for women is significant ( = 3:88; p < ooox). This 
closely parallels the results for the whole group of schizophrenics. On the basis 
that PM differences are greater than MHV differences and that MHV is a good 
measure of the pre-illness level of schizophrenics, it can be concluded that paranoid, 
along with non-paranoid, schizophrenics are showing intellectual deficit. The 
MHV differences for women suggest that they may be somewhat duller initially. 


DISCUSSION 
Schizophrenics have been shown to perform worse than a matched group of 
neurotics on a test of general intellectual ability. 

On the basis that the Mill Hill Vocabulary score is a more stable measure than 
the Progressive Matrices score and thus can give some indication of initial group 
levels (although its use in individual cases is open to criticism), it appears that this 
difference in PM is not due entirely to initial dullness of the schizophrenic group. 
It then follows that, since initial dullness cannot entirely account for the poor 


performance, schizophrenia itself must produce some kind of intellectual deficit. 
Some authors hold that this deficit is of a reversible nature, 


that is impairment 
(Mayer-Gross et al., 1954); 


others hold that there is a progressive and irreversible 


loss of intellectual ability and presumably of capacity, that is deterioration. If the 
P.M. 

score o- —-o---o Normals (men only) 
60 y+ Neurotics (280) 


х-,—+-Х—,—,-х Schizophrenics (270) 
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deficit produced by schizophrenia is of a progressive nature, then PM. scores 
should decrease with increasing age at a faster rate than those of neurotics. Graphs 
3 and 4 show that schizophrenics do not decline in PM or in МНУ score any faster 
than normals or neurotics. These results, therefore, support the view that schizo- 
phrenic deficit is confined to initial set-back and thereafter there is no more loss 
of intellectual ability than that brought about by the normal ageing process. The 
burden of proof is, therefore, on those who think of schizophrenia as producing 


progressive intellectual deterioration. It might be argued that this result is due to 


M.H.V. o—--o--o Normals (men only) 
Score их Neurotics (280) 
x-.—x-.—x Schizophrenics (270) 
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Fig. 4. Mill Hill Vocabulary scores and age for neurotics, schizophre 
(smoothed curves). 


mbers of the subgroups and 
shown that the 
hospital is not 


had been taken 


of equal nu 
ut, in Part II, it will be 
Length of stay in 
quence after age 


the schizophrenic sample being made up 
that not all of these groups deteriorate; b 
above finding holds equally for all subgroups. 
Considered here as it was found to be of no conse 
into account (vide Part П). 

The conclusion arrived at may seem patently at 
ets of many patients seen on the back wards of our 
test sessions stimulated patients to perform at a level 
Spontaneously. Most mental patients have perhaps à 
Spontaneously to initiate activity. Apart from this speculat 
have suffered the initial drop found in this study and w. 

c 


odds with the impression one 
hospitals. It may be that the 
which they would not reach 
diminished ability or desire 
ion, however, they will 
ill then have declined 
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normally with age, but from this reduced level. In addition, their conduct may 
have become progressively more disintegrated pari passu with increasing with- 
drawal. This, combined with the type of intellectual deficit described here, would 


give a picture of progressive dementia as defined above, but not of progressive 
impairment or progressive deterioration. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Scores of schizophrenics on a test of general intellectual ability and on one of 


acquired information were compared with those of a group of neurotics from the 
same locality with a similar age distribution. 


It was pointed out t 


i ned largely to the initial impact of the illness and is not of a 
Progressive type. 


sig heit to relate these findings to Psychiatrists’ predictions since there was 
closely шы Cement among them. The two points on which they did agree most 
би re that paranoids would not show intellectual deficit and that performance 
sh WO tests would be similar. Neither of these predictions is supported by the 

5. Further analysis of the nature of schizophrenic deficit and evidence for 
the Teversibility of the effect will be presented in Parts II and III. 


This research d ible b; i 
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nterviews. Tying Pecial diagnostic 
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Response Set, Authoritarianism and Personality 
Questionnaires 


By H. J. EYSENCK 
University of London 


und in connection with the F scale, 
А ‘indecisiveness’, measured 


І. INTRODUCTION 
The M.P.I. (Maudsley Personality Inventory—Eysenck, 19590) contains two sets 


of twenty-four questions and Purports to measure two dimensions of personality, 
Neuroticism (N) and Extraversion (E). It has test i 

of o-8 or better, and possesse: 
1957, 1960b). Tt also possess 
higher on N than normals, w. 


5 a certain amount of ‘construct validity" (Eysenck, 
in the sense that neurotics score 
hile psychopaths and hysterics score higher on E than 
» 19594). The scales are virtually uncorrelated in 
independent of intelligence. A short form has been 


à market research (Eysenck, 1958) and in other fields 
where only limited time is available. 


positive direction, nevertheless a Separate study of this problem 
appeared advisable. 

ork on response set has been mainly concern 
tendency to answer 


en reviewed elsewhere (Eysenck, 
should be noted, however, that 
e Set which may appear in questionnaires, 
H H H + A И 
Possibly indicative of lack of decision, whi large Pomp di: ed 
i ‘rigidity’ < di 
BiCIty" (or ‘into] ambiguity?) Some correlations 
А 
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substantiating the relationship between rigidity and extreme response set have been 
published (Soueif, 1958; Brengelmann, to appear), and relations found between 
such response sets and neurotic and psychotic abnormality. In view of the work 
of Nigniewitzky (1955, 1956), it also seemed possible that extreme response set 
might be correlated with authoritarianism. We have here, then, a complex of 
findings and theories which suggest certain hypotheses, although it cannot be said 
that these can be deduced rigorously from some firm body of ascertained fact, or 
from a consistent theoretical system. 

The hypotheses investigated in this study were as follows: (1) Personality 
inventories such as N do not show evidence of 'acquiescence' response set. 
(2) Personality measures E and N do not show evidence of correlation with 
‘extreme’ response set, or its inverse, ‘indecisiveness’. (3) ‘Indecisiveness’, as 
measured by the number of ‘ ?’ responses marked, has a high degree of consistency 
as from test to test. (4) Content scores on the authoritarianism scales are not 
independent of ‘acquiescence’ response set, but show a positive correlation. 
(5) Content scores on the authoritarianism scales are not independent of ‘indeci- 
siveness’ response set, but show a negative correlation. 


2. THE EXPERIMENT 

(a) The tests 

Ten measures in all were used in this study. They are listed below, together with the 
numbers which will be used to refer to the various measures. (1) M.P.I. Extraversion scale. 
(2) M.P.I. Neuroticism scale. (3) Number of ‘ ?’ answers in M.P.I. (4) Content score on 
the Jackson-Messick (1957) version of the F scale.* (s) Acquiescence score on the Jackson- 
Messick (1957) version of the F scale. (6) Number of ‘ ?' answers on the Jackson-Messick 
(1957) version of the F scale. (7) Hysteria scale of the MMPI. (8) Psychopathic deviate scale 
on the MMPI. (9) Psychasthenia scale of the MMPI. (то) Number of‘ ?’ answers on the 
Hy, Pd, and Pt scales. 
(b) The subjects 

These ten sets of scores were obtained from tests administered to 137 neurotic inpatients 
at Belmont and Netherne Hospitals. Psychiatric diagnoses were available for these subjects; 
the number of cases within each category is indicated by the number in parentheses: 
Psychopaths (10), Hysterics and Anxiety Hysterics (29), Personality Disorders (17), Anxiety 
State (20), Reactive Depressions (19), Obsessionals (5), and Others (37). Patients were both 
male and female (no sex differences were observed on any of the scales) and ranged in age 


from twenty-five to fifty (no age differences were observed). 


3. RESULTS 

The various psychiatric groups fell into the predicted order on the E scale; 
differences on the N scale were not statistically significant. 'The mean scores of 
the various groups were: Psychopaths — 31:5; Hysterics — 22:2; Depressives — 
21:9; Others = 21-3; Personality Disorders = 19-7; Anxiety States = 1970; 
Obsessionals = 17:4. While the hysteric group is thesecond most extraverted group, 
it is close to the dysthymic groups, and not significantly differentiated from them. 
* The Jackson-Messick F scale (1957) consists of thirty items, fifteen as in the original 
and fifteen reversed by rewriting each item so that the content would appear to reflect a 
viewpoint opposed to the original, while retaining a similar style of Expres OM, If we 
denote Fa as the number of pro-authoritarian items agreed by the subject and Vd the 
number of anti-authoritarian items disagreed with, then the content score is Fa + Vd, 
while the acquiescence set score is Fa — Vd. 
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None of the other scales gave significant results, excepting the ‘acquiescence’ 
measure of the F scale. On this scale, Depressives and Others have high positive 
scores, Personality Disorders and Obsessionals high negative scores. No obvious 
theoretical interpretation suggests itself. On the MMPI scale (Hy), Hysterics and 
Anxiety States have the highest scores, Psychopaths and Obsessionals the lowest. 
On Pd, Psychopaths and Depressives have the lowest (!) scores, Personality 
Disorders and Hysterics the highest. On Pt, Anxiety States and Obsessionals have 
the highest scores, Psychopaths, Hysterics and Personality Disorders the lowest. 
The pattern is vaguely in line with the MPI scales, if we identify Hy and Pd with 
extraversion, and Pt with introversion, as Ericksen does (19544, 1954b). However, 
the relationships are by no means close, and the mean differences are not significant. 

'The ten sets of scores were intercorrelated, and a factor analysis carried out. 
Hotelling's principal components method was used, and rotation carried out 
according to Thurstone’s principle of simple structures. 
which could be identified with reasonable accu 
below in Table r. 


Four factors emerged 
racy. The sets of loadings are given 


Table 1 
Factor Loadings 
No. Test I 2 3 4 
I M.P.L: E — 073 — 0:06 — o21 — o'o3 
2 М.Р.1.: N o:86 0:07 озо — 0°03 
3 MPO P — 007 0'94. 0:03 — 0704 
4 F: Content — o'o4 — 0:65 — 0'52 0'30 
5 F: Set — 0:07 0°06 — o'o2 0:96 
6 F: ? 0-02 o:85 o7 — (9:94 
7 M.M.P.I.: Hy 0:54 Orr O12 0:09 
8 M.M.P.I.: Pd 0:62 0:12 0:36 0'03 
9 M.M.P.I.: Pt 095 oor — 0°03 0'03 
10 M.M.P.I.: ‘p 0'04 0:84 — o'36 = 2 


Factor 1 has high positive loadings on the N, Hy, Pd, and Pt scales, and a high 


negative loading on E; it is clearly the well-known questionnaire neuroticism factor 
Which has appeared over and over again in the literature (Eysenck, 19604). The 
EOD ofthe E scalehere ia due to а fact several times before encountered. 
While the N and E scales are independent in normal samples, they correlate 
together to the extent of o-4 or thereabouts in neurotic samples, In 


group the correlation is actually even higher than usu: 
ri 


this particular 


5, al(r = — о. 58), thus giving 
$e to the high factor loading of — 0-73 for the E Scale, 


The second factor has high positive loadings on all three * > 
be labelled a factor of indecisiveness or ‘ ?? response Set, depending on whether we 
are willing to make the suggested Psychological interpretation of the observed fact 
of more frequent choice of a non-committal answer. The actual correlations 
between the three quite independent ‹ » counts average above 0-6, a value which 
may be inserted in the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula to s a rough idea 
of the reliability of the total combined Score. Even more interestin Fia this 
Verification of our third hypothesis is the fact that the ‘content? epic of the F 
Scale has а loading on this factor of — 0-65. Hypothesis 5 thus finds empirical 


counts arid may thus 
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support, and we may conclude that persons who score high on the F scale, purified 
of its response set component, tend to have very definite opinions, and to shun 
‘wishy-washy’ non-committal replies. The actual correlations of *content' with 
the three * ?' counts are: — o:17, — 0°56, and — 0'31. 

Factors 3 and 4 are of relatively little interest, each containing only one high 
loading. Factor 3 may be identified as *anti-fascist', the only high loading being 
a negative one for the content score of the F scale, and factor 4 may be identified 
as one of acquiescence response set, this score having the only high loading on 
it. The actual correlation between content and set on the F scale is 0-21; this very 
slight positive correlation finds expression in the low positive loading of the content 
score on factor 4 (0:30). Hypothesis 4 is thus also verified, although not at a very 
high level of certainty. (The observed correlation is just below the 0-01 level of p.) 
It is interesting that E has a negative loading on factor 3; this agrees with the 
theory linking E and F (Eysenck, 1954). 

The failure of the N scale to have a positive loading on factor 4 supports hypo- 
thesis 1, and indicates that the measurement of neuroticism is not complicated 
by the acquiescence response set. The failure of E and N to have loadings on 
factor 2 supports hypothesis 2, and suggests that the measurement of extraversion 
and neuroticism is not complicated by ' indecisiveness’ response set. It is concluded 
therefore, that the results support all five hypotheses, at least as far as the particular 


sample tested is concerned. 


4. DISCUSSION 
The findings of this experiment suggest that ‘acquiescence’ response set may be 
a tendency peculiar to questionnaires of social attitudes, personal opinions, and 
similar content; it is conceivable that many people do not feel strongly about these 
issues, or that they have no wish to get embroiled in arguments about them. 
Questions about their own personal feelings, behaviour patterns and the like are 
not regarded as falling into the same category; subjects are usually interested in 
themselves, whatever else they may not care about, and they do not have to fear 
contradiction when answering questions about themselves. It was on these grounds 
that the prediction was originally made that personality questionnaire answers 
would be independent of acquiescence as measured on the F scale. Itis, of course, 
possible that many different ‘acquiescence’ response sets exist, each confined to one 
type of material; if this were so, questionnaires relating to personality items might 
form a class independent of the response set generated by social attitude items, but 
not completely independent of other response sets. The high negative correlation 
between E and N speaks against this possibility, most E items requiring the ‘Yes’ 
answer for a high score; if acquiescence were a factor, the correlation between E 
and N should have been positive rather than negative. This fact is suggestive, but 
not conclusive; further work might with advantage be done in this field. The 
difficulty of using the same method of ‘response reversal’ that was used in relation 
to the F scale seems to be quite a considerable one. Most neuroticism question- 
naires ask the subject whether he is suffering from symptoms 4, b, c, etc., or 8005 
it is difficult to reverse the question without involving oneself in а double negative, 
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which would make the test impossibly difficult for the less intelligent subjects. 
(At least this appears to be so in our own efforts along these lines.) | 

One might have predicted that in addition to the four factors actually discovered, 
there should have emerged a fifth one, with E, Hy and Pd having high loadings, 
and Pt having a low loading; such a factor of extraversion probably did not emerge 
in this analysis because of the unusually close relationship between E and N. In 
any case, while E is a pure measure of extraversion (at least in normal groups), 
Hy and Pd are compounds of E and N, just as Pt is a compound of I and N. On 
this basis, we would expect all three MMPI scales to have negative correlations 
with E (because of the neuroticism component), but we would expect these 
negative correlations to be lower in the case of Hy and Pd 
extraversion component) than in the case of Pt. The actual figures are — 0:27, 
— 0-20 and — 0-66; the suggestion is that our theo 


retical analysis is perhaps along 
the right lines. The point is of some interest because some workers have used the 


score Hy — Pt as a measure of extraversion (Eriksen, 1954a, 19545). Our results 
suggest that there appears to be some slight justification for this. 


The writer is indebted to the Medical Research Council for the support of the investiga- 
tion and to S. Kurlender for carrying out the testing. 


(because of the congruent 
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Concepts of Space in the Mentally Subnormal Studied 
by Piaget's Method 


By MARY WOODWARD* 
Fountain Hospital, London 


concepts of space of ninety-four subnormal subjects whose 
vestigated. Three of the experiments devised by 
Piaget and Inhelder to study concepts of space were repeated. The types of response and 
sequences reported by them in respect of normal children were found in a subnormal 
group, though there was little consistency as regards stages. When the results for the three 
problems were classified into stages as defined by Piaget and Inhelder, the subnormal 
subjects tended to have lower classifications for drawing than for the other two spatial 
concept problems; for one of the latter they tended to achieve higher stages than for number 
concept problems. Closer agreement was found when intermediate classifications were 
ignored, and only the main stages defined by Piaget as concrete operational and intuitive 


were considered. 


A study has been made of the 
concepts of number were previously in 


INTRODUCTION 


1962) describes an investigation by means of 


A separate paper (Woodward, 
oncepts of subnormal individuals; the present 


Piaget's method of the number c 
paper reports a study of the spatial concepts of the same subjects. 

Using various experiments concerned with the number concepts of young 
children, Piaget (1952) distinguished three main types of response and suggested 
that there is a progression with age from the first to the third. The child at the 
third stage shows the type of thinking which Piaget has termed concrete operational, 
the other two types of response being non-operational. In the study mentioned 
above of the number concepts of subnormal subjects, Piaget's three types of 
und for three experiments; there were few instances of the inter- 


for a fourth experiment, though it is possible that the modified 
experimental procedure did not yield the necessary criteria for classification. 
Examination of the pattern of performance of each subject on the four experiments 
revealed consistently operational responses for all four, as well as consistently 
non-operational responses, though some subjects, who appeared to be in a tran- 
sitional state, showed both types of thinking. Considerable unevenness as between 
the two non-operational stages was found. 

In their studies of children's concepts of space, Pia 
a progression with age through a similar sequence of three 
again showing the characteristics of concrete operational think 
by Piaget, means that the child is able to make inferences about concrete mat 
which he handles, but not about verbal statements alone. The non-operational 
child is unable to make any such inferences: his thinking is dominated by what he 


directly sees, and he is consequently misled by perceptual appearances. 
Some of Piaget’s experiments on spatial concepts have been repeated by other 
tion and drawing, and Page (1959) for 


investigators. Peel (1959) for haptic percep 
* Now at University College, 


response were fo 
mediate category 


get & Inhelder (1956) suggest 
stages, the third one 


ing. This, as defined 
aterial 


Swansea. 
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haptic perception, confirmed the sequences suggested by Piaget and Inhelder. 
Lovell (1959), however, with a somewhat different method of analysis, found only 
partial support for the sequence for these two aspects. 

Three of the experiments devised by Piaget and Inhelder were applied in the 
present study to subnormal subjects, with the following hypotheses: 


т. That the same types of thinking in relation to concepts of space that were 
observed by Piaget and Inhelder in normal children will be found in sub- 
normal subjects. 

2. That the sequence of stages suggested by Piaget and Inhelder for each 
spatial concept will be found in a subnormal group. 


3. That subnormal subjects will show the same type of thinking for all spatial 
concepts. 


Since intellectually subnormal subjects frequently have some form of cerebral 
abnormality, which may affect their development of spatial concepts, it is not 
postulated that subnormal subjects who showed one type of thinking for number 
concepts will show the same type of thinking for concepts of space. Instead the 


relation between the development of concepts of number and of concepts of space 
in subnormal subjects will be examined. 


SUBJECTS 


The ninety-four subjects were those whose concepts of number were reported in 


the paper mentioned above. Fifty were adults with I.Q.s from under 44 to 73 on 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, and forty-four were children, aged eight 
to fifteen years, with Revised Stanford-Binet I.Q.s from 25 to 55 (Mdn. — 34, 


О = 6). Twenty per cent of the adults and forty-three per cent of the children 
were Mongols, Thirty per cent and eighteen per cent of each group respectively 


showed Clinical signs of structural or metabolic abnormality of the brain, the rest 
showing no clear signs of such abnormality. 


EXPERIMENT No. 1: LINEAR AND CIRCULAR ORDER 
Method 

This experiment is concerned with the child’s ability to co; 

elements in the same order as those of a model which he can see, Р, 


parallel, so that each bead, if placed in iti я 
same colour on the model. dm кн, 


Circular to linear order (Task О 
threaded on to a string and : 
ОҒ the beads on to the rod, 


Rows d 
Ow 1n reverse order (Task К.В). As task D.R., but to be Copied in the reverse order 
> 


m c — e  À————s.: 
——— —D— - +. 


—— ЧАШ 
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the last bead on the right of the model coming first on the left of the copy. The two rods 
were fixed parallel with the ends in line. Since there were seven beads, the middle bead 


on the copy was immediately below the same colour on the model. 

Figure of eight (Task 8). The string of task O was crossed over in the form of a figure 
of eight. Attention was drawn to the point of crossover, which was clearly visible. The 
task was to copy on to the rod the order in which the beads were threaded on the string. 


When a subject failed, further trials were given. 


Results 


Piaget and Inhelder distingui: 
O. No correspondence betwe 


represented. 
IA. The correct number is threaded 


is present, but the order is not even partially correct. 


IB. For task D.R. (direct row) one or two pairs of colours may be adjacent as 


on the model. 
IIA. The direct row is correctly copied when the 


the model and copy are opposite. 

IIB. Success with the direct row 
with reversed row and the figure of eight. 

IIB but transitional to III. Success wit 
result of trial and error, or with the help of motor a 
each time. 

III (concrete operational). Immediate success with reversed row without touch- 
ing the model; thé figure of eight may still be difficult for some subjects. 

The results of the present study are shown in Table 1. The number of subjects 
who succeeded with each task is shown in the last column. The rest of the table 
gives the numbers of subjects showing various patterns of success and failure with 
the four tasks, and the bottom row gives the Piaget category corresponding to a 
given type of pattern, €. the 15 subjects who succeeded with all four tasks fall in 
category III; the 19 who succeeded with tasks D. row displaced and O but failed 
with the reversed row and figure of eight fall in category IIB. Instances of all 

the placement 1n Piaget and 


categories were found. "There was doubt about tin P 
Inhelder’s categories in three cases: the most probable placement 1$ indicated by a 


question mark in Table 1. 

From the figures in the last column it can be seen that frequencies of success 
are smaller for the tasks assigned by Piaget and Inhelder to stage III (tasks 8 and 
R.R.) than for those assigned to stage IIB (O and D. row displaced). As with their 
subjects, the figure-of-eight task was more difficult for the present subjects than 
the reversed row. For the present group task O also appears to be more difficult 

f the patterns of success and failure of 


than task D.R. displaced. Examination 0 2 
each subject on all four tasks yields results which suggest Piaget’s and Inhelder's 


sequence of development. Of the 18 subjects who succeeded with the figure-of- 
ed row task, and all 


eight task, 15 also succeeded on the first trial with the revers à 
the 18 subjects succeeded with the ITB tasks (O and D.R. displaced). Partial 
success with these IIB tasks (5 or 6 of the 7 beads correct) was found only among 
subjects who failed the stage III tasks (8 and R.R.). Subjects who succeeded 


shed stages appearing at successive ages as follows: 
en the orders of model and copy, some colours not 


for task D.R. and one bead of each colour 


beads of the same colour in 
(displaced) and with task O (circle); failure 


h reversed row after several trials as the 
ctivities, e.g. touching the model 
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completely or partially with the direct row only when the model and copy were 
placed opposite each other, all failed the other three tasks (O, R.R. and 8). Thus 
reversals of the order suggested by Piaget and Inhelder we 
the 94 subjects (those who succeeded with task 8 but faile 
or on the first trial). 

The role of motor activities in success with this t 
strated, thus confirming Piaget and Inhelder's findi 


re shown by only 3 of 
d task R.R. completely 


ype of task was clearly demon- 
ngs on this point. "The subjects 


Table 1. Linear and circular order: patterns of results of the ninety-four subjects on 
the four tasks 


N correct 
Patterns of success and failure on the four tasks (-- — success,t for each 
"Tasks — = failure, P = partial success, * = not given task 
Figure of eight ds sb sh =® Se f x ee qn. cx =- = = 18 
Reversed row +Ө = збы = = m on у, .- = کا‎ 2 - 33 
Circle ++ + od + + + Pu P = эъ € аә 55 
D. row displaced + + + + 4 + p + # Р Ро oe ы ш g 67 
D. row opposite . " + + + р P - 
No. of subjects* 15 т 2 о 8 19 1 12 т 6 2 3 10 т 4 
(total 94) 
Stage assigned III III III III IIB IIB 


? III 


* Showing the same pattern of success and failure on the four tasks, 
T Forthe reversed row only, + = success on first trial and (+) = success only after first trial; 
for other tasks, + indicates Success on first or subsequent trials. 


HB IIB IIB ПА ПА ПА IB IA O 
? 


frequently touched the model before selecting the corresponding colour. Some 
subjects resorted to this method at once when they found a task difficult; others 
adopted it after failing several trials, when it usually led to success. More rarely 
subjects spoke the colour name; others may of course have used it silently. One 
subject who had used motor aids for one task and verbal aids for the next, used 
both methods at once for the more difficult task of reversing the order. In spite of 
this he was confused When the middle beads came opposite and reverted then to 
the direct order, This, as with Piaget and Inhelder’s subjects, was the most 
frequent type of mistake with the reversed order when the direct order and the 
Circle were mastered; the mistake with the figure of eight was to copy the order 
of the beads on the perimeter of the figure, ignoring the cross-overs of the thread. 
In the reverse order task, when the subject reverted to the direct order after the 
first, second or third bead, the last bead was frequently Correct (i.e, the first on the 
left on the model was placed last on the гї 


order from previous tasks. 


EXPERI 
Method 


The twenty-one figures used by Pj 
sented one at a time to the subje 4 Piaget and Inhelder (reproduced in Fig. 1) 


MENT No. 2: DRAWING 


were pre- 
was provided for each din cts, Who were requested to copy them; a new sheet of paper 
awing. Several trials were allowed when the copy was nearly 


cos A—— 9 0e ie 
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РА А 
ар Опе subject refused the task and the drawing of an athetoid child was too shaky 

г inclusion, so the number of subjects for this experiment is 92. Since most subjects 
apparently did not notice the small circle in figures 1 to 3, these figures were subsequently 


ccc, ]9] 


Model 11 Model 12 Model 13 


Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
_ Model 14 Model 15 


Model 4 Model 5 Model 6 Model 16 
Model 17 
Model 7 Model 8 
, Model 18 Model 19 
Model 9 Model 10 
Model 20 Model 21 


Fig.1. I 


increased in size so that it was 
ller figure still not did appear in 


Presented to twenty-eight subjects, with the small circle 
finally the experimenter 


about one-fifth of the area of the larger figure. If the smal 
which it was even larger and 


the copy, other models were shown in wh ven | 
demonstrated the drawings and then guided the subject’s hand. 


Results 


Piaget and Inhelder’s stages as follows: 

O. Scribbles that do not vary with the model. 

IA. Circular scribble for the circle and two marks for the cross. 

IB. Circle and cross drawn but all other closed figures drawn as circles. 
Figures 1 to 3 reproduced with the two parts in the correct relation to each other. 

IB to ПА, Intermediate. Angles and straight lines beginning to appear amid 


Tounded corners and curved lines. 

TIA. Square and triangle and figures with diagonals (17 and 19) correctly 
Copied; distinction made between figures 5 and 8; 4 and 7; 9, 10 and 11; 20 and 21. 
The shapes of the circumscribed figures in figures 12 to 16 are correctly reproduced 


ut not the points of contact. 
IIB. The rhombus is correctly copied, together 


xcept No, 16. 


with the circumscribed figures 


е 
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III. (Concrete operational). All are correctly copied. 

The subjects of the present study were placed in categories which correspond 
with those of Piaget and Inhelder as under: O to IB. Subjects placed in these 
categories were classified by the criteria defined by Piaget and Inhelder. 

IB-IIA and IIA. Subjects were placed in one or the other of these two categories 
according to the number of IIA features shown in the drawings. There are ten 
possible IIA features: correct reproduction of the angles and straight lines of 
figures Nos. 5, 6, 17 and 19 (four features); distinction made between figures 
Nos. 5 and 8; 4 and 7; 9 to 11; 20 and 21 (four features); circumscribed figures 


with shapes correct (1) and No. 18 (rhombus) reproduced incorrectly but with 
four angles (1). 


Table 2. Drawing: frequency of correct reproduction of drawings of lower stages by 
subjects classified at higher stages 


Frequency of correct reproductions of drawings 
and distinctions between drawings by subjects 
in stages: 


ПІ IIBIIA-B IIA IB-IIA ІВ IA All stages 
No. of subjects: 


I 12 2 
f ( D. bet. drgs. 1, 2, 3 І 7 2 2 ES E^ B A 
IB Du 4 Or 7 correct 1 y 12 28 33 12 2 92 
E. 20 Or 21 correct I 7 12 25 33 10 o 88 
Drg. 5 or 8 correct 1 $ Z2 25 та o o 55 
Stage to which Drg. 6 correct 1 7 12 23 6 o o 49 
drang. OF D. bet. drgs. 4 and 7 I 6 5 312 6 o o go 
distinction ПА) D. bet. drgs. 5 and 8 1 5 9 16 3 o o 34 
is assigned by D. bet. drgs. 9, 10, 11 x 5 5 6 4 o o 21 
Piaget D. bet. drgs. 20 and 21 I 7 11 20 12 1 o 52 
Drg. 17 correct I 7 9 17 4 ° ° 38 
| Ога. 19 соггесї ї 6 6 3 o o o 16 
IIB J Drgs. 12 to 15 correct І 7 2 о о о о 10 
| Drg. 18 correct I 7 7 o o o o 15 
III Drg. 16 correct 1 o o o o o o I 


D. bet drgs. — Distinction between drawings. 


"Those whose drawings of the square and triangle were only transitional, with 
Some rounded corners, had few IIA features in other drawings (8 had none, ro 
had two, and only т had three ПА features). These were classified as ІВА. 

Those who correctly réproduced the square and triangle were classified as 
ІВ-ПА if their copies showed less than five IIA features in all (including the 
Square and triangle). Those showing five to ten ITA features in their drawings 
were classified as IIA. 

IIB. The presence of IIB features was the criterion for this classification. 
Subjects showing one of the two IIB features or Partially reproducing both of 
them were classified as transitional between IIA and IIB. These all eee five 
or more ITA features, as did those who showed both IIB features, classified as IIB 

Category ITI classification was given when all drawings were conati re roduced, 

Table 2 shows in the top row the number of subjects who were sen in each 
of these categories, defined as above, This table also gives details of the number 
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of subjects in each of these categories who correctly reproduced cach figure or 
made the required distinction between similar figures. The total number correctly 
reproducing each figure or distinction between figures appears in the last column, 
and the stage assigned by Piaget and Inhelder to each figure or distinction (correctly 


reproduced) is given in the left-hand column. 
It can be seen from the frequencies in the last column that practically all the 


subjects successfully reproduced two of the drawings of category IB, though very 
few correctly reproduced the distinction between figures 1 to 3. The error, how- 


Il circle altogether and not its incorrect placement. 


ever, was omission of the sma 
Of the 28 subjects who repeated these three figures with the small circle increased 
duced all three. When the small circle was further 


in size, 13 correctly repro 
increased in size or the subject copied the experimenter’s demonstration, 3 more 
correctly copied all three figures and 7 did so for figures 1 and 2, but not for 
No. 3. Two subjects copied only No. 2 correctly and two failed all. 

It can be seen from Table 2 that the frequencies of correct reproductions of the 


IIA figures, with the exception of No. 19 and the 9 to 11 distinction, range from 
30 to 55, and the frequencies for the IIB drawings are ro and 15. With three 


exceptions, therefore (figures 1 to 3, No. 19, and figures 9 to 11), the figures, when 
grouped according to the frequency with which subnormal subjects correctly 
reproduce them, fall into Piaget and Inhelder’s groupings. It is not surprising 
that figure No. 19 (rhombus with diagonal) was drawn correctly by about the same 
number who drew the rhombus, No. 18, correctly, since they draw the rhombus 
of No. 19 first and then put in the diagonal. It could only be an easier task than 
No. 18 if it were drawn as two triangles. 

The more detailed analysis in the rest of the table also indicates that subjects 
classified by the features of a given stage show the features of the lower stages in 
most cases. In addition to figures 19 and 1 to 3, already mentioned, the exceptions 
are failure to make distinctions between figures No. 5 and No. 8, between figures 

These all amount to failure 


No. 4 and 7, and between figures Nos. 9, 10 and 11. 
to reproduce different arrangements of the same figure or а difference between 


similar figures. 


EXPERIMENT No. 3: REFERENCE POINTS 
Method 

"This experiment was designed by P. 
reference points in order to indicate t| 

The subjects of the present study were presen 
Meeting at right angles, narrowing at the neck, t 
about one-quarter full of water. This was placed o: 4 Mes 
satata table. He was given an outline drawing of the bottle on the box in 51 н 
and asked to indicate the top of the water by drawing a line, and to pencil gs Sed 
occupied by water. The box on which the bottle stood was shown in all on avin fhe 
and the horizontal line representing the top of it was available as а а абаа 40 degrees 


water-level, if the subjects chose to use it. The si (s 


Ider to study the child's use of external 


n a box at the subject's eye 


x positions were: ed ntal; (s) about 
from the vertical to the left, and (2) to the right; (3) upside down; (4) horiz d ; É 

20 degrees above the horizontal position; (6) upside down and tilted about 40 egrees TA 
the vertical. An identical empty bottle was used to illustrate the position. Before the bott! 9 
Was moved to any of these positions the subject was instructed to indicate, by drawing on 
the outline as described above, where he thought the water would be in relation to the bottle 
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in each of the six positions. If h 
held in position 1 while the 


In view of the difficulties of comprehension, this experiment was carried out only with 
the adults, two of whom were not available, so N — 48, 


Results 

Piaget and Inhelder classified children's res 
concrete operational categories: 

I. Mere scribbles, sometimes going outside the bottle. 


IIA. The water-level is always drawn parallel to the base of the bottle, even 
when the child copies directly from the bottle held in position. 


ponses as follows, IIIA and B being 


ay be curved or in two parts (no longer 


ПІВ. All positions are 
beforehand, 


The subjects of the present stud 
and the resylts are shown in Tabl 


drawn correctly the first time, none having been seen 


y were classified according to the above criteria, 
€ 3. Only two subjects correctly drew some of 


Table 3. Reference points experiment (adults) 


Stage N 
IIIB o 
IIIA 3 
IIB-IIIA 2 
пв 12 
IIA-IIB 10 
IIA 17 
I 4 

Total 48 
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situation the position of the water they had just seen in the last one; for example, 
after seeing the water up to the neck of the bottle in position 3, they drew it in the 


neck for position 4. 


COMPARISON OF THE THREE EXPERIMENTS ON CONCEPTS OF 
SPACE 


A comparison of classifications for the three experiments on spatial concepts is 
made in Table 4. Intermediate categories are grouped, for example, IIA and IIB 


Table 4. Comparison of results of three experiments on concepts of space 


Adults and children, Adults only, Adults only, 
drawing reference points reference points 
s — — — 
Spatial Stages Stages Stages 
order, е Drawing uaa 
stages IH II I Total ПІ II I'Total stages III II I Total 
III I 19 6 26 3 18 о 21 III I o о I 
II o 23 28 51 ° 22 2 24 Il 2 26 o 28 
I o 2 D at o I rf &* I o 15 3 18 
[9] о о 4 4 o o I I 
Totals I 44 47 92 з + 4 48* з 41 3 47* 


use two adults were not available for the reference points experi- 


* The totals are different beca 
rng task. The drawings of an athetoid child were also not used. 


ment and another refused the draw 
are combined as II. Transitional categories are grouped with the lower one: 
e.g. IB to IIA goes with I. Cases of correspondence (same category for two 


experiments) are in italic figures. 
Only 36 per cent of the subjects o 

order and drawing tasks, but correspon 

in the spatial-order/reference-point comp 


the drawing/reference-point comparison. c 
classifications were mainly higher for spatial order than for drawing. (In 57 per 


cent of all cases, spatial order was higher, and in 7 per cent drawing was higher*). 
Similarly classifications tended to be higher for spatial order than for reference 
points. (In 42 per cent of all cases, spatial order was higher, and in 4 per cent 
reference points was higher.) All the non-corresponding cases in the drawing/ 
reference-points comparison had higher classifications for reference points than for 
drawing. Stage III (concrete operational) results were obtained by twenty-six 
subjects on the spatial order task, but only one obtained this result for drawing, and 
only three for the reference point task. The group thus appears to be more 
advanced in the spatial order task than in the others. 

Disregarding the intermediate intuitive stages and comparing only concrete 
operational with non-operational categories (i.e. stage III with below stage Ш), 
73 per cent of the group showed the same type of thinking for the drawing/spatial- 
order comparison, 96 per cent for drawing/reference-points comparison and 62 per 


cent for the spatial-order/reference-points comparison. 


btained the same classification for the spatial 
dence was found in 54 per cent of the cases 
arison and in 64 per cent of the cases in 

Of the cases of non-correspondence, 


* Four of these were all less advanced subjects who had a classification of I for drawing 
and O for spatial order. 
D 
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COMPARISON OF NUMBER AND SPATIAL CONCEPTS 


'The four experiments on number concepts which were carried out with these 
subjects are described in detail in the paper already mentioned. Stage III again 
indicated concrete operational thinking, and subjects were classified on their 
showing stage III responses as follows: (1) on all four experiments; (2) on three 
experiments; (3) on one experiment; (4) on none, but showing two or more stage IT 
responses; (5) none, but showing only one stage II response; (6) none, and showing 
only stage I responses for all experiments. 
A comparison of the results obtained for the four number experiments (classified 
n six groups as above) with those obtained for each of the three studies of spatial 
concepts is shown in Table 5. There is a general trend in the group for more 


Table 5. Comparison of results for concepts of number and space 


Adults and children Adults and children, Adults only, 
—— sian spatial order drawing re points 
number concept Stage Stage Stage 
experiments 
Stages HI П I O Totals III IL I Totals III II I Totals 
(1) 4 at III 6 I o o 7 I 6 о 7 3 3 o 6 
(2) 3 at III 3 o o o 3 o 3 ә з о 3 o 3 
(3) 1 at III 6 H o a ¥ o 6 f 7 o 6 o 6 
(4) o at III 
oor3atII 7 14 o о 21 о 16 20 о I о I 
(5) 2 at III $ á " 
rat П 5 3i I o 37 o II 25 36 о I 2 1 
(6) oat II or III we . E 
I only o 5 10 4 19 o 2 17 19 o o 2 2 
27 52 11 4 94 I 44 47 92 з 41 4 48 


advanced results to be obtained on the spatial order tasks than on number tasks 
and for drawing to be less advanced than number concepts. It can be seen from 
Table 5 that there is little difference in spatial concept results between the subjects 
Who have one, three or four results at the stage III level for number concepts: 
all but two obtain stage III results for the spatial order task, and with one exception 
they do not obtain stage III results for drawing. However, those who obtained 


stage III results for the reference points experiment all obtained four stage III 
number results. = 


Of the subjects who obtained no stage III results for 
those with two or more stage II results for number Concept: 
with those obtaining only one stage II result for numbe 
obtains significantly more stage II results for draw; 
(x? = 13:26, p< o-oo1, d.f. = 1), though there are 


number experiments, 
S have been compared 
r. The former group 
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85 per cent of the subjects used the same type of 
or intuitive) in relation to number concepts and 
ber and drawing; 75 per cent did so for 


concrete operational category, 
thinking (concrete operational 
spatial order; 83 per cent did so for num 
number and the reference points task. 


TYPE OF PATTERN AND CLINICAL TYPE 


The incidence of non-correspondence between stages for number concepts and 
spatial concepts and between the spatial concepts was examined among various 
clinical groups. Mongols were the only group large enough to be selected for 
comparison. These did not differ significantly from non-Mongols in any respect. 
Similarly adults were not differentiated from children by their pattern of results. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

en confirmed for both concepts of number and of space: 
have been found among subnormal subjects as Piaget 
dies of normal children aged four to seven years. 
d the sequence of Piaget’s stages. In a cross- 


pulation the relation of steps in the 
wever, to examine 


The first hypothesis has be 
the same types of response 
and Inhelder report from their stu 

The second hypothesis concerne 
sectional study of an extremely deviant po 
sequence to chronological age is of little value. It is possible, ho 
this hypothesis by determining whether subjects who show a response ranked at a 
certain point in the sequence also show all the responses placed earlier in the 
sequence by Piaget. This could not be done for number concepts, since steps in 
the sequence consisted of different methods of tackling the same problem and, when 
a more advanced method appears, the less adequate earlier one is not likely to be 
used, For spatial concepts, however, the subjects were required to carry out tasks 
postulated by Piaget to increase in difficulty, and the data could be examined by 
the method mentioned above. 

The sequence suggested by Piaget and Inhelder was confirmed for all three 
spatial concepts that were investigated. For the spatial order tasks, the order of 
difficulty for subnormal subjects was found to be the same as that claimed by 
Piaget and Inhelder to develop at successive ages in normal children. The results 
of the few subjects who achieved higher gradings for the reference points experi- 
ment suggested the same order of difficulty as that observed by Piaget and Inhelder. 
With the exception of the first three of Piaget's figures (of topological shapes), the 
frequencies of success by subnormal subjects indicated the same sequence in the 
development of drawing for these subjects as suggested by Piaget and Inhelder. 

The success of some subjects, when the small circle in the first three figures 


was increased in size, indicates that the reason for failure to reproduce these = 
correctly was failure to reproduce the small circle and not inability to reproduce 
Some subjects also failed to reproduce 


the spatial relations of the two figures. 1e сш 
correctly figures which Piaget and Inhelder claim to be of comparable ditiieu ty to 
d, again involved the 


ones they did copy correctly. These figures, which they failed, ава 
making of a distinction between figures that were similar 1n outline (between a 
circle and an oval; between a square and an oblong; between two circles apart, 
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touching and overlapping). Failure to reproduce these distinctions in drawings 
may therefore be due to a failure to take account of a difference that is to them 
less obvious than that between figures which differ in the number of sides and the 
size of the angles, as in the distinction between a square and a triangle. 

Two characteristics of the severely subnormal might account for these findings 
on drawing: one is the limited intellectual development of the subjects, and the 
other is the high incidence of cerebral abnormality in the group investigated 
(35 per cent of the non-Mongols showed clinical signs of such abnormality, and 
the post-mortem evidence of Crome (1954) indicates that the actual incidence is 
higher than that detectable during life). Peel (personal communication) reports 
that, among a group of normal children who copied the twenty-one Piaget and 
Inhelder figures, those under five years of age tended to omit the small circle in 
figures 1, 2 and 3, while most of those more than five years old reproduced it.* 
This suggests that this phenomenon of failing to reproduce a small aspect of a 
figure is a feature of normal child development, and accordingly that it is found 
among the severely subnormal because they have the intellectual development of 
normal pre-school children. On the other hand, Benton (1945) reports that 
accuracy of memory for drawings differentiates brain-injured from non-brain- 
injured adults; some of his drawings have a smaller figure separate from the main 
figure. This suggests that the cerebral abnormality of many of the severely sub- 
normal may be the operative factor, though it cannot be assumed that phenomena 
shown by adults who have suffered injuries to previously intact brains will 
necessarily be found in children with diffuse cerebral damage starting before birth 
or early in post-natal life. 

The effect of the latter condition is to slow down psychological development 
generally. The point is whether the severely subnormal are later in copying a 
small feature of a drawing than are normal children who have reached the same 
point in the development of other cognitive functions. A comparative study of 


severely subnorma] subjects and normal children matched for the relevant cognitive 
variables is required for the 


of the finding of the 
and those for numb 
Piaget Stages in the 


elucidation of this problem, as it is for an evaluation 
present study of a discrepancy between gradings for drawing 
er concepts. If normal children are found to be at different 
ir concepts of number compared with those of concepts of 
Space, then no importance can be attached to such discrepancies among subnormal 
individuals, If, on the other hand, the majority of normal Children are evenly 
developed, in terms of Piaget’s stages, for various conc 

then the findings of the low gradings for drawing, 
cepts, obtained by the severely subnormal, assumes greater significance, though 
the fact that more than half the present subjects obtained higher gradings for 
Concepts of space involved in spatial order tasks than for those involved in drawing 
is inconsistent with the hypothesis of a genera] visual-spatial disability in the 
subnormal. 
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Institutionalism in Mental Hospitals 


By J. K. WING 
Medical Research Council, Social Psychiatry Research Unit, 
Institute of Psychiatry, London, S.E.5. 


Ratings of mental symptoms, behaviour in the ward, and attitudes to discharge were made 


on random samples of male schizophrenic patients, aged under sixty, from two London 
mental hospitals. Those resident less than two years were omitted. 


There was a concentration of unfavourable attitudes to discharge in the longer-stay 
groups which remained significant when age, and mental symptom category, were allowed 
for. There was no significant association between mental symptom category and length of 


stay. There was no significant association between ward behaviour and length of stay 
except for one single item. 


The results suggested that patients gradually develop an attitude of indifference towards 
events outside the hospital which is part of a syndrome of ‘institutionalism’. No such long- 
term deterioration in mental symptoms or ward behaviour was demonstrated but relatively 
rapid changes, or deterioration before the two-year point, could not be excluded. 


INTRODUCTION 


‘institutionalism’ can presumably be used to describe any behaviour 
which is evoked in an individual by the social pressures of an institution. In a 
wider context, Merton (1957) has described five types of individual adaptation to 
cultural values—conformity, innovation, ritualism, retreatism, and rebellion— 
which could be used as a basis for systematic investigation. No doubt other 
syndromes could also be delineated. Social organizations such as the Government, 
the Church or the family are as legitimately called institutions as are orphanages 
or convents. Many writers, however, have referred particularly to a form of 
behavioural reaction which is said to occur frequently among individuals who have 
remained for prolonged periods in certain types of segregated community, 
Bettelheim & Sylvester (1948), for example, described an institution in which a 
rigid, comprehensive and impersonal regime allowed no scope for individual 
decisions on the part of the inmate children and, demanding only their compliance, 
led to emotional apathy, lack of spontaneity, and an incapacity for active adjustment 
to events which were commonplace to non-institutionalized children, Similar 
terms have been used to describe the effects of prisons, tuberculosis sanatoria, 
mental hospitals, and homes for old people, and Titmuss (1958) has indicated the 
same tendencies in some general hospitals. The effects of prolonged incarceration 
in segregated communities have been described in detail in numerous novels and 
descriptive works, again with remarkable agreement on such details of the syndrome 
as apathy, resignation, dependence, depersonalization 
is this limited concept of ‘institutionalism’ which 
the present work. 


m doubt because of the difficult methodological problems involved, few of the 
€ = so 2 published have described the systematic collection of empirical data 
УНЕО BERNE AR A Bast pup rnc conclusions as fp the nature and origin of 


'The term 


› and reliance on fantasy, It 
provided the starting-point for 
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institutionalism. Before reporting a preliminary attempt to provide such data, 


some of the factors involved in investigating institutionalism will be considered in 
detail. In particular, three variables have obvious relevance: (a) The actual social 
pressures to which an individual is exposed after admission to an institution, 
whether general—common to all institutions—or specific to one particular kind. 
(b) The pattern of susceptibility or resistance to various types of institutional 
pressure which the individual possesses when he is first admitted. (c) The length 
of time that the inmate is exposed to the pressu 
: Each of these variables will be discussed, fir 
institutions, irrespective of type, and secondly, in 
hospital. > 


res. 
stly, in the general context of all 


the specific context of the mental 


(a) The social pressures of an institution 
58) calls certain segregated communities ‘total institutions’, 
and lists a number of features which they have in common. The staff and inmates 
have fundamentally different points of view, and may come to perceive each other 
in narrow, hostile stereotypes. There is great social distance between the two sides 
and little movement between them. Decisions about admission and discharge are 


made by authority and the individual has little say in them. The amount of contact 
with non-institutional life is strictly oked upon as a privilege. 


rationed and is lo 
The inmates sleep, play and work in one place, and an overall rational plan guides 
all behaviour. Even the smallest detail, such as when an 


н inmate shall bath or cut 
his nails, may be decided for him. Social experience is reduced to a uniform dull- 
ness, The inmate is no longer looked upon as a father, or an employee, or a 
Customer, or as à member of numerous specialized social groups, and his ability 
to play everyday social roles may atrophy from disuse. He does not practise 
travelling on buses, OF spending money, or choosing food or clothes. His relation- 
ships with the outside world are reduced to a minimum. | | 
These are features of ‘bad’ institutions—authoritarian, custodial, and deadening 
—and they are the reason for the recent reaction against the use of the institution 
for solving or alleviating social problems, as Titmuss (1959) has pointed out. 
No such swing of opinion away from the good institution can be discerned: the 


effective general hospital for the acutely ill, the public school and other socially 
But these have been experienced and 


approved forms of institutional саге. i 
remembered only by a minority; for most people institutional life has spelt little 
besides ugliness, cheapness and re 

Many of the general factors which total institutions are sai 
may certainly be seen in mental hospitals, and all the features ; 
attitudes which make up the syndrome of institutionalism may readily be found 
among long-stay mental patients (Belknap, 1956; Caudill, 1958; Goffman, 1959). 
However, in addition to these general pressures, institutions often have an educat- 
ing, treating or reforming function which takes a wide variety of specific forms 
according to the ostensible purpose of the institution. Such methods include the 
re-education of a persistent offender (Scott, 1960), the i eet of confessions, 
Or the conversion of prisoners-of-war to 2 different political point of view (Schein, 


Erving Goffman (19 


stricted liberties.’ 
d to have in common 


of behaviour and 
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1956). The effects of such positive pressures have to be disentangled from the 
effects of the more general routines mentioned earlier since they may advance or 
retard the development of institutionalism. 

The specific features of treatment in mental hospitals are difficult to allow for 
individually. They include electrically-induced convulsions, prefrontal leucotomy 
and other brain operations, insulin comas, and treatment with various types of 
drugs. Social treatments include group psychotherapy, re-education through con- 
tact with a ‘therapeutic milieu’, and planned occupational therapy, though these 
have often not been extensively used until very recently, and long-term patients 
will not have had the benefit of such methods during most of their stay in hospital. 
Dietary deficiencies and the physiological results of underactivity may also have 
affected the clinical picture in past years (Kety, 1959). 

It is probably safe to say that most patients who have been continuously resident 
for more than two years in a mental hospital will have been exposed to many of 
the general features of ‘total’ institutions, and that the presence of features specific 
to mental hospitals is unlikely to have retarded much the process of institutionalism. 


(b) Susceptibility to institutional pressures 


Persons sent to prison, mentally ill patients, individuals suffering from tuber- 
culosis, orphans, prisoners-of-y 


war and refugees are all in their different ways 
unrepresentative of the general population of a country, and they take with them, 
if they are admitted to an institution, their own specific characteristics. However, 
some are more likely to be admitted than others and there may be general factors 
which make admission to any institution more probable. Those who have not 
built up strong ties in an outside community through marriage or work or family 


or other interests; those who are vulnerable because of poverty or age or social 
position; those who have never been concerned w 


ith problems of personal liberty 
and decision-taking; 


those in whom social relationships induce anxiety or discom- 
fort and who prefer a social environment where interaction can be minimal—all 
these may have an increased liability to admission, and their chance of discharge 
later on may be reduced. Thus there may be, for various reasons, a state of 
Susceptibility to institutionalism which is present when the individual 
the Segregated community, so that, at its most extreme, a Person may show 
dependence on the institution, and apathy about leaving, very shortly after 
admission (Ellenberger, 1960). The essence of the Concept of institutionalism, as 
so far discussed, is that exposure to the social Pressures of the institution has 
brought about a change in the individual’s behaviour and attitudes: but the 
limiting case occurs where such behaviour is already present in embryo before 
admission, If a great many such people are admitted, the a 


prevalence of ‘institutionalism’, compared with that in another с 
be misleading. 


So far as mental hospitals are concer; z 
ned there is anoth 
: = er problem. All the 
rene cera they are ‘ill’ in some way. Since t. half the patients 
spitals 
Mito id а vn re arters of those who have been in hospital 
y are suffering from schizophrenia, it will be convenient to 


first enters 


i 


у 
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limit discussion to this disease. The question arises how far the typical symptoms 
of the illness (in which shallowness of emotional response and lack of motivation 
are common symptoms even when the patient has never been admitted to hospital) 
can be distinguished from the aspects of behaviour and attitudes which are said 
to be characteristic of institutionalism. Schizophrenic patients, by reason of their 
numbers and prolonged residence, acquire, transmit and partially determine the 
peculiar culture of the hospital community (Sommer, 1959). The problem of 
institutionalism in mental hospitals has become therefore, in large measure, the 
problem of the long-term management of schizophrenia. 

_ Thus it is important to try to discover whether any deteriorating effect of 
institutional procedures can be demonstrated in schizophrenic patients. Such 
deterioration might take place either in aspects of behaviour and in attitudes which 
would be regarded by physicians as part of the illness, irrespective of social setting 
(for example, marked blunting of affect, disordered speech, delusions or hallucina- 
tions), or in aspects of behaviour and in attitudes which could reasonably be 
regarded as part of a syndrome of institutionalism even in people who were not ill 
(for example, dependence on the institution, apathy about leaving, lack of interest 
in events outside, lack of competence in extramural activities, resignation towards 
the institutional mode of life, and so on). Since, logically, either of these two sets 
of factors may vary independently of the other, any investigation into the effects 
of prolonged institutional pressures should differentiate between them as clearly 
as possible, though some overlapping cannot be avoided. (In particular, apathy 
and flatness of affect, unrealistic ideas about the future and delusions, must 


overlap.) 

The classical view, 
schizophrenics is an inevitable 
disease, has probably never bee 
theless, it has in part determine 
The opposite, equally extreme view, 


that the familiar ‘end-state’ seen in long-hospitalized 
consequence of the deterioration inherent in the 
n held, in pure form, by any psychiatrist. Never- 
d a good deal of clinical thinking on the subject. 
that the end-state is solely dependent on the 


Social environment, has probably never been held by any sociologist, though some 
have seemed to approach such a position. A moderate medical viewpoint has been 
stated by Lewis (1953): “The concept of disease has physiological and psychological 
Components but no essential social ones. In examining it we cannot ignore social 
considerations, because they may be needed for the assessment of physiological 
and psychological adequacy, but we are not bound to consider whether behaviour 
is socially deviant: though illness may lead to such behaviour, there are many forms 
of social deviation which are not illness, many forms of illness which are not social 
deviation.’ Wootton (1959) has recently reinforced this view. The important 
Point is that, although the social environment may influence the onset and course 
of the disease, illness and environment remain logically distinct: each may vary 


independently of the other. 


(c) Length of exposure to institutional pressures 
n with complete 
h lasting effect o 


A short-term deprivation of liberty, eve and perhaps humiliating 
n the average individual 


change of routine, is unlikely to have muc. 
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(for example, during a brief stay in a general hospital) unless there is some kind 
of susceptibility. On the other hand, many years in a ‘maximum-security’ prison, 
exposed to a rigidly monotonous regime which allowed no opportunity for in- 
dividual responsibility in deciding everyday behaviour, would surely affect most 
people in some way, though a number of resistant individuals would no doubt be 
found. One would expect, therefore, that the longer a person had been exposed 
to such routines the more likely he would be to show traits of institutionalism. On 
the other hand, specific environmental pressures of various kinds might accelerate 
or slow down the process of change, and determine its direction. Since a long-term 
study of changes in behaviour and attitudes over many years has obvious practical 
disadvantages, it might appear sensible to compare individuals who had been 
resident in a total institution for varying periods of time. There is a serious 
objection to this method, however, unless the effect of selection can be allowed for. 
Not only may individuals succumb immediately to institutional pressures (with 
an exacerbation of symptoms or the appearance of institutionalized behaviour 
patterns) but there may be a selective effect of certain social characteristics, such 
as marital and occupational status, on length of stay. This is certainly true of 
schizophrenic patients in mental hospitals (Norris, 1956; Brooke, 1957). Brown 
(1960a) has shown that schizophrenics who were visited during the first two 
months after admission in 1950 had a significantly greater chance of leaving hospital 
than those who were not. No doubt a similar selective effect could be found in 
those who were apathetic on admission, which could partly account for any higher 
proportion of apathetic patients in the longer-stay groups. 

Fortunately, this factor can be allowed for to some extent, since the chance of 
discharge after two years’ continuous stay in hospital was not, until recently, a very 
considerable one, and a large increase in, for example, the proportion of apathetic 
patients in the longer-stay groups could not be explained in such a way (Kramer, 
1955; Brown, 19606). In order to allow to some extent for the effect of increasing 


age, it would be desirable also to omit from the study patients who had reached the 
age of sixty, 


In summa 


ty, so far as general features go, most mental hospitals are likely to 
exhibit man 


y of the features of ‘total’ institutions, and their specific features are 
not likely to obscure the study of institutionalism, particularly if recently admitted 
Patients, who may have been exposed to less restrictive regimes, are excluded. In 
order to avoid the complexities introduced by studying many different diagnostic 
Categories, interest should be focused particularly on schizophrenic patients, who 
form three-quarters of the long-stay group. Aspects of behaviour which s 
Characteristic of the illness irrespective of its social setting should be studied 
separately from aspects of behaviour which are thought to be typical of ‘total’ 
institutions whether the inmates are mentally ill or not. Since schizophrenic 


patients with certain social characteristics are likely to be discharged within two 
years of admission, and since the chance of disch 
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This kind of investigation would not take into account the possibility of relatively 
їй apid changes for the better or for the worse, either in schizophrenic symptoms or 
in institutional behaviour and attitudes. These would be more suitably investigated 
in specific experiments. Only a limited hypothesis could be tested—that there isa 
gradual deterioration, over many years, in the attitudes and behaviour of schizo- 
phrenic patients who are aged fifty-nine and under and who have already spent at 


least two years in the mental hospital. The present investigation is not concerned 


with other mental illnesses, nor with other types of behavioural reaction (e.g. 


neurotic or antisocial) in the inmates of institutions. 


PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


Standard data were collected about random samples of half the male chronic 
schizophrenic populations of two London mental hospitals. Only male patients, 
under 60 years of age, were selected. Lists of names were drawn up in alphabetical 
order, by wards, of those said unequivocally in the case records to be schizophrenic. 
Every second patient on these lists was interviewed and a schedule of information 
was completed by the ward charge nurse. The information collected, apart from 


age and length of present stay, was of three kinds: 
ychiatric examination by the investigator. The 


symptoms rated were emotional blunting, poverty of speech, incoherence of speech, 
delusions and hallucinations. Each was rated on a 5-point scale (1, no disorder; 2 minimal ; 
3, moderate; 4, severe; 5, very severe). On the basis of this material, the patients were 


divided into three groups: 
(i) Moderately ill (a rating 
(ii) Severely ill with ‘florid’ 


delusions, irrespective o: 
(iii) Severely ill without ‘florid’ symptoms (all rem 


well-recognizable groups were obtai 
lassification derived from them, 


(a) Ratings of symptoms made after a ps 


of 3 or less in each category). 
symptoms (a rating of 4 or 5 on incohere 
f other ratings). 


nce of speech or 


aining patients). 
ined. The reliability of the 


In this way three clinically 1 1 | ‹ 
was investigated in detail 


clinical ratings, and of the c 
(Wing, 1961) and was found to be satisfactory. . 

(b) At the same interview, а number of standard questions were asked about how strongly 
the patient wanted to leave hospital and what his plans for the future were. Ratings of 
attitude to discharge were made оп a 5-point scale (1, keenly wishes to leave; 2, leaves 
decision to discretion of doctor, relative, etc.; 3, Very vague or ambivalent about leaving; 
4, Seemingly indifferent; 5, definitely prefers to stay in hospital). The correlation coefficient 
for two psychiatrists independently rating the same random sample of 25 men and 25 
Women, all schizophrenic and long-hospitalized, was o:83. Plans for the future were also 
rated on a 5-point scale (1, definite, realistic plans; 2, fairly definite plans, on balance 
realistic; 3, fairly definite plans, on balance unrealistic; 4, fairly definite plans, quite un- 


realistic; 5, no plans at all). 

(c) The senior charge nurse of each 
over seven days and then complete a г: 
schedule two scores were derived. The first represent 


Posed of items concerning conversation, degree of intera 
slowness and underactivity (range of scores + 8 to — 24). 


ward was asked to observe each patient's behaviour 


ating schedule about him (Wing, 1960a). From this 
ed social withdrawal and was com- 


ction, interests, Care of appearance, 
The second represented socially 
embarrassing behaviour and was composed of items concerning overactivity, irritability, 
bizarre mannerisms, talking and laughing to self and abnormal speech content (range of 
Scores o to — 32). These scores were completely independent of the interview data. 
Reliability, determined in preliminary work, was satisfactory 2. 
Score: during extensive testing, 7 varied from 0°73 to o:87. Reliability, on the other score, 
Was satisfactory as between nurses (r — 0:67-o:77) but more variable between different 


Occasions of rating (7 = 038-0791). 
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RESULTS 
For the purposes of comparison, the data from the two hospitals (in which the 
main variables were similarly distributed) were combined. 
1. Attitudes to discharge and plans for the future 


The distribution of attitude ratings in five length-of-stay groups is shown in 


Tables т and 2. When the group of patients who have been in hospital less than 


two years is omitted (because of the considerations mentioned earlier), it is clear 


Table 1. Attitude to discharge by length of stay in hospital 


Length of stay in hospital 


Total 
© EE 2-4:11 5-9:11 IO-I9:II 20 + over 2 years 
Rating of attitude a к-с A ear 
to discharge N b N 95 N % N ГА N [A N 9, 
1 and 2 36 507 I2 29: 1 236 ч а 
(Definite wish to VS в 3 6 ars z 8 32 173 
leave) 


3 17 239 15 36:6 I4 2555 6 II3 s 139 до 21'6 
(Vague wish to 
leave) 
4 and 5 18 254 14 342 28 соо 41 774 30 
(Indifferent or 
wish to stay) 


Total 71 1000 4: тоот ss rooo 53 1000 36 1o00 185 100'0 


that there is still a marked con 
longer-stay groups. 
from two to five ye 


centration of the less satisfactory attitudes in the 
Twenty-nine per cent of patients who have been in hospital 
ars have a fairly definite desire to leave, and 34 per cent wish 


Table 2. Plans for the future by length of stay in hospital 


Length of stay in hospital 


‘Total 
раа «run 2-4:11 5-9:11 10—19:11 ge + Over 2 years 
for the future N % N % N % N % N % N 9). 
I and 2 39 465 17 ans :2 а 6 XS а ы ы 20:5 
(Realistic plans) 
3 and 4 14 197 9 220 II 200 10 18-9 4 Ir2 34 18-4 


(Unrealistic plans) 


Б 24 338 15 366 32 582 37 69:8 5 Я 6r 
(No rateable y 399 xu 
plans) 

Total 71 1000 41 oor 55 1000 


53 1000 36 Toor 185  rooo 


ns of patients who have been in 


hospital over 
per cent. 
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Length of illness (from time of first admission to hospital for mental illness), as 
opposed to length of stay, is more difficult to allow for because the two variables 
are highly correlated. However, within the group of patients who have been ill 
from ten to twenty years, there is still a highly significant association between 
length of stay and attitude to discharge (see Table 4). 


Table 3. Attitudes to discharge by length of stay, within three age-groups 


Age 
30-39 40-49 50-59 
Length 96 with % with % with 
of some wish some wish some wish 
stay N to leave N to leave N to leave 
« III 26 69:2 18 66:7 8 
2-4:11 17 765 13 76:9 4 54:6 
5-9:11 24 375 17 58:8 10 2 
10-19:11 23 ы т) ы 13 38:5 
20 + І } 167 10 8 25 20'0 
x 20:7 22:1 61 
Р < o'oot < 0001 < 0:05 


Table 4. Attitudes to discharge by length of stay 
(considering only patients first admitted to hospital between ten and twenty years previously) 
Percentage with 
some wish 


Length of stay N to leave 
< ты 13 84:6 
2-19:1I 32 532 
20 + 46 239 


(х = 173, df. = 2, P = < 0:001) 


2. Clinical classification of schizophrenic symptoms 
Table 5 shows that there is no overall relationship between the clinical classifica- 


tion of the patients and their length of stay (x? = 152; df. = 6, p = > 005). 


Table 5. Attitude to discharge by clinical grouping and length of stay 


Length of stay 


2-4:11 5-9:11 10-19:II 20 + Total 
d Е i % with 
% with % with % with % with mA is 
Clinical some wish some wish some wish some WIS! NU to lêvê 
Groups N to leave N to leave N toleave N to leave 
goo, 55 49% 


ue A 255 а es st 273 57 45% 


Moderately ill 13 3 
579 15 267 ІІ 


everely ill with 12 667 19 


t Orid' symp- ” 
Sige ; оо 73 26:0 
erely ill with- 16 Soo 22 409 20 тоо 15 
Out ‘florid’ 


Symptoms 
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Members of the three clinical subgroups tend to have different attitudes to dis- 
charge, and the overall relationship is significant (x? = 86,df=2,p= < 0:02). 
However, although this tendency remains evident within each of the four-length- 
of-stay groups, it is not statistically significant in any of them. On the other hand, 


the relationship between attitude and length of stay remains significant in each of 
the clinical subgroups. 


3. Behaviour ratings 


The mean behavioural scores in four length- 
Analysis of variance discloses no significant 
(e.g. for Social Withdrawal, F — 0°93, p = 


of-stay groups are shown in Table 6. 
difference between the group means 
> 0°05). 

Table 6. Social behaviour (mean scores) by length of stay in hospital 


Length of stay 


Type of ward behaviour 


2—4:11 5-9:11 IO-IQ:11 20 + 
Social withdrawal — 41 — 5-5 = 35 = уб 
Socially embarrassing behaviour — 3'9 — 43 = 5:5 — 5:6 


4. Confirmatory study 


In order to check the reliability 
of the attitude rating, 
schizophrenic patient 


nurses were asked to 
which were noted d 
patients received, a 
asked to select one 


With their current behaviour (nearly all the patients interviewed were under no 
form of legal restriction and could hay 
Nevertheless, the choices do show a significant association with length of stay, as 
is shown in Table 7. (Combining the second and third rows, x? = 8:1, d.f. = 2, 
p= < 0:02.) 


The analysis of the behavioural check-list is presented in Table 


mmi 


* 


m E ce 
$ 
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as shown in Table 9. The longer a patient has been in hospital, the less likely is 


he to receive visitors (y? = 35:5, df. = 4 P = < 0-001). 


Table 7. Self-rated attitudes by length of stay in hospital 


Length of stay 


2-4:11 5-19:11 20 + Total 


Attitude to discharge N % N 96 N N 
Definitely wants to leave soon 13 722 24 471 7 304 44 478 
Wants to leave one day 5 278 1 21:6 6 22 
Prefers to stay — 16 3r4 IO 435 26 


"Total 18 100'0 51 тоот 23 1000 92 100'0 
ex 6 == до = 


Not able to say 7 — 27 


Table 8. Specific items of social behaviour by length of stay in hospital 


Percentage of each length-of-stay group 'Total number 


showing the characteristic showing 
characteristic 


5-9:11 10-19:11 20 + 


Behavioural characteristic 2-4:11 
Mute and inaccessible 120 2° 22:2 172 22 
Passively withdrawn 440 4274 378 58:6 59 
Laughing or talking to self 32:0 394 578 75:9 69 
Occasional restlessness or excite- 
ment 360 4274 48:9 344 55 
Violent, threatening or destruc- 16:0 152 15:6 6:9 18 
tive 
Liable to be incontinent, or needs 240 21:2 35:6 37°9 до 
washing ог dressing 
Extreme slowness or under- 320 242 244 27:6 35 
activi 
oen n lack of interest (even 320 242 378 345 43 
in television) 
25 33 45 29 132 


Total number ‘at risk’ 


Table g. Visiting by length of stay in hospital 
Length of stay in hospital 


2-9:11 Total 
سمس سے سے‎ cc ہے‎ 
чун ә NA A 76 
wt 16 356 3 1035 O 


10-19:11 20 + 


Goes home, or is visited regularly 43 NE. pus 
Visited less than once a month. Does 6 dog її 244 10 г 7 
not go home 5 2:6 
Never visited and never goes home 9 155 18 400 16 552 58 Ев 
Total 58 99:9 45 1000 29 1000 13 
DISCUSSION 


It may be dangerous to infer a longitudinally-acting causal aem from c 
Sectional data. Nevertheless, that part of the hypothesis which pis 16 а grauia 
deterioration in attitudes with length of stay has not been disproved, as it might 
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well have been. There is a progressive increase, with length of present stay, in the 
proportion of patients who appear apathetic about life outside hospital. This 
association is not wholly dependent on present age (in any case, patients over 
fifty-nine were not included in the study), nor on the length of time since the 
patient was first admitted for mental illness. Patients who had been in hospital 
for less than two years were omitted and the factor of selection (though still present 
to some extent) cannot account for the high relationship found. This relationship 
can be demonstrated in all three clinical groups—in fact it is most obvious in the 
large group of patients with severe blunting of emotional responsiveness and 
poverty of speech. The patients’ self-ratings of attitude (though of somewhat 
doubtful validity) show a similar pattern. The hypothesis that there is a gradual 
change in attitude in patients who stay for prolonged periods in a mental hospital 
will therefore, for purposes of further discussion, be accepted. 

The attitudes chosen for investigation are probably representative of a wider 
syndrome which may reasonably be termed ‘institutionalism’, many aspects of 
which were not measured. A hint as to one kind of factor which may be operating 
to produce this syndrome is given in Table 9, which shows the increasing lack of 
contact between patients and their relatives, with increase in length of stay. In a 
current research project, in which the effect of an Industrial Rehabilitation Unit 
(primarily for non-institutionalized disabled persons) on chronic schizophrenic 
men is being studied, their lack of competence in everyday activities which most 
people take for granted is very striking. The resulting aversion from everyday 
extramural life, and the attraction of the diminished responsibility which in-patient 
status allows, lies at the very heart of institutionalism. ы 
| Ко doubt the various factors described by Goffman as characteristic of total 
institutions operate to a greater or lesser extent in different establishments. In 
mental hospitals (even good ones, such as the two hospitals investigated here) the 
emphasis for the majority of inmates has been on a long stay, and a marked social 
isolation from the community. Schizophrenic patients may be more sensitive to 
such factors than inmates of other segregated communities, but this syndrome of 
institutionalism is presumably due mainly to similar pressures to those operating 
in other ‘total? institutions over long periods of time. It is therefore possible that 
Something similar could be demonstrated in other long-stay establishments such 
as preventive-detention prisons or refugee camps, though no doubt different com- 
binations of factors would produce differences in the syndromes of institutionalism 
found. 

In marked contrast to these findings, very little relatio 
Strated between length of stay and s 
clinical examination, or in behavioy 
nurse. There is certainly no evide 


increase in schizophrenic deficits with time, but 


y patients with marked 
às in the longer-stay groups. 
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Fish, 1958) have shown, in detailed studies, 


that the leading symptom in *true' chronic schizophrenic illnesses does not show 
much variation once the patient has been ill for ten years. A majority of the 
patients in the present study had been ill for many years before they had been 
admitted to hospital on the present occasion. * Deterioration', which is a firmly 
held clinical concept, may have taken place mainly during the first ten years of the 
illness, which remained relatively stable thereafter, as Kleist and Leonhard 
suggest. The present study can throw no light on whether such early deterioration 
occurred, nor to what extent it could have been prevented if a satisfactory social 


environment had been provided. 

In addition to this limitation, 
stimuli may have effects which are relatively rapid in actio 
considered that catatonic motor symptoms (for example, rigidity of posture, 
seless or impulsive movements, stereotyped mannerisms, etc.) 
the therapeutic regime adopted. 'The hospitals 
ll good modern mental hospitals, adopt a ward 
deractivity and the overactivity of such 


patients, and ‘typical’ catatonics are now hardly to be seen. But if schizophrenics 
are placed in certain sorts of social environment, their symptoms may still be 
exacerbated, and the change may take place very quickly. Such effects, if they 
exist, would not, of course, be demonstrated by the present method of investiga- 


tion. 
Thus, ‘institutionalism’, in the sense of a grad 
yards events outside hospital, does seem to be a 


institutional life and apathy tow is seem to 
factor of major importance even in good mental hospitals. ‘Deterioration’, in the 
sense of a gradually increasing clinical deficit, cannot be demonstrated anes the 
Patient has been resident for two years. Relatively rapid fluctuations’ in the 
clinical state, due to changes in the social environment, may occur, 
be recorded using the present technique. | . Жуз 

From the point of view of rehabilitation, а long-stay schizophrenic patient in 
these two mental hospitals may have two sorts of handicaps: the chronic symptoms 
which identify him as a schizophrenic and which limit his capacity for work and 
independent living (‘primary disabilities"); and the handicaps which he has 
secondarily acquired during a prolonged stay in a semi-closed institution. In the 


latter case there is the problem of preventing the development of institutional 
ects. In the former case, there is the problem of 


attitudes, or of mitigating their eff à азе wee] 
providing a social setting in which, with skilled physiological and psycho cun 
treatments, schizophrenic symptoms will be minimised. Making such a distinc in 
allows a more rational approach to social therapy, and a more realistic assessm° 
of the benefits to be expected from it. 

The recent ads of multiple admissions of short duration, with ‚үа 
Support during periods out of hospital, is bound to have a beneficial effect = 
Preventing secondary handicaps, if it is carried out efficiently. The pasie requie 

dicap a schizo- 
d, and appropriate help 


Kleist (Fish, 1957) and Leonhard (1957; 


it should also be emphasized that environmental 
n. It has long been 


apparently purpo: 
are very markedly affected by 
concerned in this survey, like a 
routine which minimises both the un 


ually acquired contentment in 


but would not 


ment is that residual primary dysfunctions which continue to han 
Phrenic after discharge from hospital should be recognize 


E 
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given. In addition, social liability or socially embarrassing behaviour should not 
be allowed to reach a point at which the hospital’s relationship with the com- 
munity is likely to be damaged. The social isolation of mental hospital patients is 
due in part to the way in which they are perceived by the general public (Carstairs 
& Wing, 1958). 

A healthy social environment in hospital will help to reduce both types of 
handicap to a minimum, though it will not necessarily cure schizophrenia. How- 
ever, where attitudes have already become set in an institutional mould, as may be 
the case with 40 per cent or more of the chronic schizophrenic patients currently 
in mental hospital (even excluding those aged sixty and over), rehabilitation and 
resettlement present exceedingly difficult problems. In the days when few patients 
were expected to leave mental hospitals, the induction of such a state of mind had 
obvious advantages. Even now, the amenability of institutional schizophrenics is 
very striking compared with the relative intractability of acutely ill psychotics, and 
it can be used in rehabilitation, if not in resettlement. It is a grave handicap in 
those patients who are not ill enough to need further in-patient treatment, and it 
brings up all sorts of moral problems as to how far they should be pressed to change 
their attitudes. There is evidence that many handicapped schizophrenic patients 
can work reasonably well, and that some can maintain themselves, while living in 
hospital (Early, 1960). If their attitude has not finally crystallized into a determined 
wish to remain in hospital, they may eventually, with help, resettle and become 
self-supporting outside (Wing, 19605). 

Many suggestions have been put forward as to the kind of social milieu which 
would favour the preservation of healthy attitudes and, at the same time, minimize 
schizophrenic symptoms. So far, the experimental work which alone can answer 
such problems is lacking. 


I am indebted to Dr A. B. Monro and Dr 


4 R. K. Freudenberg, and to their staffs, for 
their co-operation and encouragement. 
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Maternal Attitudes to Child Socialization: 
Some Social and National Differences 


By R. LYNN ax I. E. GORDON 


4 
Exeter University 


The finding of Sears, Maccoby & Levin (1957) that in the U.S.A. middle-class mothers are 
more permissive and less punitive in socializi i 


unsocialized behaviour; (2) Bri 
than American mothers. 


INTRODUCTION 
An important strand of evidence in our 
socialization of the child can be deri 
socializing techniques. It can be assu 
ization is a function partly of inherited 
mental pressures. Hence any theory 
environmental factors can and should b 


and the resultant degree of socialization which different classes attain. 
The general feature of class differences in socialization which any theory of the 
socialization process must accommodate is that the middle class tends to be more 


socialized than the working class, This appears to be true both in the U.S.A. and 
in England. The American findings are substantial and have been summarized by 
Clausen (1957); pattern of life. . . puts a high premium on physical 
gratification, on free expression of aggression, on spending and sharing. Cleanliness, 
respect for pr. operty, sexual control, educational achievement—all are highly valued 
by middle class Americans—are of less importance to the lower class family.' 
Although far less Work has been done in England it is likely that similar class 
differences exist; for example, delinquency is much more prevalent in the workin, 
class (Burt, 1935) and the working class is less educationally ambitious (Floud, 
Halsey and Martin, 1956). 

A number of investigations have been carried out in 
class differences in socialization to differences in child 


knowledge of the variables affecting the 
ved from the study of class differences in 
med, in the most general terms, that social- 
Constitutional factors, and partly of environ- 
of the nature of these constitutional and 
€ checked against social differences in them 


"The lower class 


“Tearing practices, "These 
(1958), who concludes that 
nt and rely more on appeals 
nbrenner also reviews some 
of socialization are likely.to 
€s and class differences tend 


an attempt to relate these _ 
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and permissiveness of aggression. Of these, the punishment of aggression factor 
seems relatively straightforward. It was found that a mother's punishment of her 
ated to the amount of aggression the child 
displayed, and that working-class mothers made greater use of punishment, so that 
these class differences in child-rearing techniques do something to account for the 
class differences in socialization. On the other hand, the permissiveness factor does 
not seem to operate consistently, since maternal permissiveness was found to be 
positively related to the aggression of the child, and it might therefore be expected 
that working-class mothers would be more permissive than middle-class mothers. 
In fact, the reverse was found to be the case. These class differences in permissive- 
ness throw somie doubt on the finding of Sears and his associates, a doubt which 
is strengthened by Lynn's (1961) failure to confirm the finding among English 
families. It should be noted, however, that when the Sears sample was broken 
down into national groups, the British middle-class mothers emerged as less 
permissive than working-class mothers. This is, of course, the finding that would 
be expected from the theory that permissiveness encourages aggression, and if 
confirmed it would do something to strengthen the theory. Accordingly we have 
carried out the investigation described below to elucidate English class differences 


in mothers’ attitudes to child rearing. . 


child’s aggression was positively rel 


THE INVESTIGATION 
The sample of English mothers on whom the investigation was carried out was 
made up as follows. Forty-eight mothers (21 middle class and 27 working class) 
were obtained at parent-teachers’ association meetings of two village schools in 
Devon. These mothers showed the same class differences as those reported by 
Sears, but in view of the possibility of bias in the sample a further investigation 
was made in the city of Exeter. Here middle- and working-class residential areas 
were selected and interviewers called at the houses; all mothers of children aged 
4-18 years were asked to complete the questionnaire (described below) measuring 
2 middle-class and 24 working- 


attitudes to child-rearing. In this way a further 22 orkin 
class mothers were obtained. The trend in this sample was in the same direction 
as that obtained from the parent-teacher associations and the two samples were 


therefore pooled. : 

The measuring instrument used consists of five scales drawn up and standardized 
by Sears and his colleagues. The scales take the form of remarks made by mothers 
about the behaviour of their 5-year-old children and the way they dealt with it. 
For example, the first item of the punishment of aggression scale runs: ‘Yesterday 
Mark deliberately dumped a box of soap on the floor, and I decided the best way 
to handle it was to call off our afternoon walk to the playground. The mother has 
to read these statements and indicate on a five-point scale how far she agrees or 


disagrees with the course of action taken. Three of Sears’ scales were used in the 
present study, namely punishment of aggression, permissiveness of aggression, and 
permissiveness of immodesty. 

The sample of mothers was 
of the husband's occupation as с 


divided into middle and working class on the basis 
lassified by the Registrar-General. Table 1 shows 
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the mean scores of the middle- and working-class mothers and, for comparative 
purposes, of the American sample investigated by Sears. 


All the mean differences between the social classes in England are statistically 
significant at the o-05 level (using the '?' test). Of the differences between the total 


Table 1. Mean scores and S.D.s of British middle-class and working-class and 
"American mothers on scales assessing attitudes towards child socialization 


Permissive of Punishment of  Permissivéhess of 


immodesty aggression aggression 
British middle class 48:56 +746 42°44 + 8:63 313+ 6:59 
British working class 40:88 + 7-99 46:67 + 6:98 4961 + 8:87 
British total 44'55 ± 8:66 44°65 + 8:07 51°30+ 8:00 
American total 54:65 t 7:07 


41:90 t 7°31 60°13 + 10:57 
n 


English sample and the American sample, the two differ significantly at the o:05 
level on the scales permissiveness of immodesty and permissiveness of aggression, 
but only differ significantly at the o-ro level on the punishment of aggression scale. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 
The results emerging from the study are as follows: 

(1) In England, as in the U.S.A., middle-class mothers are less punitive than 
working-class mothers. This finding strengthens further the theory that there is a 
relation between maternal punitiveness and the aggression of the child. 

(2) English middle-class mothers are also like American middle-class mothers 
in being more permissive of aggressive behaviour. This finding throws more doubt 


on the Sears finding that there is a relation between maternal permissiveness and 
the child’s aggression. 


(3) English mothers tend to be less 


permissive and more punitive than American 
moth 


ers. Assuming that punitiveness is the more important factor, it would be 
expected from this finding that the English would be more aggressive and less well 
Socialized in general than the Americans. While we do not know of any investiga- 
tion explicitly designed to test this proposition, the available evidence makes us 
Suspect that, if anything, it is the Americans who tend to be less well socialized 
than the English. For example, the number of murders per head of t 
is considerably higher in America (Royal Commission on Capital 
1953); American school-children are less concerned about education: 
(Sarnoff e? al., 1958) and are educationally less forwa 


he population 
Punishment, 
al attainment 
td (Pidgeon, 1958); and 
ysenck, 1959). We do not 
068 present something of a 
inking m the aggression of the child. 
B is possible to explain this difficulty b i editary factors. Aggres- 
extraversion (e.g. Eysenck, 
determined to a considerable 
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en it is considered that Americans are 
ted it seems not improbable that they 
in view of the findings that people 


genetically a more extraverted strain. Whi 
descended from ancestors who have emigra 
are selected for some personality factor; and 
with extraverted characteristics are intolerant of monotonous stimuli (Petrie, Collins 
& Solomon, 1960) it seems not implausible that extraversion might be a factor in 
emigration. Such a hypothesis could, of course, easily be checked. Now it has 
been shown that extraverted mothers are less punitive towards their children than 
introverted mothers (Lynn, 1961) and this finding is consistent with the finding 
that American mothers are less punitive than English mothers. It is, therefore, 
suggested that the hereditary factor of extraversion accounts for both the non- 
punitiveness of American mothers and the aggressiveness of their children, and 
that the hereditary factor is a more important determinant of aggression than the 


mother’s punitiveness. 


We should like to express our gratitude to Professor R. R. Sears of Stanford University 
o Mr David King, 


for lending us a copy of his maternal attitudes questionnaire; and ti 
Mr Terence Dowling and Miss Ruth Carr for help in interviewing. 
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Teachers’ Attitudes to Education 


THE STRUCTURE OF EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES 


By R. A. C. OLIVER anv H. J. BUTCHER 
Department of Education, University of Manchester 


‘Three attitude scales were constructed on the hypothesis that attitudes to education might 
be partially represented by the dimensions of naturalism, radicalism and tendermindedness. 
The development of these scales and their administration to a representative sample of 300 
teachers are described, and evidence of their reliability, validity and reproducibility is given. 
A factor analysis of items from the three scales was carried out. The extent to which this 
analysis supported the hypothesis of three independent dimensions is discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


In а previous paper, Oliver (1953) suggested that the discussion of education might 
be clarified by the use of a taxonomy of theories derived from empirical evidence. 
Of the distinctions made by theorists of education in this country and in the U.S.A. 
(e.g. Adams, 1912; Brameld, 1955; Brubacher, 1950; Butler, 1951; Richmond, 
1953; Ross, 1942), one of the most far-reaching was that between idealism and 
naturalism. Briefly, idealist theories postulated that the most valued human 
characteristics were akin to those of a permanent universal order, whereas naturalist 
theories regarded them as unstable products of evolving human life. Other con- 
cepts may without much violence be subsumed under these heads. Thus, on the 
one hand, the theories which go under the names of pragmatism, progressivism 
and reconstructionism in the United States, as described by Brameld and Bru- 
bacher, seem to reflect a general attitude to education similar to that of naturalism 
as described by British theorists, and the concepts of essentialism and perennialism 
discussed by Brameld appear to represent aspects of the philosophy of education 
commonly referred to as idealism in this country. 

The question may be asked, how far do these rather rarefied concepts serve to 
organize the actual attitudes of teachers in schools? Since historians of educational 
theory have found considerable difficulty in imposing a logical classificatory system 
on the highly explicit, distilled and systematic theories of recognized 
of education, it would, one imagines, be even more difficult to 
and unsystematic views about education held by Practising 
will these be unsystematic, but they may include beliefs 
logically hard to reconcile. The writer of a book on еф 


philosophers 
classify the implicit 
teachers, Not only 
and opinions that are 
ucation presumably takes 
n the other hand, is too 


tg ensure that his views on apparently 
ICit contradictions. 


sense of being a kind of highest common denominator of agr 
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t three categories or dimensions might form a 


useful provisional framework for the classification of teachers’ attitudes to educa- 
поп, 'The first dimension, that of naturalism-idealism, was derived from the 
writings of philosophers of education, as already described. It was also thought 
likely, however, that the extensive research which has been carried out on the 
structure of general social attitudes would yield findings relevant to educational 
attitudes. In particular, the two well-known factors of radicalism-conservatism 
and tendermindedness-toughmindedness reported by Eysenck (1947, 1954) seemed 
to offer dimensions applicable to education. Three attitude scales were accordingly 
constructed, which were designed to measure teachers’ attitudes to education in 
terms of naturalism (the N scale), radicalism (the R scale) and tendermindedness 


(the T scale). Whereas, therefore, the N scale was based on earlier work in the 
eement among writers 


and T scales, although not directly derived 
e associated with empirical findings on the 


The initial hypothesis was tha 


on the philosophy of education, the R 
from previous work in education, wer 
structure of attitudes. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Systematic research on the structure of educational attitudes is comparatively 
scanty. ‘Techniques of opinion-attitude measurement have been used quite often 
in educational research, but most commonly to solve a specific research problem 


of narrow scope. 

The work of Peterson (1933) probabl 
study, but there are important differences 
First, Peterson’s inquiry was co 
alent in the American e 


y bears the closest relation to the present 
between the aims and techniques of the 
nfined to the attitudes of training- 
ducational system. Secondly, 
ssification; although the 
priori into seven areas of 
dicated positions on a 


two researches. 
college lecturers or their equiv: 
Peterson employed a one-dimensional system of cla 
is questionnaire were divided a 
Iculated. These scores in 
continuum, which apparently combined features 
scale as used in the present research. If these 
k is closely relevant. Topics common 


seventy-nine items in h 
content, total scores were ca 
‘traditional’ versus ‘progressive’ 
of both the N scale and the R 


differences are borne in mind, Peterson’s wor 
to the two researches include education as a preparation for adult life, ‘formal’ 


methods versus ‘activity’ methods, the function of examinations, the value of 
certain subjects in training the mind, education as a means of transmitting the 
cultural heritage, moral values as absolute or dependent on social convention, and 
the relative contributions of individual talent and of training to the efficiency of 
the teacher. Peterson found a wide scatter of scores on his questionnaire; lecturers 
connected with universities, younger lecturers, those with Ph.D. degrees, an those 
who had recently taken courses in the general theory of education tended to cluster 

at the ‘progressive’ end of the continuum. 4 j 
Koch et al. (1934) found that a ‘liberal’ or ‘easy-going ” attitude to children 5 
freedom was strongly associated with length of education in the teacher. Harding 
dgments of American 


(19444, b) investigated the educational attitudes and value Jud E 
student teachers and concluded that a general liberal-conservative factor constituted 
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the main underlying dimension. Cook, Leeds & Callis (1952) gave an account of 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. The MTAI may approximately be 
described as a measure of ‘progressive’ versus ‘traditional’ attitudes to education, 
and the content of its items overlaps with that of the scales described in the present 
research. On the other hand, the MTAI, unlike the Manchester questionnaire, 
carries the additional implication that the ‘progressive’ attitudes are the desirable 
ones on every issue. Moreover, Evans (1958) found the MTAI very susceptible 
to ‘faking’ by British students. Ryans (1953) made an analysis of the opinions 
held by teachers in American primary and secondary schools. His inquiry, how- 
ever, was mainly limited to opinions about curriculum and method. A factor. 
analysis of items produced rather inconclusive results, but the two principal 


(oblique) factors both appeared to deal with a ‘traditional’ versus ‘progressive’ 
dichotomy. 


‘Two interesting papers by Kerlinger & Kaya (19594, b) deal directly with the 
structure of attitudes to education both among students of education and the 
general public. They found two factors of ‘progressivism’ and ‘traditionalism’, 
which they concluded to be distinct dimensions rather than opposite poles of the 
same continuum. In spite of the thoroughness of these authors’ statistical analysis 
one must hesitate to accept their main conclusion. An unusual feature of their 
scales is that they contain items phrased in one direction only, so that there are no 
'anti-progressive' items in the scale of ‘progressivism’, nor any ‘anti-traditional’ 
items in the scale of ‘traditionalism’. More crucially, Kerlinger & Kaya (19590) 
interpret a difference score (‘progressivism’ minus "traditionalism") as a measure 


of inconsistency in attitude, which seems illogical if the two factors are virtually 
independent. 


A number of research re 
attitudes to the upbringin 
of Shapiro (1952), 


ports deal with the closely related field of parents’ 
g of children. The most relevant of these is perhaps that 
who found that some of these attitudes were significantly related 
to general social attitudes as measured by Eysenck’s two scales, and also to voting 
behaviour. The parents who voted Labour were found to express a more tolerant 
average attitude to the free expression of their children’s desires than those who 
voted Conservative. 

In general, therefore, previous research suggests a fair degree of со 
Structuring in teachers’ attitudes to education, but throws a dim and indirect light 
on the details of the structure. In so far as general factors are indic: 


1 H ated, these in 
no way contradict the hypothesized factors which form the starting-point of the 
present investigation. 


nsistency and 


e THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ATTI 


TUDE SCALES 


in which items are selected accord: 
(‘D? and ‘F’ values). ‘FP’ 


ee 
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in the same way positive responses 


is taken as evidence of a naturalist attitude; 
ndermindedness in 


to R+ and T+ items indicate respectively radicalism and te 


education. 

The T scale differs in ce 
sub-items, only 42 are scored, and these a 
whereas for the N and R scales the norm 
possible responses was adopted (i.e. + + scored 5, 
forth), in the case of the T scale the range of possible responses is from + + + 
. An intentional distinction was thus preserved between the N and 
nd and the T scale on the other. In the latter, all four 
m in some degree justifiable and 
1 scoring of each item involved 
t would be more likely. 


rtain respects from the other two scales. Of its 64 
re scored in an asymmetrical fashion; 
al Likert method of scoring the five 
+ scored 4, ? scored 3, and so 


through ? to — 
R scales on the one ha 
statements about each topic were intended to see 
attractive; in the former the ordinary, symmetrical 


no presumption that either agreement or disagreemen 


THE SAMPLE OF RESPONDENTS 

hnical adequacy of the measuring 
ere used, which were generally 
ts in the University of Manchester Department of 
ill be described in a later section, the questionnaire 
hers for the purpose of validation. 


representative of practising teachers in 
d was constructed as 


roject, in which the tec 


In the earlier stages of the p 
lored, pilot samples w 


instruments was being exp 
made up of evening studen 
Education. In addition, as W 
was given to contrasting groups of teac 

'The main sample was intended to be as 


England and Wales as could practicably be arranged, an 
follows: Respondents were recruited by two means; first, by an invitation inserted 


in the bulletin which the Manchester Education Committee issues to the teachers 
on its staff, and second, by a letter sent to the Heads of schools in which students 
of the Department practise teaching, asking the Heads to bring the questionnaire 
to the notice of their staffs. Respondents were asked not to give their names. In 
all, 440 responses were received. Particulars were available from a Ministry of 
Education list of the distribution of teachers by age, Sex and type of school in the 
whole of England and Wales on 37 March 1953. When particulars of the 440 
teachers who had responded to the questionnaire were tabulated on the same bases, 
the distribution was found to differ significantly from that in the country as à 
whole. Accordingly, cases Were successively discarded at random from the 
categories which were ‘overfull’ and, by a process of trial and error, the largest 
possible sample (in round numbers) was retained in which the proportions would 
not differ significantly from the corresponding proportions in the whole country. 
The overall deviation was assessed by a series of chi-square tests, and the sample 
had to be reduced from 440 to 300, and some categories combined, before the A 
way distribution (by age, sex and type of school) corresponded within the limits 


of chance error to that in the Ministry’s list. 


The teacher sample is similar in some respe t. 1 
public-opinion polls. Neither can claim to be a random or à probability sample, 


but both make use of stratification to reflect population proportions on several 


variables. As compared with the opinion poll samples, the teacher sample is ata 
n being limited to one geographical area, but in another respect 1t 1s 


cts to the quota samples used in 


disadvantage i 
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superior. In the typical quota sample stratified on more than one variable, the 
numbers of, say, men and women and of young and old people may be proportion- | 


ate to the numbers in the whole population, yet the number in a particular cell of 
the contingency table may be quite disproportionate. The use of a chi-square test 
in the present research avoided this difficulty by ensuring approximate corres- А 


pondence within cells as well as іп rows and columns. The composition of the 
sample of teachers is shown in Table 1. 
Table 1. Sample of Teachers used in the Research 
Type of School 
Secondary Secondary 
Age Primary Modern grammar Other ‘Total 
Under 30 41 7 7 6 61 
30-39 42 18 то 10 8o 
40-49 47 17 II 15 9o 
Over 5o 43 12 6 8 69 
Total 173 54 34 39 300 
RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE PILOT SURVEYS 
(a) The reliability of the attitude scales 
This information was based on a sample of fifty-seven evening students who 
were working either for the Diploma in Education or the degree of Master in 
Education in the University of Manchester. The split-half reliability coefficients 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula are shown below: 
N R T 
0:917 0:849 0:813 
The test-retest coefficients (about three weeks’ interval) were 
0:896 o:870 0:877 
The N and T scales were identical with those used in the main research, but the 4 
R scale differed slightly, being an earlier form in which the possible responses 
ranged from + + + through ? to —. 
(b) The validity of the scales 


Mr T. H. B. Hollins of the Department of Education, Un 
kindly undertook to rate thirty-three students on the natu 
sion. The rating (on a nine-point scale) was likely to b. 
students had been engaged in discussions of edu 
of one or two years in Mr Hollins's classes. 'Thi: 


the ratings were found to have the very high test-retest reliability of + 0-84 (one- 
month interval). The correlation between Score on the N scale and the rating 
was +0°65. This correlation with an independent criterion is some evidence of 
the validity of a measure for which objective criteria are not readily available. 


iversity of Manchester, y 
ralism-idealism dimen- 
e reliable, since all the 
cational philosophy over a period 
S expectation was confirmed when 
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Validation of the R scale followed rather different lines. Although it was 
designed to measure radicalism-conservatism in education, there are grounds for 
supposing that radical or conservative opinions on educational topics will be linked 
with radical or conservative opinions on political issues; scales of general social 
attitudes, which discriminate between members of different political parties, 
commonly include items dealing with educational issues. Accordingly approaches 
Were made to the Conservative and Unionist Teachers’ Association and to the 
National Association of Labour Teachers, and members of these associations were 
invited to complete the questionnaire anonymously. Seventy-two completed forms 
were received from the former organization and eighty-one from the latter. The 
results of this inquiry, conducted in 1954, are shown in Table 2. The mean scores 
of the members of the Conservative and Unionist Teachers’ Association and of the 
National Association of Labour Teachers were respectively the lowest and highest 
of any groups which had completed the R scale to date. The mean scores of two 


groups of teachers who were not selected on the basis of political party are given 
for comparison. The first group is that on which the figures for reliability, just 
discussed, were obtained, the other consisted of seventy-three occasional students 


attending lectures in the Department of Education. 


Table 2. Mean scores on R scale (items marked +++ to —) 


Group of teachers M S.D. N 
Conservative and Unionist Association 74'9 15:6 72 
National Association of Labour Teachers 12273 19:1 81 
Diploma in Education and Master in Education students 1003 18:0 57 

95'4 17'9 73 


Occasional students 

On the assumption that general political o flected in beliefs 
about educational questions, the above figures suggest that the R scale discriminates 
sharply between radical and conservative opinions about education. These scores, 
however, should not be directly compared with mean scores in the main research, 
since the former were obtained with the experimental system of scoring the R 
scale, which allowed for responses ranging from +++ to =, instead of the 
Subsequently adopted + + to = =- 

More difficulties were experienced in selecting suit 


pinions will be r 


able criterion groups for the 


provisional validation of the T scale. It had, however, been predicted (Oliver, 
1953) that church workers would be tender-minded and that a *strongly favourable 
ical attitude". 


attitude towards technical education wou d pract Los hit 
The questionnaire was accordingly administered to fifty-eight members 0 


Institute of Christian Education, and to seventy-three student-tearae™ A the 
Bolton Training College for teachers of technical subjects, and the results are shown 
in Table 3. Scores of the two groups of teachers atten e Depart- 


ment of Education are again provided for the sake of comparison. 
As can be seen from Table 3, the hypothesis about the relative scores on the T 


Scale of the group of actively Christian teachers and the group of technical teachers 
in training was apparently verified. The scale differentiates quite sharply between 


Id be a tough-minde 


ding courses in th 
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the two groups in the expected direction. On the other hand, the ‘unselected’ 
group of teachers attending courses scored, on the average, even more highly* on 
‘tendermindedness’ than the Christian group, whereas the occasional students 
proved almost as tough-minded+ as the technical student-teachers. 


A possible 

Table 3. Mean scores on T scale 
Group of teachers M S.D. N 
Institute of Christian Education 1379 149 58 
Bolton Training College 1232 15:8 73 
Diploma in Education and Master in Education 1433 13:8 57 
Occasional students 126-1 157 73 


explanation for these results is that the T scale, 
may reasonably be called ‘toughmindedness’ 
against ‘practical’ points of view, and the stu 
tender-minded than practising teachers, 


while measuring a dimension that 
› is also sensitive to ‘theoretical’ as 
dents of educational theory are more 


(c) The reproducibility of the scales 


ards of ‘unidimensionality’ or 's 


sense, 


The distinguishing feature of a perfect Guttman scale is that from any subject’s 
total Score on the scale his response to every item is automatically known. To put 
this in another way, the items form a cumulative scale in such a way that if a 
subject endorses an extreme item (at one end of the scale) he will be known also 
to have endorsed all the less extreme items. Perfect scales of this kind do not 
occur in Practice, but if, on the average, 9o per cent of responses are reproducible 
in the sense described, the coefficient of reproducibility is said to be 0:90 and the 
items, provided they fulfil certain other conditions, are said to form a Guttman 
scale, 

The most important of these conditions are as follow: 
ofanswer categories which forms part of the scalogram technique tends to maximize 
reproducibility, a restriction is imposed that, if all items are dichotomized, at least 
ten must survive the scaling process to provide su 


r icient evidence that the data 
are genuinely scalable. (b) A fair proportion of thi 


s: (a) Since the combination 
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Ideally it would have been desirable to analyse all the items of one scale at a time 
that is to test the whole of the N scale for unidimensionality, and then to do dis 
same for the R scale and the T scale. But since each scale contains more than 
twenty items, each with five response-categories, the capacity of the scalogram 
boards used was insufficient to handle a whole scale in one analysis. It was there- 
fore necessary to analyse separately half-scales, each consisting of half the total 
number of items, known respectively as Form A and Form B. This was unfortun- 
ate since the results by this method are likely to be different and rather less easy to 
interpret than if it had been possible to analyse a whole scale at a time. The 
position is somewhat analogous to one that might be encountered in factor analysis, 
if one were forced to perform two separate factor analyses, one for each half of a 


test or battery, instead of one overall analysis. 
The results of the six scalogram analyses are summarised in Table 4. The тоо 


questionnaires analysed were those of the 57 evening students, and 43 occasional 
students selected at random from a group of 73. 


Table 4. Reproducibility of the scales 


No. of items 


No. of items Coefficient Mean No.ofitems retaining 

found to be of repro- modal reducedto 3 or more 

‘scalable’ ducibility frequency dichotomies categories 
N scale Form A 4 0'92 67 4 o 
Form B 7 084 68 7 o 
Rscale Form A 8 0:84. 78 8 o 
Form B 8 o:88 68 8 o 
T scale Form A 10 0:85 68 7 3 
Form B 10 0°85 68 8 2 


om Table 4 that even when the most favourable groups of items 
o dichotomies, these do not fully satisfy 


onality. In general, the criteria of 


It can be seen fr 
are selected and in most cases reduced t 


Guttman's stringent criteria of unidimensi i 
marginal frequencies and pattern of errors are quite well satisfied, but in every 


case either the coefficient of reproducibility is slightly below the required level, 
or the requirement of at least ten items in the scale when these are all dichotomous 
is not satisfied. This result is typical of a number of published researches (e.g. 
Noland, 1945; Gage, 1947; Clark & Kriedt, 1948; Eysenck & Crown, 1949; Ash, 
1954). Even to come so near satisfying Guttman’s criteria is probably strong 
evidence of homogeneity. The result of the scalogram analyses appears also to 
suggest that the T scale is the most homogeneous and the N scale the least homo- 


geneous of the three. 


THE FACTOR ANALYSIS OF ITEMS 


(a) The purpose of the factor analysis 

The principal purpose of the factor analysis was to test the hypothesis of the 
three dimensions N, R and T. Although the scales had already been subjected to 
a considerable degree of refinement and might be supposed to approximate to 
three meaningful dimensions, the factorial composition of each was unknown. It 
was possible that a factor analysis of items might reveal clearly defined factors 
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corresponding to the three scales, or to one or two of them; it was also thought 
possible, however, that new factors cutting across this provisional classification 
might provide a more satisfactory solution; a third and intermediate possibility 
was that the scales might form a useful approximation to factorially pure measures 
if certain items were removed, and others interchanged between the scales. 
Another aim was to improve the construction and scoring of the three existing 
scales. It was hoped to be able, as a result of the factor analysis, to produce univocal 
factorial scales, either by exclusion of items with low factor loadings on the main 
factors, or by a system of weighting based on the item factor loadings, or by a com- 
bination of these two methods. 


(b) The selection and inter-correlation of items from the three scales 


The total number of scored items in the three scales is 110 (30 in the N scale, 
38in R, 42 in T). It was impracticable to attempt to inter-correlate all items, since 
this would have involved computing [n(n— 1)]/2= 5995 correlation coefficients. 
Thirty-two items were therefore selected from the forty-seven which had been 
found to form one or other of the ‘Guttman’ scales; the items chosen were those 
which satisfied most adequately Guttman’s criteria of scalability, c.g. in respect of 
modal frequency. From the point of view of content, as wide a range of topics as 
possible was sought. 

The score on each of the items to be inter-correlated was on a five-point Likert 
scale. The fact that item analysis was employed during the construction of the 
scale to select the most discriminating items had automatically tended to prevent 
normal distributions of scores within items. In other words, items with a pre- 
ponderance of responses in the middle, most neutral, category had on the whole 
been eliminated in favour of those with a preponderance of responses in the outside, 
more extreme categories (e.g. the + + and — — responses). 'l'hus distributions 
of scores within items tended to be U-shaped, M-shaped or W-shaped, rather than 
normal, and were often in addition markedly skewed. 

In these circumstances, simple product-moment coefficients and tetrachoric 
coefficients were both considered unsuitable. It was decided to adopt the method 
of correlation by centroids (Snedecor, 1940). 

À new score matrix showing the centroid scores of the 300 teachers on the 
thirty-two items was drawn up, and these were punched on tape. Product-moment 
correlation coefficients were then calculated from the centroid scores on the 
University of Manchester electronic computer. In order to counteract the effect 
of coarse grouping, since each variable only contained five categories, a constant 


correction was applied to the 780 product-moment correlation coefficients (Guil- 
ford, 1956, p. 329). The effect of the correction was to multiply each coefficient 
by 1:1246. 


(c) The principal components factor anal à 
Á ‘ysis and 1 
quartimax method he rotation of factors by the 
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however, that the unrotated factors derived by this method might not provide a 
very clear psychological interpretation. In particular, the retention of a large 
general factor seemed less justifiable with this type of material than in the case of 
measures of ability. No programme was available for rotation of axes on the 
University of Manchester computer, but thanks to the kindness of Dr F. W. 
Warburton and of the staff of the University of Illinois, the rotations were per- 
formed on ILLIAC. 

The method of rotation used was the ‘Quartimax’ method (Neuhaus & Wrigley, 
1954). This method is a ‘blind’, analytic technique of rotation, which is designed 
to search out a close approximation to orthogonal simple structure, where such a 
solution exists. As Neuhaus and Wrigley point out, for many sets of data ortho- 
gonal simple structure cannot be attained, but their method will find objectively 
the nearest solution possible; this restriction may even be an advantage, since 
Thurstone’s instructions to seek oblique simple structure if an orthogonal simple 
structure does not exist involve some subjective criteria. The first four factors, 
each of which accounted for a substantial proportion of the variance, were rotated. 


The loadings on the first four factors (rotated and unrotated) are given in 


Table s. 

The unrotated factors, 
a very clear structure. Both the 
discriminate to some extent between items 
third factor approximately contrasts items 


R scale, The fourth factor is difficult to interpret. 
The pattern of loadings on the rotated factors is more striking. The interpreta- 


tion of the first factor is very clear. No items from the N and R scales have 
negative loadings as high as any of the fourteen items from the T scale, and three 
of the T scale items have loadings over —0°70- This first factor therefore appears 
to be one of tendermindedness in attitude to education, particularly since only 


three of the fourteen Т scale items onsiderable size on the 


second and third factors. 

It is almost equally clear that t 
radicalism, since of the twelve items wi 
scale items. "These form a rather looser clus 


did the T scale items around the first factor axis. 
The third factor appears to be one of naturalism in education, since of the ten 


highest loadings, seven belong to N scale items. In addition, all the N scale items 
have comparatively low loadings (below 0-3) on the first two factors, with the MEM 
exception of item N18, which is grouped by the factor analysis with the R scale 


items. 

"The fourth rotated factor appears similar in its pattern of loadings to the fourth 
unrotated factor and is equally difficult to interpret. Four items have loadings 
greater than o-4, three being positive and one negative. The three items with 
Positive loadings refer to the problem of ‘comics’ and the value of direct moral 
instruction; the item with the highest negative loading refers to the possibility of 
Propaganda getting into the wrong hands. 

F 


as can be seen from the table of loadings, do not yield 
first (general) and the second (bipolar) factor 
from the T scale and other items; the 
from the N scale with those from the 


have loadings of any ¢ 


he second factor must be interpreted as one of 
th the highest loadings ten are the ten R 
ter about the second factor axis than 
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Table 5. Unrotated and rotated factor loadings of thirty-two items from the three 
attitude scales 


Unrotated factor loadings Rotated factor loadings 
Item No. I II ПІ ІУ І II III IV 
N4 306 288 —457 324 —o19 206 =~ 526 418 
9 144 038  —463 979  —o09 —ооу  —às4 166 
13 118 377 —178 243 134 300  —245 285 
17 237 321  —344 | —o36 034 239 —466 041 
18 237 368 155 261 —032 468 014 254 
26 204 217 — 505 — 151 045 °79 —592 —045 
27 332 178 —185 — 280 —141 217 —375 —220 
29 174 359  —231 097 093 273  —344 069 
R2 408 326 318 007 —255 569 обо  —o23 
5 обо 428 262 170 129 478 145 140 
8 260 413 199 о8о  —o36 525 о 071 
9 обо 525 039 209 223 478 | —o67 219 
13 334 535 085 —115 —ооо бо  —173  —o9o 
23 471 366  —oz4  —227; 188 498  —3o06 —187 
25 272 498 121 —099 ото 570  —11;  —o89 
26 295 453 191 —074 —037 566 —032 — 003 
30 364 183 176 —262 —235 368 | —os2 —262 
oy 248 252 367 298 —145 457 24ї 253 
T 3d 434 —219 156 | —227 боІ 065 oo2  —238 
4a 494  —087  —422  —093 —374 e — 541 006 
4b 583  —o72  —482 ~172 —427 OI5  —644  —057 
5c 592  —382 078 O45  —705  —022  —o4o 045 
sd 624 | —406 169 075 — 762 oor 044 070 
7b 590  —221 —оз2 077 —боо o69 —17ї o88 
8c 497  —o45 164 —471 ~479 248 —113 —463 
9c 462  —194  —032 443 —478 042 —064 456 
od 480  —161  —ogi 432  —467 053  —133 459 
10a 529 208 10  —176  —345 442 —165 —161 
12c 483 —188 057 o80 —зо 079  —os6 o88 
13d 508  —188 163 002 —551 124 ооо = —oos 
14b 641 377 123 024 — 553 015  —o25 o21 
14с 548 | —402 064 130 —679 —об2х  —o24 134 
Percentage con- 
tribution to 
variance 16:8 10:3 б-т 45 1477 Ilo TS 45 


FACTOR SCALES 


€s could be improved and 
with high loadings on the 
which were approximately 
correlation which was found between 


the sample of 300 teachers these were: 
++0°582(N/R), +0°306(N/T) and +0-300(R/T), Secondly, the resulting new 
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as a measure of the latter. Thirdly, although any new scales based on the factor 
han the original scales, since it was 


analysis must necessarily be much shorter t 
-third and one-quarter) of the 


possible to analyse only a proportion (between one 
original items, this might give an advantage in ease of administration and scoring, 


provided the new scales proved as efficient as the original, longer ones. This was 
thought to be reasonably likely in view of the greater homogeneity within the scales 


which could now be obtained. 
An attempt was therefore m 
radicalism, and tendermindedness in educat 


the factorial content of the thirty-two items analysed. 

For each factor scale, only those items with significant loadings on the respective 
factors were included, the test of significance used being that of Burt & Banks, as 
described by Vernon (1950; P- 30). In general, items with significant loadings on 
more than one of the three factors were included in only one of the new scales, 
to avoid an artificially high correlation between the scales. Five items, however, 
with quite high loadings on more than one factor were included in more than one 
factor scale. ‘The numbers of items in the resulting new versions of the N, R and 


T scales* were respectively 11, 12 and 14, made up as follows: 


ade to construct three new scales of naturalism, 
ion by making use of knowledge about 


N13, N17, N26, N27, N29, R23, R31, T4a, T4b. 


Rs, R8, Ro, Кіз, R23, R25, R26, R30, 
c, Tsd, Tb, TSe, Тос, Tod, Troa, Trze, T13d, 


N factor scale. Items N4, No, 
R31, T10a. 


R factor scale. Items N18, R2; 


Items T3d, T'4a, 'T4b, Т5 


'T factor scale. 
"T 14b, T14c. 


er forms of the sample of teachers were re-scored accordingly, so 
cores on the three shortened scales. 
The inter-correlations of the three factor scales were 
proved, as expected, to be noticeably smaller than those of t 
scales, although the factor scores were still evidently not comp 


The product-moment coefficients are: 


N/R 
0:347 0:334 


The зоо апу 


as to yi а s 
yield factor then calculated, and 


he original attitude 
letely independent. 


N/T R/T 
0:208 


y of the new scales was also examined, but since the 
tests with the new factor weights proved 

of sixty teachers was drawn from the original 
ry satisfactory, since 


ults were ve 
f the three original 


The split-half reliabilit 
estionnaires by half- 
excessively laborious, a random sample 
300 who completed the questionnaire. The res 


е s ; eo 
the coefficients were slightly higher 1n every case Hun ioe tion in number of 
scales in the printed questionnaire, despite the drastic reductio ro 


re-scoring of qu 


items. In the case of the N Scale, at least; this result cannot be ascribed to a 
fortunate accident of sampling, since the reliability of me ШАО ЗЕ a 
recalculated from the scores of the reduced sample, and proved to be lower than 


with directions may be obtained from the 


for scoring, 


* Sample copies of the scales, 


authors. 
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for the total sample. The reliabilities are shown below, with the corresponding 
coefficients for the original scales, based on the sample of 300 teachers, in brackets: 


N R T 
0:731 (0:692) 0:836 (0-834) 0:835 (0:820) 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The main aim of the research here reported was to ascertain whether teachers’ 
attitudes to education could be classified in a meaningful way and to test whether 
certain @ priori classifications were borne out by empirical data. The a priori 
principles of classification had been chosen in the light of recognized philosophies 
of education and of previous studies of the structure of social attitudes. The 
dimensions chosen for the description of attitudes to education were naturalism, 
radicalism and tendermindedness. For each of these dimensions an attitude scale 
was constructed and administered to teachers. 

The investigation has clearly shown that teachers’ attitudes to education are 
organized in structures which can be described, though not completely, 
of tendermindedness, radicalism and naturalism. The tendermindedness 
particular is very clearly defined by the items of the scale, 
to be a satisfactory measuring instrument in terms of reli 
tender-minded attitude to education may be interpreted as one which regards 
children and others as persons to be treated as ends in themselves rather than as 
serving the interests of others as represented, for example, by the demands of 
vocational efficiency or the interests of the state, 

The familiar factor of radicalism is also clearly discernible in teachers’ attitudes, 
and the scale which measures it is almost as satisfactory as the scale of tender- 
mindedness. The scale of naturalism is less satisfactory, and the dimension 
naturalism seems less clearly applicable in the description of teachers’ attitudes. 
It seems as if the description of attitudes arrived at by psychological research fitted 
teachers’ opinions about education better than that which is usually employed in 
accounts of philosophies of education. It had been thought possible, however, 
before the research was undertaken, that the dimension of naturalism might prove 
to be altogether inapplicable and might merely be 'the resultant of radicalism- 
conservatism together with tendermindedness-toughmindedness? 
This has not proved to be the case: the third rotated factor, whi 
as a factor of naturalism in education, is quite clearly defined, 

It is intended to report findings about individual 


differences in attitudes, 
systematic differences between groups of teachers, and the Correlates of attitudes 
to education in subsequent papers. 


in terms 
factor in 
which has been shown 
ability and validity. A 


(Oliver, 1953). 
ch is interpreted 
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The Performance of Elderly Psychiatric Patients on 
Equivalent Forms of Tests of Memory and Learning 


Bv 5. A. RIDDELL, 
Banstead Hospital, Sutton, Surrey 


The equivalence in a psychiatric group of parallel forms of the Benton Revised 
Visual Retention Test (Benton, 1955) and the Inglis Auditory Recall Test— 
A.R.T. (Inglis, 1959) was investigated. Forms can be said to be equivalent only 
if they satisfy the following criteria: (1) scores on the two forms correlate highly; 


(2) there are no practice effects from one form to another; (3) the means of the 
two forms are not different. 


‘Twenty-six patients from an admission ward for female patients aged sixty and over were 


tested. The mean age of this group was 69°35 years (ѕ.р. = 5:83); their mean Progressive 
Matrices raw score was 17:1 (s.p. = 5°6) and their mean Mill Hill Vocabulary score was 
48°7 (S.D. = 15-3). The final diagnoses of the twenty-six patients were as follows: 
‘paraphrenia’, 5; ‘depression’, 7; ‘manic-depressive psychoses’, 5; ‘paranoid psychosis’, 
15 ‘schizophrenia’, 2; ‘confusional state’, 1; ‘epilepsy’, 1; ‘arteriosclerotic dementia with 
depression’, 2; ‘senile dementia with depressive features’, 1; ‘alcoholic dementia’, 1. All 
patients were on medication which, except in four cases, remained constant throughout 
testing. Fourteen patients were on chlorpromazine at dosages of not more than 300 mg. 
per day, five patients were receiving 5 mg. of Stelazine twice daily, three patients were on 
Tofranil (100-150 mg. per day) and one was on anticonvulsants. Seven patients had 
received E.C.T. (2—7 treatments 
completed treatment at least one week before testing was started. 

Under ‘Standard’ conditions of administration (Benton 
Form C of the Benton followed one week later by Form D, 
by Form C. Twelve patients had Form A of the A.R.T. 
B, and ten had Form B followed by Form A. The 
random-selection procedure. For reasons of illness, рі 
to test all twenty-six patients on both tests. 


» 1955), fifteen patients had 
and ten had Form D followed 


RESULTS 

Benton (sce Table I). There were no significant differences between the two 
groups on age, Progressive Matrices score or Mill Hill score. 
Scores, irrespective of form, were not significantly different fro 
contra-indicating practice effects. The data for the forms were the 
and correlations computed for these as well as for the sub 
A.R.T. (see Table 2). There were no significant diffe 
groups on either Progressive Matrices or Mill Hill Score, 
significant difference at the 5 per cent level on age. Againt 
contra-indicated any practice effect and the dat 


Total occasion 
m one another, 
refore combined 
“groups separately, 
rences between the two 
There was, however, a 
he total occasion scores 
a for the forms were combined. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The results throw some doubt on the equivalence of these two tests. In the case 
of the Benton, the means of the two forms 


ms were not significantly different and there 
were no practice effects. The correlations, however, are considerably lower than 


those quoted for normal groups (Benton, 195 5). In the case of the A.R.T., there 


>) 
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Performance of Psychiatric Patients—Tests of Memory v 
Table 1. Benton Form C v. Form D 


‘Correct’ scores: 
Form C followed by Form D 
g^ 


NA i and 
Мей S.D. Mean S.D. *t? (rel.) E 

2°73 1°73 2:20 2:0I 1:07 N.S. 0'514 

с Boge followed by Form C 
ees 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

2:50 1775 3700 1°73 1'25 N.S. 0:760 
'Total Form C Total Form D 
| ———— 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

2:84 1771 2:32 1:91 1:57 N.S. 0:606 

‘Error’ scores: 
Form C followed by Form D 4 

ot‏ ——— چ ہس 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
12°73 4°39 13°33 4°53 0:588 N.S. 0°635 

Form D followed by Form C 

کے س .رس 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D.‏ 
N.S. 0:873‏ 1:54 524 13:00 5:52 1440 
Total Form C Total Form D‏ 

—— ت ے‎ 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
12:84. 4°75 13°76 4797 I'311 N.S. 0'751 


n.s. = not significant. 


Table 2. A.R.T. Form A v. Form B 


Form A followed by Form B “Р (rel.) ty? 
mm 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
3933 2694 27:00 26:96 1:80 N.S. 0:643 
Form B followed by Form A 
EEG, و‎ 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
29°30 1913 39:20 25:08 1:10 N.S. 0:274 
Total Form A Total Form B 
ہی‎ —_—_—— 
Mean SD. Mean 80р. 
2:072 N.S. 0507 


39:27 26:11 28:05 23775 
Were no significant differences between the means of the two forms; however, for 
the combined data, the difference was very nearly significant at the 5 per cent level 
and does suggest that the forms may not be equivalent. Itis unlikely that this can 
be accounted for by the age difference as Inglis (1959) has demonstrated that no 
relationship exists between age and A.R.T. The correlations between the forms 
were even lower than those of the Benton. There were no practice effects. 
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Test: Clinical and Experimental 


Critical Notice 


By F. E. EMERY 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations 


The Assimilation of British Immigrants in a Western Australian Community. By Alan 
Richardson. Research Group for European Migration Problems (REMP), Bulletin 
g (No. 1/2), 1961. 


This is one of the most recent reports to come from the University of Western Australia’s 
project on the social-psychological aspects of migration and assimilation. The project has 
been running for some nine years and has given rise to theoretical contributions (Taft, 
1957) and to research on the assimilation of such diverse groups as Hungarian and Baltic 
refugees, Dutch nationals (Taft, 1961) and British nationals (Richardson, 1957, 1959). 

Dr Richardson has interviewed a sample of ninety British immigrant married couples 
who were randomly selected from а small new industrial town near Perth, Western 
Australia. His interview schedule was ‘richer’ than is usually found in this field, both in 
its range of topics and in the sophistication of some of his subsidiary scales. To provide a 
basis for comparison, he has interviewed, on a comparable schedule, a sample of forty-five 
Australian-born married couples from the same community. The results clearly indicate 
that assimilation is a slow process even in the case of Britishers who are so closely allied 
culturally to the Australians. Although Dr Richardson claims to have identified a general 

i ocess he has not allowed this to blur what his facts reveal to 
ychological phenomena—phenomena which are very relevant 
to our current concern with problems of identity and values and separation. Unfortunately 
there is little attention given to the sociological settings within which these phenomena 
are elicited and sustained. 'The reader might too easily forget just how atypical this 
community is. It was built from scratch in 1953-4 to accommodate the employees of a 
single plant and consequently had no core of community life. Nor is it contiguous with any 
ralian community. Since its inception, the majority of its inhabitants have 
been immigrants and even many of the Australians have come from Eastern Australia, and 
lack local ties. It is difficult to believe that this setting offers the usual urban opportunities 
for experiencing the Australian way of life. Significantly, the women who have lived in 
other Australian neighbourhoods are more likely to show signs of assimilation (p. 47). 

Particular significance is attributed to this study on the ground that it presents a 'standard 
conceptual scheme together with measuring instruments which will enable further compara- 
tive studies to be made on the assimilation of immigrants? (p. 3, Foreword by R. Taft). 
The ‘standard conceptual scheme’ is that assimilation has three components: satisfaction 
with life in the adopted country, identification with the dominant national group, and 
acculturation to the way of life of that group. Furthermore, and this is the key assertion: 
these components are said to be interrelated as stages of a single process so that *each stage 
in the assimilation process is a prerequisite for the occurrence of each subsequent phase’ 
(p. 29)—thus identification only occurs after satisfaction is achieved and acculturation only 
occurs after the migrant is both satisfied and identified. The measuring instruments that 
are presented as the tools for this conceptual scheme are a set of items for each of the three 
components that are claimed to be scalable, in Guttman’s Sense, and which together form an 
overall Guttman scale for assimilation. 


nfor 1 L Port nor those presented in R. Taft’s recent 
replication (1961) provide encouraging support f 


i or the conceptual scheme or for the 
measuring instruments. p Б 
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presupposes both satisfaction and identification. Despite the arbitrary selection of ‘cutting 
па on the scales, it seems that of the thirty ‘acculturated” persons in Richardson's 
E "a куш аге also ‘identified’ and ‘satisfied 3 while in Taft’s sample only four 
Rd ics ‘acculturated Dutchmen meet the theoretical requirements. A description of 

ilation process that has nothing to add about acculturation is still somewhat short 


of oring a standard scheme for comparative studies. 
e proposition about satisfaction and identification seemed to be supported in that 
identified but not satisfied. 


тшше more people were identified and satisfied than were 1 

tis difficult, however, to accept these facts as sufficient proof of the time order, that is, 

that satisfaction leads to identification (p. 50). Nor can one overlook the fact that the 

са scale' includes responses to the Tem * Except for possible holidays would you 
pend the rest of your life in Australia?’ One would have thought that this item would 

have been placed in the identification scale in order to avoid spurious correlation. 

As a general procedure, the attempt to construct Guttman scales is commendable. There 
seems in this case, however, to have been insufficient attention to the requirements of such 
scales. Thus in the satisfaction scale we find not only the item just mentioned that seems 
to refer to identification, but also an admixture of conceptually unrelated items that deal 
with specific grievances. In the Acculturation Scale the so-called Australian Norms Test 
essentially deals with whether migrants have picked up the local slang and dropped common 
British beliefs (e.g. about soccer, craft-made goods, the BBC and the status value of dress), 
and hence is conceptually more relevant to the notion of accommodation than to accultura- 
tion. In the Identification Scale there appears to have been little consideration of what the 
different sub-items are contributing to the overall discrimination. Thus a complicated and 
ambiguous operational definition is provided when practically all the work of the scale 
could have been done by the single straightforward question, ‘Do you feel yourself to be 
more Australian than British (Dutch) by now, or do you feel that you have not changed 


very much at а?’ 
Richardson and Taft seem to be well aware that their scales are imperfect and their 
conceptual scheme is far from proven, but they apparently feel that the trends are not 
discouraging and the scheme has much to offer. On theoretical grounds one cannot share 
their optimism. 

"T'heir conceptual scheme is certainly attra 
problems of managing migration are quite s! 
and with the passage of another three or four yea’ 


himself more Australian than British in many w ) ‹ 
Opportunity appear to be important in bringing about those inner changes 1n outlook and 
behaviour that constitute the end process of assimilation © (р. 50). What is supposed to 
initiate this process, that is, what makes ised migrant ? He is satisfied because 
he likes his work and feels that his standard of living has been maintained or improved 
Since coming to Australia. He is likely to enjoy his leisure time and appreciate the climate 
(p. 50). This viewpoint is certainly strongly held in some official quarters in Australia, but 
it is inadequate as a social scientific explanation. There are in Australia, as in Britain. and 
America, immigrant groups who have been satisfied in most of the material ways listed 
above but upon whom time has wrought no such alchemy (see Foster (1960), for an illuminat- 
ing literary study of a type of English migran 


t who at best becomes an Australian despite 
himself). This reviewer has the feeling that satisfaction without identification is more likely 
to occur when the migrant moves into farming or professional d perhaps 
more likely to occur in Newtown than in an ordinary Australian ty. How- 
ever, this raises hypotheses about something other than satisfaction or lapse of time. 

On theoretical ground one would also expec 


If true, then the practical 
de adequate satisfactions 
rs the typical immigrant v ‘ill come to feel 
ays’ (p. 50); after this, ‘only time and 


ctive in its simplicity. 
traightforward. Provi 


t to find that some significant degree of 
acculturation precedes identification even though full acculturation is unlikely to occur je ond 
identification. In particular one would expect such fundamental shifts in identification on у 
when there is some attraction to the dominant values of the group» or even in the s i 
preference, some conviction about the appropriateness of the dominant values to the dary 
life the person has to lead in the new group (see Bettelheim, 1947). Under either of these 
two conditions identification may well develop even though a person us dissatisfied with his 
daily lot; and in their absence a high degree of satisfaction with material conditions need not 
lead to identification. 

From this point of view it is С ing to be able to trace the course of 


lear that we are not go. 
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identification (except in the trivial sense of tracing it in physical time) unless we have as a 
minimum some measure of prior value orientation, some measure of how far the individual 
feels free to reconsider his migration decision, and some indication of how far the migrant 
is involved in social relations that might convince him of the appropriateness of the dominant 
group values. 

In this study Richardson provides no such measures. However, examining the data 
presented in his-earlier study of would-be migrants in Britain we find strong indications that 
value differences do, as we are suggesting, play some part in the decision to emigrate. ‘The 
would-be immigrants differed from a matched sample of stayers in being more restless 
(more changes of residence) and feeling less committed to their parents; they came out 
more strongly in favour of the individual making his own way and not just accepting the 
status quo; in giving their reasons for migration they referred most frequently to the ‘elbow 
room’ in Australia and the lack of same in Britain; and, in Australia, they expect to find a 
change from the British pattern of worker-boss, parent-child relations. From the same body 
of evidence it seems likely that some migrants were more motivated by relative material 
gain rather than by any desire to live in a more congenial culture. It would be very surprising 
if these sorts of differences made no difference to the subsequent course of assimilation. 

For example, of those who are already attracted to values that are more Australian than 
British it is likely that these value orientations will have led to some weakening of ties in 
the home country before they leave. They will have worked through some of their value 
differences with the home culture and decided what weight to attach to these differences 
before they migrated. In the host country one would expect them to actively seek oppor- 
tunities to mix with and learn the way of life from the locals. The rate at which their 
identification takes place should then be very closely related to the rate at which positive 
learning experiences take place. Dissatisfaction may of course still arise from these 
experiences, either because of lack of opportunities as in rural employment or migrant 
hostels, or because of lack of feedback from the locals due to prejudice or insularity. If living 
by these values seems impossible to the migrant, then we can expect him to “go sour’ and 
disengage from the society. 

The potential complexity of the assimilation process becomes clearer if we contrast this 
case with the type of migrant who comes although he is not attracted to values such as 
those that govern the Australian way of life. Here our prediction is simply this: if he can 
satisfy his purposes without having to pay particular notice to the differences in way of life 
he will continue to think of himself as an Englishman in Australia and not actively seek 
experience of the Australian way of life. If he cannot secure his own ends without gaining 
a ready understanding of the local way of life, then he will confront a dilemma—to 

accommodate’ or to stand firm on his national pride. We venture to suggest that in this 

Sort of conflict an individual will consciously or unconsciously refer his consciously conceived 
ends to the more basic problem—what must he do to sustain the panorama of his significant 
Social ties. The Stronger in this panorama are his ties with home, the less he will feel able to 
accommodate and the more he will feel it necessary to assert his native nationality. 

Where these ties with home have been forcibly and irrevocably disrupted by impersonal 
economic, religious or political forces, there is a special problem. The individual will 
Probably not have worked through his detachment from his personal ties and as an immigrant 
will find himself particularly concerned with preserving some continuity in his self-identity. 
Just as an adult world is hard-put to extend to a person the Opportunities to settle the 
unresolved problems of adolescence, so will a new society have great difficulty in providing 
a refugee immigrant with experiences that will substitute for the missed work-through at 
home. The position will be even more difficult for persons whose self- 
with intellectual values, social statuses, or national pride that с: 
new society. 

Now in practical terms itshould not be beyond our ingenuity to devise means of measuring 
the initial value predispositions, the variations in learning opportunities, satisfaction with 
progress toward ‘fitting in’ or feelings of identity. Theoretically, however, we arrive back 
at the question of satisfactions from which we started to take objection. Surely, material 
hardships could negate | the process of value absorption and identification so that an 
individual, although making satisfactory progress toward living this attractive or appropriate 
way of life, feels that it is not worth the sacrifice. The answer must be yes, but obviously 

not a simple yes. The simplest qualification is that the judgments about deprivation are 


concept is imbued 
an find no counterpart in the 


| 


| 
| 
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going to be relative; relative to the importance attached to the values and relative to what 


Mp expects if he returns to his homeland. A more difficult qualification to grasp 
fiios es E: t a uera the importance attached to different values, is that the material 
Me epica е pm ged in the light of the contribution they make to sustaining the significant 
Bue age b: h the person is embedded. Thus the size of the bring-home-pay will 
айы T sla he way of life supports a social distance and a status relation between 
SD tps w e that they desire and could not expect at home. As Richardson’s data 
on po size o the pay packet and the size of savings have little or no relation to assimila- 
e E e important facts seem to be whether aman feels his working conditions and standard 
g are as good as or better than those in the home country. 

Ph og migration has in the post-war years involved millions of Europeans. There is 
Witho oubt but that it has given to a great many an increased sense of well-being. But 
Bn ut malice on the part of others or foolishness on their own, many tens of thousands of 

itishers alone have found migration to be an inappropriate and costly answer to their 
pona, It is hard to believe that it is still beyond the resources of social science to locate 
CS icly identify the major social-psychological prerequisites for migration and the 
zm ium conditions for assimilation. It is equally difficult to believe that we have not got 
ufficiently far with our general social scientific concepts to expect an immediate feedback 


into our theories of self-identity and group-belongingness. 
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Studying Personality Cross-Culturally. B. Kaplan (ed. Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1961. pp. 687. 


This is a most difficult book to review, consisting as it does of a compendium of twenty- 
four chapters or articles by thirty different authors. 'The chapters are arranged in five 
parts. "The first part consists of one chapter, a historical outline by Milton Singer. The 
second deals with theory, the third with methodology, while the fourth and fifth parts, 
labelled respectively ‘Problems of Cross-Cultural Research’ and ‘Approaches to Cross- 
Cultural Personality Study’, are largely concerned with techniques. The various chapters 
include reports on a number of different cultures, from American Indians to Russians and 
Israeli kibbutzim. It is clear that the field is fairly thoroughly permeated by psycho- 
analytic thinking, and in fact, as Dorothy Eggan reveals, a number of the anthropologists 
working in the field have themselves been analysed. Projective techniques, especially 
Rorschach, have been widely used and are discussed in one way or another in more than a 
few chapters. 

One of the most thorough studies reported is by Beaglehole and Ritchie on the ‘basic 
personality' of the Maori, using participant observation, projective tests, interviews and 
developmental studies. But the chapters which the reviewer found of most interest were 
those by Spiro, Wallace, Devereux, Elkins and Hymes. Spiro deals with theoretical aspects 


s, makes a clear distinction between 
ic’ › where the performance of social roles is in itself rewarding, 
and discusses problems of conscious and unconscious motives and manifest and latent 
functions, both social and personal. Wallace pleads for less concern with shared motives 
and more with shared meanings (‘mazeways’), while Devereux distinguishes between 
motivation viewed sociologically (‘instrumental’ motives) and motivation viewed psycho- 
logically (‘operant? motives), and holds that we cannot simultaneously look at data from 
both points of view, but may use both points of view alternately in the process of analysis. 
The reviewer very largely agrees with Devereux on this point. Elkin, who is a historian, 
provides a most interesting discussion of slavery and personality, and compares the 
experience of slaves transported from Africa and placed in a position of complete dependence 
upon their white owners, with the fate of prisoners in concentration camps. Hymes deals 
with language as related to differences in culture and personality, and provides a useful 
guide to relevant literature. 

In his editor's epilogue, Kaplan confines himself largely to the main theoretical issues 
raised, and thinks that the next stage in the development of research will be the replacement 
of the search for motivational bases for more or less specific behaviours by a search for 
motivational bases for general conforming behaviour. Though readers may find this 
volume heavy going at times, and no doubt will find much to query and disagree with, 
anyone at all interested in the field should find it of absorbing interest, and at the very least 
an invaluable guide. 


DOUGLAS GRAHAM 


The Psychology of Expression. By Sylvia Honkay 


аага. Brit. $. Psychol. Monogr. 
Suppl., хххп. Cambridge University Press, 1961, 


Pp. X + 96. 25s. 

Despite the recent accumulation of work about learning in Perception and perception in 
learning, the related problems of ontogenesis of human Perception seem to have been left 
severely alone. Apart from the work of Piaget and his collaborators in Geneva, and of 
Heinz Werner and Seymour Wapner at Clark University, there has been very little system- 
atic analysis of the stages of perceptual development inherent in human maturation and 
socialization, ` 


. 
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For this reason, the current monograph of the British Journal of Psychology seemed a 


timely publication. This reviewer's hopes were raised further by one of Dr Honkavaara's 
show how the developmental 


opening statements: ‘In this monograph our purpose is to 
facts appear in the field of perception as a sequence of different modes or dimensions.’ 
The first chapter of the monograph outlines a set of general and fairly vague assumptions 
about the stages of human perceptual development. The remainder is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of about twenty experiments, most of them concerned with confirming that one of the 
segments of Dr Honkavaara’s developmental tree grows in the predicted order. Perception 
of emotional expressions is not, according to the author, a ‘primitive’ phenomenon, but it 
15 in young children preceded by a stage of ‘matter-of-fact’ perception; e.g. perception of 
laughing’ precedes perception of ‘happy’. 
Some of the experiments are ingenious and stimulating, though often their interpretation 
and analysis leave much to be desired. The kind of work done by Dr Honkavaara needs to 


be done (e.g. her experiments on the relationship between synesthesia and age, on the effect 
of emotional expression, etc.); it is therefore a great pity 


of colour on children’s perception 

that this useful material is buried in a welter of ‘theoretical’ considerations which are 
incredibly naive and confused. A few examples (and many others could have done equally 
well): we are told that ‘ modern educated people are more sensitive than earlier generations, 
their faces being more human and sensitive than their ancestors’. To verify this ‘hypo- 
thesis’ we are invited ‘to compare modern educated Swedish people with the gentlefolk 
in the National Museum’s pictures in Stockholm’. The earlier generations ‘in spite of their 
grand clothes look like the servants or butchers of our day’. The results of an experiment 
by Maslow and Mintz in which the same people photographed in ‘beautiful’, ‘average’, 
and ‘ugly’ surroundings were perceived by the subjects correspondingly as more pleased 
or displeased can, according to Dr Honkavaara, ‘be brought to bear against the ideas of the 
old school which taught that there is a one-to-one correspondence between a stimulus and 
the response’. And so on. 

This is a pity. There is enough material here for one or two short articles reporting а 
selection of interesting findings. But it is irritating to find them lost in a monograph 
bearing a grandiose title and full of naive ‘theories’ of cosmic dimensions. 

HENRI TAJFEL 


Communication or Conflict. Mary Capes (ed.). Tavistock Publications, London, 
1960. pp. хі + 228. 30%. 
There is much belief today in the virtues of communication by means of face-to-face 
groups, such as conferences. It is recommended as а means of bringing tozetas ie qus 
disciplines, as well as people from different countries. The Josiah Macy Jr Foundation has 
been particularly concerned with the former aim, various United Nations organizations, 
such as the World Federation for Mental Health, with the latter. "This book reports a 
logical development of these interests, namely, а conference on conferences, held under 

the auspices of the two just-mentioned organizations. А 
s of international 


'The editor's introduction talks of growing worries about the succes: atio: 
‘social scientists 
UNESCO bulletin on The Technique of 


conferences on the part of the UN) ESCO Secretariat. Discussions between 

and international officials? resulted in a special йб 

International Conferences. Apart from problems of procedure and outright political 

manoeuvring, it was considered that “factors in group dynamics’, that is, ‘the psychological, 
required further 


cultural, ideological and semantic factors affecting conference operation", і 
ference, mainly psychiatrists, psychologists 


analysis. To this task, the members of this con Si 
and physicians, whether international officials or otherwise, addressed themselves. ps3 
they were also mainly British or American, the conference was neither as international nor, 
as regards the social sciences, as inter-disciplinary as it pretends to be. Ps division 

No papers were read at the conference. Its proceedings consisted simply С а im s Т 
which, in the true Josiah Macy tradition, has been reproduced, though evident y with much 
more editing than usual. In addition, there are three rather scrappy, working up 
circulated to the participants beforehand, and a number of appendices, reporting e 
methods of running conferences adopted by different organizations. 


The questions discussed were: what was involved in planning à conference, the role that 
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should be played by experts, the function of a steering committee, how to create group 
feeling among the participants, when to split up into small groups, how to choose the 
participants so that they were representative of the communities they came from, and the 
problems of interpretation into different languages. The answers to many of these, as the 
participants pointed out, depended upon the function of the conference, whether policy- 
making, teaching, disseminating information, and so on. Many quite interesting points are 
made, so that the book might fulfil its intention of 'sensitising those interested in small 
conferences', at least as regards the techniques used and troubles to look out for, though I 
found some of the culture-difference stereotypes a little tiresome and the presentation 
decidedly tedious. Since the publication of conversation, such as one gets in a discussion, 
is becoming more and more common in publications issuing from conferences, it may be 
worth considering for a moment this method of presentation. 

First of all, why is it done? No answer is provided by the editor of this book, which 
seems a tactical error. The effect is like being expected to read the minutes of somebody 
else's meeting, which makes an oddly self-important impression. Earlier Josiah Macy 
publications have, however, provided some explanation. Basically, the aim is to emphasize 
the intuitive, non-rational element in creative, scientific thinking. In research reports, ' this 
integral part of scientific endeavor is shrivelled by the cold, white light of logic. By pre- 
serving the informality of our conferences in the published transactions, we hope to give a 
truer picture of what actually goes on in the minds of scientists. . . ^ Allusions have also 
been made to symposia and Platonic dialogues. 

One sees of course what they are getting at, but I think it a little naive on the part of those 
concerned with these publications that they should so neglect the differences between 
written and spoken language. Each is adapted to a different communication-situation. 
Discussion speech shows little rhythmical variety and tends to consist of lengthy, loosely 
constructed sentences. Also there is little opportunity to revise so as to clarify expression. 
Consequently, we get sentences like this: “May I suggest a general statement that where 
you are dealing with more than one language group in a conference, especially more than 
one working language, for any given size of conference your duration has to be longer than 
it would be if you were dealing in one language, one culture, or one language group.’ 

Other stimuli in the communication act that relieve the monotony of a succession of such 
utterances are cut out by a tape-recorder transcription. Also missing are the many signs, 
given by a speaker or his audience, which enable us to interpret his remarks and judge the 
spirit in which they should be taken. + 

But if one does, despite these deficiencies, believe in presenting a discussion, then it 
should be done completely. This does not seem to be the case here. For one thing, it is 
much too short. One gets the impression that the editor has confined it largely to what she 
judged to be valuable points, pruned of all misunderstandings, irrelevancies and repetitions. 

he participants seem to be making statements at one another, rather as though a tape 
recorder had learned to write like Miss Compton-Burnett. Whatever dynamics there were 
at this conference, they do not seem to have been communicated. 


W. H. N. HOTOPF 
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Personality Characteristics of Volunteers for Psychological Studies 


By C. R. BELL 


Medical Research Council Climate and Working Efficiency Research Unit, 
Department of Human Anatomy, 
University of Oxford 


The problem of volunteer bias is seen in terms of the unrepresentativeness or atypicality of the 
subjects who participate in psychological studies. Findings from investigations of the per- 
sonality characteristics of volunteers are examined under the headings of: (i) unconvention- 
ality, (ii) adjustment, (iii) anxiety, (iv) social extraversion, and (v) need achievement. The 
Percentage volunteering response in the invitation situation may be raised or lowered by 
incentive or festraint factors. The mean percentage volunteering response in the studies 
reviewed was 37 per cent. Though studies relating volunteer characteristics specifically to 
particular distortions in experimental data are few, emphasis has frequently been placed on 
the potential danger of bias from volunteer subjects. A distinction may possibly be made 


between volunteering as an expressed willingness to participate, and volunteering as actual 
Participation in the experimental situation. Most volunteer bias studies have, in fact, centred 
It is not yet possible to provide adequate experi- 


on expressed-willingness volunteering. 
mental controls based on the prediction of direction and magnitude of sources of volunteer 


bias in specific laboratory studies. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


in psychological investigations, for experimenter 
hom results are intended to apply. Only, however, 
not atypical, in relevant characteristics, 


It is rarely possible, s to obtain 
data from the total population tow 


when it isclear that experimental subjects are 
of the population from which they are drawn, may results be generalized beyond 


the limits of the experimental group itself. The question of the nature and effect of 

the atypicality or unrepresentativeness of those who actually participate in investi- 

gations, and who are rarely a majority of those asked, is, in essence, the basis of 
А 


studies of volunteer bias. 


Many investigators, whilst makin 
atypicality bias, appear not alwaysto realize that 'representativeness may be specific 


to a given experimental situation. Thus it may be statistically established that 
experimental subjects represent their parent population in age, social class, sex or 
intelligence distribution without ascertaining that these are the areas of represent- 
ativeness—the variables—which are most related to the determination of responses 
in the particular experimental situation investigated. 


In surveys, for example, weighting or correction device: і 
to overcome bias from incomplete response. Underlying the use of such techniques 


as the duplication of data from, or increasing the number of invitations to, penes 
Subgroups of the population who have responded less well in the past, is the rare y 
Supported assumption that the factors which have influenced response (volunteering) 
behaviour in previous investigations are the principle determinants of the reactions 
to the topic now investigated. Sample stratification schemes and weighting devices 
In surveys, or the control of the distribution of experimental sub ect characteristics 
are useful only in so far as the stratification, weighting or control is based on the 


G 


g explicit their concern to avoid, or correct for, 


s may be used in attempts 
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knowledge that the subject variables used in these manipulations are those which 
influence the data collected. As Ferber (1948, 1950) has pointed out, ‘ representative- 
ness’ is meaningless in any given investigation unless it is expressed specifically in 
terms of those characteristics of the subject and parent populations which are 
relevant to, or influential upon, the particular attitudes, motivations, opinions or 
performance investigated. 

The question of response or volunteer bias in surveys, in which ‘volunteering’ 
may sometimes have been better described as ‘available acquiescence’, has been 
considered elsewhere (Clausen & Ford, 1947; Norman, 1948; Bell, 1961; Scott, 
1961). The present report seeks to examine the characteristics, as sources of un- 
representativeness, of volunteers for laboratory studies, and the possible influences 
which the volunteer may thus have on the data collected and the conclusions drawn 
in psychological investigations. 


2. PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF VOLUNTEERS 


Personality instruments used to assess volunteer characteristics have been many and 
varied in orientation. Itis possible, however, to combine some of the findings from 
individual studies into categories of personality characteristics which are somewhat 
less narrow than a numerical score on a specific scale of a particular personality test. 


(7) Unconventionality 


The findings of several investigations have suggested that volunteers may differ 
from non-volunteers in the unconventionality of their attitudes and behaviour. 
Kruglov & Davidson (1953) gave male students the F (fascism), E (enthocentrism), 
and PEC (political-economic-conservatism) scales of the authoritarian personality 
study of Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson & Sanford (1950) as part of class- 
work. On completion of the questionnaires, students were asked to indicate their 
willingness ‘to be interviewed in pursuit of this research’ by signing their name. 
Volunteer (33 per cent response from 492 students) mean scores on all three scales 
were significantly lower than non-volunteer mean scores. Rosen (1951) also used 
the F scale and found that volunteers (46 per cent response) for a ‘personality ex- 
periment’ had a significantly lower mean score than non-volunteers, Martin & 
Marcuse (1958) asked psychology students to sign a request form to indicate willing- 
ness to take part in experiments on either learning (26 per cent response), hypnosis 
(38 per cent response), attitude to sex (40 per cent response) or personality (43 per 
cent response). All students had previously completed the Escale. For the hypnosis 
experiment volunteer mean score on the scale was significantly less than non- 
volunteer mean score. For the other three experiments no significant differences 
were found in scale scores. Mean volunteer scores on the F scale did not differ sig- 
nificantly from mean non-volunteer scores in a study of volunteers for experiments 
on personality and on perception by Newman (1957). 

Despite some negative findings with the authoritarian personality scales, volun- 
teers have been described on the basis of the studies cited above as ‘those who are 
more flexible in their feelings about people and less stereotyped in their thinking 
about problems; who are more liberal; and who are less likely to accept ethnocentric 


Tee 
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ideology ' (Kruglov & Davidson, 1953); ‘less prejudiced’ (Martin & Marcuse, 1958); 
= less prone to conventionality, Lic quinq. preoccupation with б 
pseudo-toughness and projectivity’ (Rosen, 1951). 

„к & Sakoda ( 19 52) asked female psychology students to volunteers (43 per 
4 esponse) for a Kinsey interview on attitudeto sex and sexual behaviour. Uncon- 
ventionality in sexual behaviour had been shown (Maslow, 1942) to correlate highly 
with self-esteem scores on the Maslow Social Personality Inventory (Maslow, 1940). 
Volunteer mean self-esteem score was significantly higher than non-volunteer mean 
Score, suggesting greater unconventionality in sex data obtained from female volun- 
teers for Kinsey-type interviews. Siegman (1956), using his own development of a 
self-esteem scale, found no significant difference between mean score of volunteers 
for a Kinsey interview and non-volunteer mean score. Siegman, however, con- 
cluded that ‘the two groups nevertheless differ in their attitude to sexual behaviour’. 
Rosen (1951) found female volunteers for personality research had fewer ЗА? 
conventionally regarded as feminine on the Strong 
Vocational Interests Blank (Strong, 1943). Male volunteers for the same research 
had higher femininity scores on Mf (masculinity-femininity) scale, and higher deviate 
scores on the Pd (psychopathic deviate) scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory (Hathaway & McKinley, 1951) than male non-volunteers. Male 
volunteers, Rosen suggested, tended to * aesthetic-mindedness and individualistic 
non-conventionality'. An examination by Burchinal (1960) of students who failed 
to return to class after hours to complete a personality questionnaire led to the con- 
clusion that ‘lack of co-operation is associated with a family value orientation which 
emphasises traditional male-female sex roles, power relationships and conventional 


morality". 

Taking these findings together, 
conventional than non-volunteers. 
cism and rejection o 
(1951) described male volunteers as more *intracep 
Riggs & Kaess (1955) on the basis of Thematic Apperception Test responses 
(Murray, 1938), suggested male volunteers expected ‘to be coerced or aggressed 
against without retaliating with aggression’. Female unconventionality, on the 
other hand, may be in not-very-feminine feelings of self-assurance and forwardness 
(Maslow & Sakoda, 1952). Profiles on the Strong VIB and high scores on the Pa 
(paranoia) scale of the MMPI for female volunteers were interpreted by Rosen 
(1951) as indicative of greater dominance and aggression. When mixed groups have 
been compared on dominance and aggression scales of the Edwards’ Personal Pre- 
ference Schedule (Edwards, 1954) no significant differences have emerged (New- 
men, 1957; Frye & Adams, 1959); nor were differences found on self-sufficiency and 
dominance scales of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory (Bernreuter, 1935) in an 


investigation by Martin & Marcuse (1958). 


ratings on occupational interests 


it appears that volunteers may tend to be less 
Male unconventionality may be in not-very- 
f power and pseudo-tough roles. Rosen 


masculine aestheti 1 А 
tive and psychological-minded A 


(ii) Anxiety 
Scheier (1959) asked students to volunteer for a study of anxiety and found that 
Volunteers were significantly less anxious in scores on the IPAT anxiety scale 
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(Cattell, 1957). The scale is ‘highly related to...psychiatric evaluations of 
anxiety and also to a factor among objective tests . . . associated with the concept 
of anxiety, e.g. guilt, inferiority, tension, loneliness’ (Sheier, 1959). Psychology 
students willing to sign a request form for volunteers fora ‘psychological experiment 
gave less anxious responses, though not statistically significantly so, to the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 1953) in a study by Himelstein (1956). 

Two findings have been reported, however, of greater anxiety in volunteers than 
non-volunteers. Martin & Marcuse (1958) found that psychology student volun- 
teers for a personality experiment had a higher mean score on the Taylor MAS than 
non-volunteers. Rosen (1951) found volunteers for a personality study tended to 
have higher scores on the D (depression) and Pt (psychasthenia) scales of the 
MMPI and suggested that they thus tended ‘to feel and admit more discourage- 
ments, anxieties, inadequacies’. 

No differences in Taylor MAS scores were found between volunteers and non- 
volunteers for a Kinsey interview (Siegman, 1956). In the Maslow & Sakoda (1952) 
study of female volunteers for a Kinsey interview no differences were found in 
scores on the Maslow S-I (security-insecurity) Inventory (Maslow, Birsh, Stein & 
Honigman, 1945). Taylor MAS scores did not differentiate between volunteers and 
non-volunteers for studies of learning, attitude to sex, and hypnosis in investigations 
by Martin & Marcuse (1958). 

The apparent inconsistency of findings relating volunteering to anxiety may be 
partially explained from a suggestion by Atkinson (1960) that volunteers with low 
involvement in the experimental situation would tend to be less anxious about 
participation than non-volunteers, and a study by Howe (1960). Howe (1960) in- 
vited psychology students to participate, for cash, in experiments involving either 
a weak or a moderately strong electric shock and compared volunteers and non- 
volunteers for the two experiments on four measures of anxiety. A short form of the 
Taylor MAS, and a short forced-choice anxiety scale (Christie & Budnitzky, 1957) 
failed to differentiate between volunteers and non-volunteers for either experiment. 
Two scales designed to measure anxiety feelings about the specific experimental 
situation were also administered to the groups. It was found that in the moderately 
strong electric shock condition volunteers had significantly less anxious zShock- 
avoidance (males) and nHarmavoidance (females) scores than non-volunteers. No 
differences emerged between volunteers and non-volunteers for the weak electric 
Shock experiment. From these findings it was suggested that: (a) measures of 
general, fairly enduring, personality-oriented anxiety feelings may be less appro- 
priate to a differentiation between volunteers and non-volunteers for experiments 


not perceived as personality-oriented, than instruments designed to measure anxiety 
feelingsspecificto, and engendered by, 


the particular experimental situation for which 
volunteers are requested; and (b) 


measures of anxiety feelings related to the nature 
of the experiment may not show differences between volunteers and non-volunteers 


if ‘volunteering’ and testing is at the time of a preliminary indication of willingness 
which may be temporally and psychologically distant from the experimental situ- 
ation itself. 


Thus anxiety is measured by MMPI profiles, by the Taylor MAS and by the 
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Christie & Budnitzky SFCAS may bea relevant volunteer characteristic in personal- 
ity oriented studies (Rosen, 1951; Martin & Marcuse, 1958; Scheier, 1959) but 
xperiment would not appear in these scale 


anxiety specific to the nature of the е 
Scores in experiments on learning, attitude to sex and hypnosis (Martin & Marcuse, 
esponses of volunteers fora 


1958) and electric shock (Howe, 1960) or in TAT r 
hypnosis experiment in a study by Levitt, Lubin & Zuckerman (1959). Similarly, 
anxiety measures may not have differentiated between willing and not-willing sub- 
Jects where they may have differentiated between participant versus non-participant 


Subjects. 


(ii) Adjustment 

Lasagna & Felsinger (1954) sought volunteers from among college students for a 
drug experiment. All of the 56 students who volunteered were interviewed for 
Personal histories. It was found in the interview data, and later confirmed in Ror- 
Schach assessments (Rorschach, 1942) that of the 56 volunteers, at least 25 could 
be classified, from overt admissions of histories of alcoholism, homosexuality, 
Psychiatric treatment etc., as showing severe psychological maladjustment. This 
incidence was more than twice as high as that of other college population samples 
(Lasagna & Felsinger, 1954). The investigators suggested that a strong incentive 
to volunteer for clinical studies was an awareness of his own personality problem 
in the volunteer. A similar finding came from a study by Riggs & Kaess (1955) 
of volunteers for an experiment to be conducted by ‘clinical staff’. Significantly 
higher scores were made by volunteers than non-volunteers on Guilford’s T 
(thinking-introversion) and C (cycloid disposition) scales (Guilford, 1959). Both 
these scales have been shown (Trouton & Eysenck, 1960) to be good measures of 


neuroticism. MU 

The study by Rosen (1951) has indicated an MMPI profile containing high scores 
for volunteers on the D (depression), Pt (psychasthenia), K (lie), Pd (psychopathic 
deviate) and Pa (paranoia) scales (viz. Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960). E mn it 
has been suggested (Buros, 1949; 1953), dvantageously used as an 
indicator of the level of overall adjustment in the testee. Volunteers for personality 
research in the Rosen (1951) study would therefore appear to be generally less well 
adjusted than non-volunteers. In this study and in the investigations by Lasagna 
& Felsinger (1954) and Riggs & Kaess (1955) it may be that those subjects who 
volunteered were seeking cathartic experimental situations. —— 

In an experiment recently conducted in this Unit to investigate the effects on 


Performance of exposure to high temperature environmental conditions, ri е 
completed Part І (emotional maladjustment) of the Heron Two ir us - 
Measure (Heron, 1956). Frequency distribution analysis in terms : oni 
of adjustment gave a highly significant difference 1n the iran : | e n i 
adjustment of experimental subjects between their scores and the disi с ap 

Subject scores in the norms published with the test. The finding cannot be sai : 
be more than suggestive, however, because of the small number of experimenta 


Subjects used. However, it seems reasonable to suggest that — = certain 
P ; non-volunteers. 
*xperimental situations may te d than 


may be most а 


nd to be less well adjuste 
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(iv) Social extraversion 

At first sight it would seem feasible to suggest that subjects who volunteer would 
tend to Þe more socially bold, more socially extraverted than those who hang back 
in the invitation situation. Where volunteering is by non-public methods of accept- 
ing the invitation, however, there is little evidence to support this suggestion. 
Gough (1952), using as a criterion the number of extra-curricular activities of 
students, has suggested several personality characteristics associated with a dis- 
positon towards social participation. Although some of the social participator per- 
sonality characteristics do resemble descriptions of the volunteer (e.g. social parti- 
cipation is associated with poise and self-assurance—Maslow & Sakoda (1952) 
found female volunteers for a Kinsey interview had higher self-confidence and 
forwardness), in general, the description of the social participation subject (Gough, 
1952) does not correspond with descriptions of the volunteer subject. 

More specifically, it has been suggested (Rosen, 1951; Riggs & Kaess, 1955) that 
volunteers tend to be more ‘inward looking’ and ‘self-absorbed’ than socially extra- 
verted. Schachter (1959) found that first or early born subjects are more socially 
dependent in anxiety producing situations; that they tend to belong to more socia 
organisations; and that they tend to appear less frequently in groups of volunteers 
than in groups of non-volunteers. In a group of 61 volunteers for a psychological 
investigation, just over half (56 per cent) preferred to experiment alone rather than 
in company with another subject (Schachter, 1959). Frey & Becker (1958) issued 
postal invitations to participate in a laboratory experiment to a panel of psychology 
students. Repliers, whether they participated or not, remained on the panel (pseudo- 
volunteers). Non-repliers were struck from the list (pseudo-non-volunteers). 
From the lower scores of the 12 repliers on the Guilford R (rathymia), S (sociability), 
A (social ascendance), and G (general activity) scales, which are said (Eysenck, 1953) 
to be highly loaded on an extraversion-introversion factor, it would appear that 
repliers in this study were more introverted than the non-repliers. 

Two studies appear to give results contradictory to the suggestion that volunteers 
tend to be less sociable than non-volunteers. Belson (1960) found that of the 27 per 
cent of 5,225 invitees who came to a B.B.C. audience research test room group, 21 
per cent came with a friend in response to ‘a direct suggestion that the inviteeshould 

bring a friend’. However, thismay reflect insecurity rather than sociability for volun- 
teers from the working class, from which there wasa proportionately smaller response, 
more frequently brought a friend than volunteers from semi-professional and upper 
classes. Secondly, Martin & Marcuse (1958) found that female volunteers scored 
more highly than female non-volunteers on the sociability scale of the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory. This finding may reflect the higher self-esteem finding 
among female volunteers of Maslow & Sakoda (1952). No other differences in 
sociability scores were found in the Martin & Marcuse study for male or female 
volunteers for experiments on learning, attitude to sex, and personality. 

Though the amount of evidence on the sociability/unsociability of volunteers is 
not great, there does seem to be a tendency for volunteers to be less socially extra- 
verted than non-volunteers. In the investigation of exposure to heat, conducted in 
this Unit, mentioned above, the 26 subjects more frequently obtained high un- 
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sociability scores on part II of the Heron Two Part Personality Measure than sub- 
jects in the norming sample (Heron, 1956). Unsociability was measured in terms of 
agreement with such statements as, for example: ‘I like to have time to be alone with 
my thoughts’, or disagreement with: ‘I like to play practical jokes on people’. 
Heron (1956) has suggested, however, that though the scales of emotional mal- 
adjustment and unsociability in his test may be independent for relatively well- 
adjusted subjects, greater emotional maladjustment may take the form of social 
withdrawal. The apparent unsociability of the 26 subjects may, therefore, be more 
closely associated with their emotional maladjustment, reported above, than with an 
assessment of their position on an independent sociability continuum. 


(v) Need achievement 

Atkinson (1953) has suggested, with particula 
between need Achievement (McClelland, 1953) а 
‘if persons low in mAchievement are concerned with avoiding failure, it is unlikely 
that they would voluntarily place themselves in a test situation. . . . On the other 
hand an appeal for volunteers . . < could be viewed as a challenge by a person highly 
motivated to achieve.’ This suggestion, that volunteers are higher in zAchievement, 
has received some confirmation from McClelland (1958) who, in examining a study 
by Lazarus (1956) of high school students who responded to a public notice board 
invitation to participate in an experiment, found that the nAchievement scores for 
the high school volunteer group were higher than those of a college student group. 
Previous studies of total student populations had shown that Achievement in high 
school students tended to be lower than in college students. The reversal of this 
trend, from the results of the Lazarus (1956) study, would suggest that zAchieve- 


ment may play a part in volunteer motivation. . | 
ted volunteers for simulated group discussion experi- 


Burdi investiga 

е ا‎ e selection process wherein subjects volunteer from Я 
classroom situation, may result in the obtaining of a sample of subjects = in bes 

for achievement than their fellow classmates who do not volunteer’. Burdick's 
Observation may apply equally to a study by Bair & Gallagher (1960) of wes 
(42 per cent response) for * extra-hazardous duty" from a population of 1,154 naval 
aviation officer cadets. No differences were found in MMPI profiles between 
volunteers and non-volunteers, though the authors suggested that volunteers were 
unrepresentative in that they were ‘actually superior in many respects to the e 
volunteers’. A major influence on volunteering for the experiments, which invo ve 

exposure to extreme cold and *cosmic radiation', may have been a desire to be 
Successful on the officer cadet course. Unfortunately no measure of nAchievement 


Was taken by the authors. 


г reference to studies of association 
nd recall of interrupted tasks, that: 


(vi) Other characteristics | 4 
Newman (1957) found that male volunteers for a perception experiment ean 
igher scores on the Autonomy scale of the Edwards’ PPS than male non-volunteers. 
No similar difference was found for female subjects in this experiment or between 
Volunteers and non-volunteers for a personality experiment. Burchinal (1960) has 
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reported that male students who agreed to return to class in the evening to complete 
a personality questionnaire showed less ‘powerlessness? than male students who did 
not co-operate. 

In a review of response (volunteer) bias in surveys, Bell (1961) suggested volun- 
teers tended to be more intelligent and/or have spent more years at school than non- 
volunteers. Martin & Marcuse (1958) compared volunteers with non-volunteers 
for experiments on attitude to sex, hypnosis, personality and learning on the Amer- 
ican Council of Education Psychological Test (Thurstone & Thurstone, 1953) and 
found volunteers obtained higher scores than non-volunteers for the hypnosis 
experiment, but no differences in the other experimental situations. 


3- SITUATIONAL VARIABLES 

The mean volunteering response in the studies examined in this report is approxi- 
mately 37 per cent. This figure incorporates data from many quite different 
volunteering situations. Several incentive and restraint factors have been found to 
influence the percentage volunteering response which may be manipulable by the 
experimenter. Unfortunately, in most of the incentive-restraint investigations no 
attempt has been made to find if there are differences in personality characteristics 
between volunteers from the various restraint or incentive conditions. 


(2) Cash incentives 

Scheier (1960) requested volunteers from a student population for a study of 
anxiety. He offered: (a) a cash payment, (5) an opportunity to 'serve their country's 
research program’, and (c) avoidance of a physical training examination. Of 217 
invitees, 60 per cent volunteered. These volunteers were lower in IPAT scores 
than the non-volunteers. Howe (1960) offered a cash incentive to volunteers for 
experiments involving electric shocks. The volunteering response was 67 per cent 
for the moderately severe electric shock experiment and 77°5 per cent for the weak 
shock experiment. The 67 per cent volunteers had a higher mean score on a ‘need 
for cash’ rating than the 77°5 per cent volunteers. There were no differences in 
anxiety scores between the two groups of volunteers. Neither of these studies con- 
firms or denies that there may be personality characteristics associated with 
acceptance of cash incentives for volunteering. 


(ti) Public vs. private response 
Blake, Berkowitz, Bellamy & Mouton ( 1956) requested volunteers from student 
classes for a psychological experiment. In the public response condition volunteers 
indicated their willingness by a show of hands. In the private condition all students 
completed an ‘I do/I do not wish to participate’ form. When no information 
was given about the relative attractiveness of the volunteering and non-volunteering 
situations, 31 per cent of 39 students publicly volunteered and 46 per cent of 83 
students privately volunteered. A similar difference in percentage response in 
public and private conditions was found when the percentage response was reduced 
by increasing the attractiveness of the non-volunteering situation and when the 
percentage response was increased by lessening the attractiveness of the non- 
volunteering situation. 
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Schachter & Hall (1952) also studied public versus private conditions of response 
on volunteering. They found a marked difference in response percentage between 
the public (19 per cent response) and private (59 per cent response) conditions. 
When, however, half the class in the public response condition had been primed to 
Show willingness to volunteer, 59 per cent of the remainder volunteered too. Of 
those who had indicated their willingness to volunteer in a public response con- 
dition, 95 per cent actually arrived to participate in the experiment. Of willing 
Students from the private response condition only 73 per cent participated in the 
experiment. It should be noted that a public response condition—which produced 
much less volunteering in Schachter & Hall’s study—may be called a ‘high restraint’ 
condition only when the social norm of the group is against volunteering. Bennett 
(1955), for example, obtained very high willingness responses in both public (74 per 
cent) and private (78 per cent) conditions. In her study of willing subjects who be- 
came participant subjects, it was the private willingness group which had the higher 
Participant response (37 per cent against 26 per cent). 

With this qualification to the use of the word ‘restraint’, Schachter & Hall (19, 52) 
have suggested that: (а) though lower restraint conditions produce higher per- 
centage willingness response, it is the willing subjects from the higher restraint 
conditions who are most likely to participate in experimentation, and (b) who may 
tend to bring to the experimental situation the more potent sources of distortion 
from volunteer bias. Unfortunately, none of the studies of public versus private 
response conditions examined for personality differences between willing volunteers 
and participating volunteers. Many of the volunteer bias studies examined in this 
report have, in fact, examined personality characteristics of willing versus not- 


Willing subjects rather than participant versus non-participant subjects. 
In public conditions of response, the observed behaviour of others has been 


Shown to influence the tendency to volunteer. Percentage response in the Брамы 
& Hall (1952) study increased from 10 per cent to 59 per ers о en а im 
acted as ‘willing’ stooges- Rosenbaum & Blake (19 55) and ] e p ( 9 s d 
reported similar findings in situations where subjects were individua | pp He 
after the experimenter’s request to а stooge subject had been accepte = us ed. 
Rosenbaum (1956) also found that volunteering reponse was eee d t 9 
tensity with which the request was made. Both ‘observed behaviour 0 at ers’ x 
"intensity of request’ factors were found to be independently related to pni Є 
feeling ... (for or against) . . - volunteering’. Again there is no ыз E rs 
Personality influences upon resp e various situations. Ко toes С 
Blake (1955) have stated that the (is) seen x ЕС ны pan 
Conforming with social norms or r than as indivi ei meen 
ditioned by an essentially indefinable complex of inner tensions, m a dn ^ 
Point of view would seem more reasonable if in fact volunteers forme “ж m p 
invitee groups—which they do not. Minority behaviour 5 3 cw eme 
Quite approachable from an ‘individualistic act’ orientation. Rose! н 5 Dos cme: 
that his studies of volunteer subjects were based on ‘the assumption E ent 
ing is more directly a function of personality and attitude characteristic 


; sem 
Sociological concomitants of these characteristics. 


onse in thes 
* act of volunteering 
standards rather th 
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(iii) The nature of the experiment | | 

Martin & Marcuse (1958) sought volunteers for four different types of investi- 

gation and found that differences in percentage responses and differences in 
personality characteristics distinguishing between volunteers and non-volunteers 
occurred between experiments. Davids (1955) compared inter-test consistency of 
personality scores on measures of neuroticism, social alienation and feelings of 
unhappiness of psychology student volunteers for two kinds of personality study. 
Volunteers requested to participate ‘in the cause of science’ were more consistent 
in their test scores and showed greater unhappiness, neuroticism and social alien- 
ation, than volunteers requested for a study in which the investigators ‘were trying 
to select a mature well-adjusted person’. Davids (1955) defined social alienation as 
a ‘syndrome consisting of egocentricity, distrust, pessimism, anxiety and resent- 
ment’, and concluded that the way in which volunteers perceive the nature of the 
experiment would tend to be an important factor in determining the personality 
characteristics which differentiate volunteers from non-volunteers. Newman (1957); 
however, found equal variability in personality measures between volunteers for 
experiments on personality and perception. In the electric-shock experiments of 
Howe (1960) no differences in general anxiety level scores were found between 
volunteers for the two experiments, though volunteers for the moderately severe 
shock experiment had agreed to participate despite showing higher nShockavoidance 
scores than the volunteers for the weak shock experiment. 

Apart from the findings, listed above, concerning the relevance of cash incentives, 
public and private response conditions and the nature of the experiment itself to 
the tendency to volunteer, little information is available about other factors which 
may be manipulated by the investigator to increase the percentage volunteering 
response. Brower (1948) has suggested that ‘morbid curiosity’ may play a part in 
the volunteer’s motivation. Greenberg (1956), too, has suggested that the volunteer 
may be ‘curious, lonesome, polite’. A desire to do well may have motivated subjects 
in the Bair & Gallagher ( 1960) study; and in the personality studies of Rosen (1951) 
volunteers more frequently asked for knowledge of results. The influence of 
idealistic motives, or the necessity to complete a specified number of hours in 
experiments as part of a psychology course, or the relevance of the subjects being 
studied, on willingness to volunteer, has not been explored. The effect of the 


nature of the experiment would seem to be one aspect of volunteer bias which merits 
further study. 


4. DISTORTION OF DATA 


Martin & Marcuse (1958) have stated: ‘the general conclusion of this investigation 
was that there were personality differences between volunteers and non-volunteers 
associated with different types of volunteering situations and that generalizations 
made from biassed samples can obviously be misleading. The general practice of 
using volunteers probably owes its wide application to matters of expediency. 
However, it does not seem that the convenience should substitute for sound experi- 
mental procedure’. It is remarkable, in view of the dearth of studies which have 
shown that particular volunteer personality characteristics have had significant 
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effects on experimental data, how often the sentiments expressed by Martin & 
Marcuse (1958) have been echoed by others. 

Trouton & Eysenck (1960) concluded from a review of experiments on drugs, 
using volunteer subjects, that ‘much of the literature on hallucinogens, particularly 
on mescaline, is subject to the same criticism (i.e. the atypicality of volunteer subject 
responses). If it is not possible to use a random sample, it is clearly important to 
have some measure. of the personality of volunteers, and the type and degree of 
abnormality that may characterize them’. Lasagna & Felsinger (1954) similarly 


suggested with respect to volunteer subjects in drug research that ‘regardless of 


whether specific volunteers can be categorized as ‘normal’, the personality of such 
subjects or their reasons for volunteering, or both, may be important determinants 


of their responses in the experimental situation’. А 
The findings of Riggs & Kaess (1955) that volunteers for an experiment to be 
‘conducted by the clinical staff’ had higher scores on Guilford’s T and C scales led 
them to suggest that associated volunteer characteristics would be potent influences 
in investigations involving ‘hostility, authority, stress, level of aspiration, memory 
for failures, self-perception, dreams, fantasies, etc.’. Differences between volunteers 
and non-volunteers in scores on Guilford’s A, G, R, and S scales suggested to Frey 
& Becker (1958) the possibility that volunteer bias would ‘enter most studies of 
conformity behaviour, group dynamics and anxiety’. | 
Studies of attitude to sex and sexual behaviour appear to be susceptible to bias 
from the use of volunteer subjects (Maslow & Sakoda, 1952). Siegman (1956), too, 
has suggested that *although no difference was found . . . in regard to personality 


characteristics . . . the two groups (i.e. volunteers and non-volunteers for a Kinsey 
Interview) nevertheless differ in their attitude to sexual behaviour . . . (and that) 
behaviour’. 


‚ are important determinants of 
luded that ‘results suggest that, as far as 


Personality variables measured by the Edwards’ Personal Preference Schedule are 
Concerned, the volunteer variable does not bias leaderless group discussion experi- 
ments’, Burdick (1956) has suggested that volunteer bias may indeed influence simu- 
lated group discussion experiments. Newman (1957) who found no significant 
differences in scores on the Edwards’ PPS between volunteers and non-volunteers 
for perception and personality experiments nevertheless concluded that the two 
groups were ‘not sufficiently equal to justify indiscriminate and unqualified use of 


a > 
Volunteers as representative of the total population 1n every respect’. 


Studies of time estimation may be subject to bias from use of volunteer subjects. 
ed a relationship between time 


Eysenck (1 and Costello (1961) have report 

"inis ن‎ poner enol ia Bell & Provins (1962) have found that 
higher emotional maladjustment scores on the Heron Two Part Personality P 
Were associated with higher verbal estimates of time-passed. Both introversion P 
€motional maladjustment have been used in descriptions of volunteer personality 


characteristics. P 

Finally, Brower (1948) studied the performance of 148 control subjects p J 
Volunteer subjects (44 per cent of those asked) on a maze-tracıng task. He es 
Significant differences between the two groups in both time taken and number o 


. . values and attitudinal factors . . 


Although Frye & Adams (1959) conc 
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errors scores. In a ‘blindfolded’ condition the task was significantly better per- 
formed by the volunteer group than by the control group. Though Brower (1948) 
did not examine his subject groups for personality differences he concluded that 
there were volunteer variables which ‘may all contribute to produce a situation in 
which a large body of psychological data derived from the university laboratory 
represent widely heterogeneous and skewed groups . . . (and that) . . . these data 
strongly suggest that differential motivation may be operative in groups of college 
students who are used for psychological research’. 

There is, unfortunately, insufficient evidence, as yet, to enable an investigator 
to predict that the use of volunteer subjects from a given population would pro- 
ducea known degree of bias in a known direction ona particularkind of performance. 
At most, an investigator may be able to extrapolate the findings of studies of volun- 
teer personality characteristics in other kinds of investigations to his own experi- 
mental situation. At least, an investigator may become aware that volunteer bias 
may be a factor relevant to his particular investigation and take steps to assess or 
control it in the experimental situation with which he is concerned. 


5. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Scheier (1959) has emphasized that ‘volunteers must be compared on precise, valid 
measurements’. Validation of some of the tests used to study volunteers may have 
been based on clinical assessments of patients rather than on studies of random 
samples of the normal or college populations from which volunteers are usually 
drawn, A comparison of volunteers and non-volunteers from a non-clinical popu- 
lation may not be as precise and valid as a comparison of two groups of patients on 
those tests on which high scores are indicative of pathological conditions. There is 
insufficient evidence to support an assumption that volunteers are the pre-morbid 
personality members of the general population. In many of the studies cited as 
investigations of volunteer bias, clinically orientated tests may not have provided 
the most relevant measuring instruments—and may therefore have produced 
apparently negative results of comparisons of volunteers and non-volunteers where 
more appropriate tests would have given more positive information. 
A second difficulty in assessing studies of personality characteristics of * volunteers" 
is related to the distinction which may be drawn, in studies of volunteers for 
laboratory investigations, between subjects who express willingness to participate 
and subjects who actually do participate in the experiment; and in surveys, between 
respondents who are available and acquiescent and those who come from their homes 
with a desire to participate in the enquiry. For the laboratory investigator this 
distinction is perhaps more important than for the survey investigator. The latter 
has the problem of assessing how different those who have not been contacted 
differ from his data-providers in terms of distributions of opinions, attitudes etc. 
The laboratory investigator, however, is concerned to know how the personality 
characteristics of volunteer subjects may directly affect the data he collects in the 
experimental situation. If expressed willingness and actual participation charac- 
teristics do not correspond, the distinction is an important one, when most studies 
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of r i isti 
volunteer personality characteristics have been concerned with the expressed- 


willingness stage of volunteering. 
. It would appear that the problem of volunteer bias in psychological studies falls 
into two parts. The first lies in the difficulty of generalizing results of volunteer 
based studies to parent populations who have not been adequately represented by the 
volunteers. ‘The second lies in the danger that volunteer personality characteristics 
are such that, although no difference may emerge between volunteer and non- 
volunteer subjects in the control condition of an experimental routine, the volunteers 
may be differentially susceptible to the experimental variable itself and may produce 
a distorted impression of its effect. 
The amount of consistent, well-supported, information about volunteer person- 
alities and their effects in specific experimental fields of study, is obviously in- 
sufficient for adequate safeguards to be introduced immediately into all psychological 
investigations. Nevertheless, it does appear from the studies examined in this report 
that the problem of volunteer bias in psychological investigations may be an import- 
ant one, An awareness in experimenters of the potential danger of bias in findings 
resulting from the use of volunteer subjects is perhaps a necessary first step towards 
a more complete and useful delineation of the parameters of volunteer bias—not 
only in terms of the highest common factor of many studies, but also in relation to 
effect of volunteers taken from specified subject populations for use in specified 


fields of psychological enquiry. 
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Refractive Errors, Intelligence and Social Mobility 


By GUSTAV JAHODA 
University of Glasgow 


Existing evidence concerning the relationship between refractive error and intelligence, and 
the determinants of the former, is reviewed. This leads to the expectation that myopia and 
hypermetropia entail some tendency towards upward and downward social mobility re- 
spectively. Two hypotheses were framed accordingly, and tested with samples of ametropic 
school-children and normal controls. The associations between type of refractive error, test 
performance and parental occupation were in conformity with the predicted patterns and 
highly significant. A tentative model is suggested which takes account of the time dimension 
in the mobility process, and the potential implications of the findings emerging from this 
exploratory investigation are discussed. 


1. INTRODUCTION 
(i) Intelligence and social class 


"Throughout the comprehensive account of various aspects of social mobility in 
Britain by Glass (1954) one key theme tends to recur, namely the influence of 
education on the achievement, maintenance or loss of status between generations. 
Naturally there is an interplay here, in as much as social class affects the chances of 
attaining a grammar-school type of education (Floud et al., 1956). 

Intelligence is associated with both social class and education. Following the 
distinctions made by Hebb and extended by Vernon, this term may refer to genetic 
potential (/4), present mental efficiency (Ig) or intelligence test performance (Ic)- 
The second of these, Ip, is partly a function of Ја and partly acquired; Ic is the 
result of sampling Ig by means of tests. Where Ip, as manifest in both Ic and school 
achievement, is relatively high or low (for whatever reasons), this will increase the 
probability of later upward or downward mobility (Burt, 1961). 

A great deal of controversy has centred on two questions: (а) the extent to which 
Ic reflects 74 and (b) whether and how far I, is associated with social class (Burt, 
1959; Conway, 1958, 1959; Halsey, 1958, 1959). The present paper has some 
bearing on the issue, since it proposes the consideration of a specific empirical 
variable which seems to be involved in the above-mentioned relationships, namely 
the common and milder form of refractive error. The Ie in this context refers to 
performance on group selection tests containing a strong verbal element; they are 


thus the kinds of tests widely used for the purpose of deciding on educational 
allocations. 


(77) Refractive error and intelligence 


One of the pointers towards this new factor was the old and popular idea that 
wearers of spectacles are likely to be in ‘intellectual’ occupations. Whilst the 
fallacies entailed in such a belief are obvious, examination of available data re- 
vealed a factual core. Thus both 'Terman’s (1926) gifted children, and L.C.C. 
scholarship winners investigated by Burt(1961a) were more frequently of subnormal 
vision than their respective controls. Parnell (1951) reports on the high incidence of 
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visual defect: i 
s among undergraduates in Britain, citing comparable findings from 


other countries. 
Even a i 
cursory perusal of the literature indicates the need for a distinction be- 


tw : 
анла I ШЕШ types of refractive error, namely myopia and hypermetropia. 
hie saa » e myopia and higher educational and occupational levels 
mend е E were observed over a century ago, as shown in the historical 
emerging чае ). Recent work confirms this, the proportions of myopes 
an ue a y < significantly higher among grammar school pupils when 
ауе я undergoing less exacting forms of education (Lundgren, 1954; 
hind io | uc careful epidemiological studies seem to be lacking for hyper- 
"Pha: Pin : e М — рыт suggests thatthetrend isintheopposite direction. 
vation that’near-sighted КЫ eat often. oe qi set meg rai 
Poon Reena on М ike books and succeed better in reading 
se who are far-sighted’ (1955: 376). In another recent study Morgan (1960) 


fou i i 
^ a relationship between hypermetropia and ‘low bookishness’ 
he only direct evidence is that of Hirsch, who also provides further references 


"gle investigations in this field. He carried out a systematic vision survey at the 
orthington (Ohio) grammar and high schools, and obtained I.Q.s from the school 
db m T he correlation coefficient between 1.О. and refractive state for 554 
ii ranging in age from 6-17 was =610 (p <0:001). As Hirsch puts it 'the 
ii sie sign indicates a tendency for higher intelligence test scores to be associated 
econ refraction or myopia and lower intelligence test scores associated with 
ЫСЫ. eg ( 1959: 17). In the case of the oldest age group (14317) a detailed 

e relationship was provided, which is reproduced as Table r. It is 
apparent from this that mean I.Q.s increase quite regularly from high hypermetropia 


to high myopia. 


various refractive states 


Refractive error N Mean I.Q. 
14 106 


Table 1. Average Г.О. for 


More than 2:00 D. hypermetropia 

Between 1-00 and 1°75 D. hypermetropia 58 109 

Between emmetropia and 0:75 О. hypermetropia 87 116 

Between 0-25 and 1°75 D- myopia 24 119 

More than 2:00 D. myopia E 14 123 
197 113 


Total 
vidence from the investigations cited are sufficient to 
tion between refractive error and intelligence 


The converging lines of е 
atistically highly significant; and in this 


Justify the acceptance of an associa 


whi : . 
: hich, though moderate 1n degree, is st 
onnection it must be remembered that even à small association can have sub- 


n implications when it 1s present in a large population, as was demonstrated 
n the discussions on intelligence and fertility (Burt, 1946; Thomson, 1947). 


but it has to be at least 
ip between refractive error 


(tii) Determinants of refractive error 
" This constitutes an exceedingly complex problem; 
utlined in order to elucidate the nature of the relationsh 
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and I.Q. In particular, a traditional theory concerning the origin of myopia will 
have to be faced which, if true, would make the present investigation entirely point- 
less. This is Cohn’s (1886) notion of ‘school myopia’, first put forward towards the 
end of last century, and still prevalent in some form or another in popular belief. 
Essentially he maintained that since myopia usually develops during the school 
years, when children are required to concentrate on near work, it is the continuous 
strain of accommodation that causes myopia. The more intelligent children, he 
argued further, are likely to over-use their eyes more than others in this way, hence 
they are more prone to myopia. 

There are numerous difficulties with this theory, which will be briefly reviewed. 
In the first place, whilst superficially plausible for myopia, it could hardly account 
for the origin of hypermetropia. It is incompatible with cross-cultural data; for 
instance, there is a high incidence of myopia among Arabs who have not been to 
school (Duke-Elder, 1949); or again, Pendse (1954) studied the refraction of 
Brahmin, Chitpavan and Untouchable children; the Untouchables had received 
least education, yet their myopia rate was about twice as high. Another objection is 
the fact that no one seems to have been able to demonstrate conclusively that the 
use of the eyes for near work influences refraction and produces myopia. Jevons 
(1957) compared the rates of increase of myopia of equivalent samples of grammar 
and secondary modern school pupils; these were respectively 0-514 and o:511 diop- 
ters per month—almost exactly identical. It would perhaps be rash to claim that 
use of eyes is unrelated to refraction, but the magnitude of any such effects is likely 
to be rather small. 

The most important alternative explanation of refractive errors is in terms of an 
inherited disposition. A series of clinical, genetic and epidemiological studies tend 
to support this interpretation (Aliquo-Mazzei, 1956; Furosho, 1957; Kettesy, 1949; 
Pendse, 1954; Sorsby, 1957). The mode of inheritance is certainly complex, as 
refractive error has no unitary physical basis.* The problem is discussed in detail 
by Sorsby (1951) who concludes that refraction, like stature, is largely genetically 
determined. The way in which the genetic predisposition leads to refractive 
error, and the factors influencing this process, remain somewhat uncertain. 
The burden of the evidence, summarized by Francis (1960), suggests the pre- 


sence of a developmental link between rates of physical growth and changes in 
refraction, 


(iv) How refractive error can influence Іс and school achievement 


Having rejected the view that school work causes refractive error, it is necessary 


to consider how an influence in the opposite direction might operate. Several 
different possibilities will be examined. 


First, there is the highly speculative opinion of Jevons (1957:54) that there might 


be a direct genetic link between refraction and intelligence (Z4), on the grounds 


‘that the brain, cornea, lens and retina are all derived from ectoderm’. This may be 
plausible, but remains entirely unproven. 


* Except in extreme cases, where inheritance is monofactorial and can be traced in pedigrees 
(Burns, 1949). This paper is concerned only with the widespread milder forms. 
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or dines FORE] nca study of candidates for the baccalauréat, in which 
сасы : ax : with emmetropes; only 34 per cent of the latter, as 
Hiis interp r Te : : oc passed the first time they sat for the examination. 
a —€— : d is pene candidates with refractive 
peu эке ылд тти E a jie effort, thereby overcompensating. With- 
iso cec i өн ott 7 : ane E it s be pointed out that Sédan had 
they du It uc sis p зр оріса | state of the candidates; moreover, 
ple, from which one could not generalize to the 

school population at large. 
" Leh are is Red 7 Hirsch (1959:19): ‘In taking the test, the child 
күт mn ne detail, and a premium is placed upon his ability to do so 
Peg pid rate an for prolonged periods of time. The hypermetropic child, main- 
g accommodation with difficulty, is certainly at a disadvantage, just as the 
myopic child, requiring little or no accommodation, will be ideally situated to per- 
form well in this test situation.’ This certainly helps to account for the relatively 
greater difficulties experienced by hypermetropes; it is less convincing as regards 
the advantages accruing to myopes, because the effort of accommodation needed by 
the emmetropic child is not a particularly great one. 
А Perhaps the most obvious effect of myopia will arise as a consequence of the 
limitation of distant vision. This circumscribes the range of activity of such children, 
especially outdoor ones, and it has commonly been observed that they tend to find 
more time for books and school work. Yet in spite of this obviousness, or possibly 
because of it, there appears to be no solid empirical evidence in this sphere. Beyond 
this, there are indications that myopia nay have indirect effects on performance via 
Personality structure and ‘cognitive style’. In a series of studies on cognitive con- 
trol, motivation and personality (Klein, 1958; Gardner et al., 1959), one of the 
Cognitive modes isolated was that labelled the ‘scanning’ attitude. Subjects 
Characterized by this attitude tended to give *intellectualizing' responses and had, 
among other things, à *high drive for achievement and mastery’. In the course of 
this work it was accidentally discovered that all the subjects high on this scanning 
factor were myopic (Linton, 1957). The total numbers being small—17 out of 60 
subjects—and the investigators not having been specially interested in refractive 
error, this aspect received little emphasis in their report. However, the very fact 
that it was a completely unexpected by-product lends a considerable interest to this 


finding in the present context. 


2. SPECIFIC HYPOTHESES 
bly greatly condensed, of the present state of 
knowledge, leads to the following tentative conclusions: the development of re- 
ly independent of the amount of near work done; 1t 
ally determined; myopia tends to favour children 
.Q. (henceforth to be used in the restricted sense 
permetropia and other forms of refractive 
objects more difficult (to be labelled 


ped in these respects. 


The preceding summary, inevita 


fractive error is almost entire 
Scems to be in the main genetic 
in terms of both their selective test I 
of Іс) and school work; children with Һу 
error which render accommodation to close 

other ametropes’), will tend to be handicap 
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On this basis, two hypotheses were framed, with a view to testing in a school 
population. The first of these is, apparently, straightforward: 


Hypothesis A: Within each social class, myopic children will have the highest, 
and children with other forms of ametropia the lowest mean I.Q. 


In order to arrive at the second hypothesis, relationships between successive 
generations have to be considered. Relatively high or low I.Q. enhances the respec- 
tive probabilities of upward or downward social mobility: hence there will be some 
tendency for myopes to move up, and for other ametropes to move down, leading 
to a clustering of these contrasting kinds of refractive error at opposite ends of the 
social scale. Moreover, since there is a positive association between parents and 
children as regards type and incidence of refractive error, one would expect this 
departure from a random distribution to be reflected among the offspring. This is 
the rationale of the formulation below: 


Hypothesis B: Myopes will be found to come with proportionately grcater 
frequency from professional, clerical and other non-manual backgrounds, 
and with smaller proportionate frequency from semi- and unskilled manual 
ones; the opposite will be true of other ametropes. 


3. METHODS 


The experimental group was obtained from all children born in 1946 and 1947 who were 
attending Junior and Senior Local Authority schools in Edinburgh and had been referred for 
refraction. Special schools were deliberately excluded, and the considerable number of 
private ones by necessity. These children were approximately 13 and 14 years old at the time 
of the survey. 

On the basis of information available at the refraction clinics, the children with defects as 
defined below were selected (omitting cases of myopic astigmatism) : 


Myopes 
A correction of two dioptres or more in the better eye; 
Other Ametropes 


1. Hypermetropia—a correction of two dioptres or more in the better eye; 
2. Astigmatism—a correction of a cylinder of one dioptre or more in the better eye. 


In addition, a control group with normal vision was secured by taking a sample, from the 
same school classes, of the children whose eyesight had been rated on routine inspection as 
6/6 on the Snellen card without glasses. 

Health visitors went to the schools and noted for each child the Moray House Group Test 
I.Q. for tests taken at ages 10 and 11; they further ascertained in as much detail as possible 
the father's occupation. 

The occupations were graded, following the General Register Office (1960) Classification 
of Occupations, but with the modifications introduced by Willmott & Young (1960: 169), 
which. is essentially a subdivision of Class III into non-manual and manual. The broad 
groupings adopted were I, П, Iam (non-manual), Illma (skilled manual) and IV, V 
(semi- and unskilled manual). 

It is unavoidable, when one makes use of data generated in the main by ordinary adminis- 
trative process, that there should be considerable losses. In the present case these amounted 
to about one-quarter of the total, and it is necessary to check whether any bias might have 
arisen from this source. These losses were due, first, to absence or vagueness of information 

about the father's occupation ; some fathers were dead, or unknown, for others the occupational 
descriptions were confined to general terms such as ‘ railways’ or the names of particular firms. 
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For al 
es 1 ums the mean I.Q. was computed according to refractive state, and the predicted 
ees er was obtained*; hence there is no evidence of bias. 
ost of the other losses represent failures to trace children, mainly because they had 
ds at the refraction clinic; in a few 


m s A $ $ 
I away, but sometimes owing to incomplete recor 
es по І.О. was available, as the children had been absent on both dates when the tests were 


PP aap A check is also indicated to find out if there wasa difference in the rates of loss 
ана р" and other ametropes.} In fact, chi-squared with one degree of freedom 
etw o:84, p being between 0°50 and 0°30; there was thus no significant association 

een type of refractive error and such losses. Having disposed of the possibility of any 


n US d ч с < 
rious bias in the data, the substantive findings will now be considered. 


4. RESULTS 
ren absent on one occasion, two I.Q.s were available 
ed at by taking the simple arithmetic mean. 
A, and the result is set out in Table 2. 


ovdi from a minority of child 
"i each, and a single estimate was arriv 

his material was used to test hypothesis 
Table 2. Mean MHGT. I.Q.s in relation to social class and vision 


Social classes 


I, II, Ш, Alas IV, V 

Myopes 11754 103:56 97°25 

Controls 107°98 10167 97°23 

Other ametropes 109:68 99:40 9251 
othesis, though there 


n conformity with the hyp! 
The only social class where the prediction is 
the myopes have the highest 


The general pattern that emerged isi 


are some important qualifications. 


fully borne out is II man; among the non-manuals, 
mean І.О. by a considerable margin, but the controls are somewhat lower than the 


other ametropes; in group IV, V myopes and controls are practically the same, 
whilst the other ametropes are well down. These‘ different differences’ is something 


the initial hypothesis had not allowed for. | 

An analysis of variance was carried out by Snedecor's method of unweighted 
means, the outcome being shown in Table 3. There is a highly significant inter- 
action between vision and social class, which poses a problem. 


Table 3. Analysts of variance of MHGT. I.Q.s 


d.f. m.s. F p 
Social classes 2 198-4034 736164 о'ооІ 
Vision 2 24:5022 9'0914 0:001 
Interaction 4 133536 479548 0'001 
Individual 902 2:6951 — — 
On the other hand, it is evident from Table 4 that hypothesis B is fully supported 
nual, and fewer 


myopes in the non-ma 


by the data; there are proportionately more 
ese means are generally lower 


ontrols 98:42; other ametropes 93°67- Thes : 
the reason being that a high proportion of the vague 
d unskilled category. 


bably to the semi- an е { 
from the school records, the issue does not arise. 


tha Муорев ior 81;c 
óc the ones presented subsequently, 
‘Upational descriptions belong most pro 

Controls having been secured directly 
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Table 4. Distribution of ametropia in relation to social class 
(Expected numbers in brackets) 


Social classes 


1, I HIT. TIT. IV, V 

Myopes 33 73 36 

(26-50) (67:65) (47°85) 
Controls 96 232 147 

(88-64) (262-29) (160-07) 
Other ametropes 41 129 124 

(54:86) (140706) (99:08) 
All types 170 434 307 


X = 1742; df. = 4; р < ооо2. 


g 
in the semi- and unskilled manual category; the reverse holds for other ametropes. 
This association is also highly significant. 


5. DISCUSSION 
The first question concerns the fact that the mean I.Q. of other ametropes is slightly 
higher than that of the controls. This is readily disposed of, as c.r. = 0-7, so that the 
difference is attributable to sampling fluctuations. 

A wider and more difficult problem is the interpretation of the interaction 
between vision and social class, which produced a result diverging from hypothesis 
A: within the top social classes controls do not differ significantly from other ame- 
tropes, and within the bottom ones the same applies to myopes and controls. If 
one had to try and put forward some ad hoc explanation for this, the general argu- 
ment would be seriously weakened. Fortunately this is not necessary, as wisdom 
after the event leads to the recognition that the hypothesis had been badly form- 
ulated: it left out the time dimension which would allow for the effects of social 
mobility in the parental generation. 

It is perhaps not immediately obvious what the consequences would be, and 
therefore it is desirable to demonstrate them at least in principle. For this purpose 
it was decided to construct a simplified model, based on the following set of 
assumptions: 


(1) A hypothetical parental population is postulated; in the initial state, when 
these parents were themselves children, numbers in each subcategory are 
arbitrarily taken to be equal; 

(2) In this population, it is assumed that Ics of individuals with unimpaired 
vision is normally distributed, whilst that of myopes is skewed in an up- 
ward, and that of other ametropes in a downward direction; the reason for 
this assumption is the belief that, by analogy with practice effects (Vernon, 
1960), those of refractive error are likely to vary directly with I.Q. 

(3) When the parental generation reaches maturity, is is assumed that those 


with the highest J; in their social class will move up to the next grade, and 
those with the lowest will move down; 
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it is assumed that the overall distribution of both intelligence and 
g offspring will reflect that of the parents. 


| Ка resulting model is shown in Table 5. It should be emphasized that both the 
» ^ and right-hand side of the model refer to the parental generation, in childhood 
nd maturity respectively. 'The relevance to the sample of children actually studied 


arises from assumption 4. 


(4) Lastly, 


refractive error amon 


Table 5. A model of the process over time 
(Numbers represent I.Q.s) 
Parental generation 


Parental generation 
as adults 


in childhood 
а ЕА 
. I III M I ш у 
[ тоо 9o 8o 100 90 8o 
100 go 8o 100 9o 8o 
110 100 9o 110 100 9o 
110 100 9o 110 100 9o 
Myopes 110 100 go 110 100 9o 
120 110 100 120 110 100 
120 EN 110 En 100 120 110 100 
130 120 110 120 110 
t 130 
Means 112'50 102:50 92:50 113733 101°25 до'оо 
( 100 9o 8o 100 go 8o 
100 9o 8o 100 9o 8o 
IIO 100 go IIO 100 9o 
oo - 9o 110 100 go 
C 110 I 
RES 110 100 9o 110 100 9o 
110 100 9o 110 100 9o 
120 110 100 120 110 100 
| 120 110 100 120 110 100 
Means 110.00 100.00 90.00 110.00 100.00 90.00 
9o 8o 70 100 9o 70 
100 Sy 9o S 8o 100 90 8o 
100 9o 8o 110 9o 2 
oo 9o 110 100 o 
Other 220 т 
amet: 110 100 go 110 100 go 
TOREM 110 100 9o 120 100 9o 
120 110 100 120 110 go 
120 110 100 110 100 
100 
. 86:6 
Means 107.50 97:50 87:50 110.00 98775 7 
Overal social 
100.00 90.00 111.25 100.00 88°75 


class means 110.00 
population before mobility 
dividuals destined to move, 
the left-hand side of the 
he pattern of mean I.Q.s 


ft represents the state of the 


has taken place. The arrows indicate the particular in 
and the direction of their movement. Certain aspects of 
table (parental generation in childhood) should be noted: t 


The position on the le: 
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is exactly as demanded by hypothesis A, but the numbers in each subcategory of 
vision being equal, the situation is contrary to hypothesis B. 

Turning now to the parental generation as adults, on the right, the pattern of 
I.Q.s that resulted from social mobility is no longer in accordance with hypothesis 
A. It now corresponds quite closely to the actual empirical findings; moreover, the 
distribution of refractive errors by social class satisfies hypothesis B, as did the actual 
data. 

It therefore looks as though the shape of the results might have been predicted 
more accurately if the effects of social mobility in the parental generation had been 
anticipated and incorporated into hypothesis A. Needless to say, the fact that the 
model seems to fit the data is no guarantee of its validity; yet it must be stressed 
that the assumptions made, though radically oversimplified, remain well within 
the framework of the initial theoretical discussion. Thus the model appears to offer 
a satisfactory explanation of the process whereby the actual distribution of I.Q. and 
refractive error in relation to social class was determined. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


The present study has attempted to provide evidence that refractive error is likely 
to be involved in the relationship between Ic and educational achievement on the 
one hand, and social class on the other. Myopia, it is suggested by the data, 
increases an individual’s chances of moving up the social scale, whilst other types 
of ametropia have the opposite effect. 

In an exploratory investigation of this kind, a great many variables have to be 
left uncontrolled. Among the most important ones would be the precise degree of 
defect, with types less coarsely grouped; sex-differences; the wearing of corrective 
spectacles; the effect of age, and probably numerous others. A sizeable proportion 
of the population was not covered, i.e. those attending independent schools; but a 
majority of such children come from a non-manual background, and the conse- 
quence of this omission, if any, is likely to have been an attentuation of the effects 
reported. 

As far as the wider implications of the findings are concerned, some caution is 
indicated because of the prevailing uncertainty regarding the exact mode of in- 
heritance of refractive errors, and about the factors liable to influence their develop- 
ment. However, in view of the extensive consensus that inheritance is probably the 
major determinant, it seems justifiable to claim at least the possibility that a genetic 
element contributing to social mobility may have been located. Pursuing this lead 
further, one might inquire into the genetic system and find out how prevalent the 
assortative mating among myopes is, which Sorsby (1957 :30) encountered in a small 
sample. A genetic system of this kind would probably be confined to populations in 
Which near work is associated with high status; there is no doubt that this pattern is 
spreading rapidly in the world today.* 


* [n this connection Professor Burt su: 


1 ggested to the writer that the findings might be partly 
accounted for in terms of past social an 


D d sexual selection : ‘In the lower classes myopes in the 
old days easily lost employment, and often failed to make a successful marriage and bring up 


a family. . . . In the professional classes there has never been the same prejudice against 
“gig lamps” and “goggles”, even among girls.’ 


— 
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ed that there appear to be sizeable ethnic differences in 


the incidence of refractive errors (Duke-Elder, 1949). If one looks at these, to- 

СЕ such comparative intelligence test results as are available, the differ- 

"mele e шг scem to be in the direction one would have expected from the 

Ever c nai ы p forward in this paper. However, all of this must remain speculative, 

aa А e fin T of further research. This should not only be designed to 

jo п ndings, preferably by longitudinal study, but also to elucidate 
uence of refractive error on personality and behaviour. 


It might also be mention 


н ained through the co-operation of the Edinbur 

Pa: Service. Thanks are due to the School Health Visitors, the ane vue 
onis concerned, and the Director of Education for his permission to make use of the 
EUR s. Mostofall I am indebted to DrW. N. Boog Watson, Chief Executive School Medical 
dm r, who not only provided advice and guidance at every stage, but devoted a great deal of 
e and effort to organizing and supervising the collection of material; the investigation 


" i Р 
me not have been undertaken without his generous assistance. 
am also very grateful to Professor Sir Cyril Burt, whose criticisms and suggestions were 


invaluable, and to Dr George S. Klein for making an unpublished staff memo available. 


The basic information was obt 
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Two Origins of Achievement Motivation* 


By MICHAEL ARGYLE anp PETER ROBINSONT 
Institute of Experimental Psychology, Oxford 


shows that achievement motivation can be produced by 
d only under special conditions not usually encountered. 
f learning may also occur (a) the introjection of parental 


A review of previous investigations 
rewards and punishment in childhoo: 


It is postulated that two other types o 
exhortation and standards, (5) identification with achievement-oriented parents and others. 


"These hypotheses were tested in a correlational study of five hundred grammar school and 
other children. Achievement motivation was measured both by the content analysis of 
imaginative stories and by a questionnaire; relations with parents were obtained from a 
modified version of the semantic differential. Both hypotheses were confirmed, though both 
processes were found to work only when there was sufficient identification with parents. An 
additional finding was that achievement motivation was found to be correlated with various 


measures of self-aggression and guilt. 


1. INTRODUCTION 
A great deal of research has been carried out in connection with the achievement 


motive. This seems to have two basic aspects ‘motive to achieve’—an approach 
motive, and ‘motive to avoid failure *--an avoidance motive. Most of the research 
ily an index 


has been conducted with a measure (nAch) which seems to be primari 

of ‘motive to achieve’. This research suggests that the achivement motive is a drive 
which can be aroused experimentally, varies between people and is acquired 
(McClelland e£ al., 1953; Atkinson, 1958). It is generally assumed that the two 
aspects of this drive are acquired through processes of reward and punishment. 


The effects of reward and punishment on nAch 

Winterbottom (1953) studied 29 eight- to ten-year-old boys and their mothers. 
Achievement motivation was measured by the content analysis of imaginative stories, 
and mothers were interviewed concerning their socialization techniques. The use of 
verbal and material rewards for fulfilling demands for achievement was unrelated to 


nAch scores, but physical rewards (kissing and hugging) were so related (p « 005). 
None of the three types of punishment considered bore any relation to nAch. 
Crandell, Preston & Rabson (1960) studied 30 three- to five-year-olds and their 
mothers. Achievement motivation was assessed not by the projective method but 
by ratings of achievement efforts at school; material rewards for achievement were 
rated in the home. A correlation of 0-42 (р<0'01) was found between the two 
variables. This study differs from the others reported in that achievement moti- 


n А . ild. 
vation was measured from ratings, and in that the subjects were so young. Child, 


Storm & Veroff (1958) carried out a cross-cultural study of 52 societies. B 
ment motivation was assessed from a content analysis of 12 randomly chosen fo: : 
tales from each society, treating the stories as TAT protocols. AUREUS aspects о 

socialization were rated on 7-point scales by judges using the available ethnographic 
* This reseach was supported by die M.R.C. who gave a grant for research assistance. 

t Now at the University of Hull. 
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materials. Tt was found that a combination of reward for achievement and punish- 
ment for absence of achievement-oriented behaviour correlated 0-34 with nAch 
(р < о:об). However if societies using rigid or compulsive child-rearing are con- 
sidered separately, this correlation rises to 0:57 (1— 9), and zAch is also correlated 
with punishment for presence of achievement (r— 0:68, p< 0:05), and conflictful 
handling of achievement (r=0-44). However, for the то societies which do not Use 
rigid methods of socialization, these correlations are insignificant Or negative. 
Similarly, punishment for absence of achievement is very effective in societies low 
in general indulgence (r— 0:80, p<o-or), but not in societies high in indulgence 
(т = о:о8). This important study suggests that reward, and particularly punishment, 
can produce 7Ach only in a rigid and non-indulgent setting. Achievement moti- 
vation was found to be higher in societies where training was non-rigid (r— 0:56) 
and indulgent (r=0-29), so the question arises, what are the origins in these other 
societies ? 

There is, however, some evidence that success at specific tasks does result in 
greater efforts being made to perform the tasks. Keister (1938) found that nursery 
school-children came to show more persistence at tasks as a result of success and 
praise for performance at progressively more difficult tasks. P.S. Sears (1940) 
found that the level of aspiration increases as a function of success in previous tasks. 

It has been found by Robinson (1961) and others that zAch is correlated with 
Т.О. at about 0-40. This is consistent with the idea that academic success leads to 
greater achievement motivation. Robinson also found that British school-children 
who had been selected for grammar school at 11 + had a higher zAch than children 
of the same І.О. who were not selected. This confirmed his hypothesis that success 
would increase nAch. 

To summarize, emotional rewards for achievement, punishment for non-achieve- 


ment in a rigid non-indulgent setting, and experience of success at tasks, may all 
contribute to the development of z Ach. 


The influence of exhortation on n Ach 


It was thought at one time that training for independence and self-reliance 
produced achievement motivation. McClelland & Friedman (1952) in a cross- 
cultural study of 8 American Indian societies found that zAch as measured from 
folk-tales was correlated with earliness and severity of independence training; 
however, Child, Storm & Veroff (op. cit.) found no such relation with self-reliance 
training in their study of 52 societies, nor in a re-analysis of the McClelland & 
Friedman data. Rosen & d'Andrade (1959) point out that encouragement of in- 
dependence in general must be distinguished from encouragement of independent 
achievement in particular. + 

Winterbottom (op. cit.) found that the mothers of boys higher on zAch had made 
demands for independence and mastery at an earlier age: only the achievement- 
related demands showed a significant difference, Rosen and d'Andrade (1959) 
studied 40 nine-to eleven-year-old boys and their parents bysetting up experimental 

tasks in the home and observing parental reactions. Boys high in zAch had parents 
who set high standards for them and expected them to do well; their mothers, but 
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not i i i 
their fathers, showed a type of interaction corresponding to a combination of 
(1959) found that maternal concern with 


warmth and rejection. Kagan & Moss 

en wassignificantly higher for high Ach girls; they found nosuch relation 
me es : olf (1938) found that persistence at tasks in children was correlated with 
PY : evel of demands by adults which were reasonable in the light of the child's 


Whereas it has usually been supposed that лАсһ is acquired by rewards and 


punishments which occur after the achievement-behaviour (or lack of it) has taken 
place, we now have evidence that exhortations and setting of standards before the 
behaviour may also be effective. We shall postulate that when there are appropriate 
relations between parent and child—warmth and dependency probably—then these 
exhortations will become ‘introjected’, i.c. applied by the child to himself and 
experienced as an ‘ought’. It is quite likely that this process can ultimately be 
reduced to more familiar principles of learning: for instance the child may have been 
rewarded for carrying out parental exhortations on previous occasions and thus 
acquired a learning set to obey all such demands. 
It is proposed to test this hypothesis in the current investigation. It is predicted 
that nAch will be correlated with (i) the strength of parental demands for achieve- 
ment, and (ii) the reported strength of super-ego demands for achievement. 


Identification with achievement-oriented parents as а source of nAch 
ith their parents, and that when their 


It is postulated that children often identify w 
parents are hard-working and successful they will wish to be like their parents and 
high nAch. This is a second type of learning which is not easily 
ing processes. Again it is possible that identification and 
e.g. mother may praise a boy for being like his 


et to imitate. Alternatively it could be due to a 


or to clarify the self-concept. 
the reported achievement 


thus acquire a 
reducible to familiar learn 
imitation is rewarded by parents, 
father, and thus create 2 learning $ 


fantasy, 
nAchshould correlate with (i) 


(1) identification with parents. 


desire to acquire status in 
T wo predictions follow :— 
orientation of the parents, and 


2. METHOD 


nd 265 boys, the results being 
Most of the subjects 
were also two 


Subjects 


Five hundred and one subjects 
computed separately for groups v 
Were grammer school children aged 
groups of students. 


6 girls a 
nd 106 in size. 
d seventeen; there 


were used in all, 23 
arying between 39 a 
between thirteen an 


Design and procedure 

Data were collected i her, and were 

ые а within a single perio for each 
omogeneous sample correlations were com] 


in the absence of the regular teac 
The design was correlational ; 


n the classroom, 
vant variables. 


d in most cases. 
puted between the rele 


tivation (nAch) 
ed, Three of the following 
four pictures were use men with machine, man at drawing 
board (Atkinson 1958, P- 488, pictures 8, 7, 2, 28)- ‘These were reproduced on cardboard, 
Size 2 ft x 1 ft 6 in. and shown for 15 secónds each. The four questions were written on the 
blackboard as a guide to the stories (1. What is happening ? Who are these people? 2. What 


Measurement of Variables—projective measure of achievement mo 
The McClelland-Atkinson method of measurement was us 
d—boy at desk, operation scene, 
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has led up to this situation? 3. What is being thought or wanted ? By whom? 4. What will 
happen next?). Subjects were given 4 minutes to write each story, with the exception of the 
59 grammar school boys, who were given 12 minutes and who produced rather more achieve- 
ment imagery. The initial instructions were as follows, and were designed to produce a 
relaxed condition: 


“You are going to see a series of pictures, and your task is to write a story that is suggested 
to you by each picture. Try to imagine what is going on in each picture. Then tell what the 
situation is, what led up to the situation, what the people are thinking and feeling, and what 
they will do. The questions on the board are to guide you. 

‘In other words, write as complete a story as you can—a story with plot and characters. 

* You will have four minutes for each story. Write your first impressions and work rapidly. 
I will keep time. 

‘There are no right or wrong stories or kinds of stories, so you may feel free to write whatever 
story is suggested to you when you look ata picture. Spelling, punctuation, and grammar are 
not important. What is important is to write out as fully and as quickly as possible the story 
that comes to your mind as you imagine what is going on in each picture. Are there any 
questions ? Р 

'The reliability of scoring obtained was not as high as that reported by some previous 
investigators, and was in the area of o-50. Subsequently we used the scores of the scorer 
(Robinson) who agreed most closely with the practice manual provided by Atkinson (1958). 
Test-retest reliability over an interval of two years was obtained for one group, and yielded а 
reliability of 0-44 (n = 59). However, examination of the stories produced by different 
administrators suggests that the contents are extremely sensitive to minor variations of the 

testing situation and relations with the tester. 


Separate scores were obtained for the hope of success (Ach +) and the fear of failure 
(n Ach —), as distinguished by Clark, Teevan & Ricciuti (1956). 


Measurement—the questionnaire measure of achievement motivation (Q-ach) 


А 

Previous investigations by Robinson (1961) had led to the construction of a questionnaire. 
This consisted of two sets of questions corresponding to a hope of success factor and a fear 
of failure factor. Scores on the two sub-tests correlated with scores on nAch + and nAch— 


respectively. The scale is given in Appendix I. It will be referred to as Q-ach, while the 
projective measure will be called nAch. 


Measurement—uses of the semantic differential and Q-sort 


In order to measure strength of parental achievement tendencies, strength of parental achieve- 
ment demands, etc., the se: 


mantic differential was used (cf. Osgood et al., 1957). Since the 
original semantic differential does not contain any scales dealing with achievement, a number 
of such scales were inserted. Out of the six scales introduced, only three were significantly 
inter-correlated, and these were retained. They are: hard-working—easy going, top-of-the- 
class—bottom-of-the-class and clever—stupid. Average ratings on the 7-point scales were 
used to obtain scores on these variables. The total scale is given in Appendix II. 

Several sets of semantic scales were completed by each subject, including (a) THE KIND OF 
PERSON MY FATHER IS, (b) THE KIND OF PERSON MY FATHER THINKS I OUGHT TO BE. It was 
found that when there was an *ought' or similar instruction, Subjects tended to use the 
categories showing maximum achievement, so that there was little variation between subjects. 
To meet this difficulty a miniature Q-sort was constructed (see Appendix III), in which 2 out 


of то attributes to be ranked refer to achievement. The reciprocal of the average rank of these 
two attributes is taken as the achievement score. 


Measurement-Identification 


"Three methods of measurement were employed: 


(1) The similarity of scoring THE KIND OF PERSON I WOULD MOST LIKE TO BE and MY FATHER 
(etc.) on the Semantic Differential and Q-sort. In the case of the Q-sort, the similarity was 
measured by the rank-order correlation between the two sets of rankings. For the semantic 
differential, various measures of semantic distance were compared and finally the easiest to 
compute was used—the mean difference of scale ratings—since this correlated highly with 
more complex measures. 


` — —P 
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This measure of identification was used since it is closest to our conceptualization of this 
variable. There might be some advantage in using an independent measure of the attributes 
of the other person; on the other hand this measure shows how far a subject wants to be 


like his perception of the other. 
(2) An alternative measure use 
the achievement scales of the modi 


d was similar to the first, but based only on the scoring of 
fied semantic differential. It seemed possible that a subject 


could identify with some attributes of another person, but not with all of them. 
(3) Finally, a direct measure was used, consisting of a number of items such as ‘I would 


like to do the sort of work that my father does’, ‘My father is the best person to go to for 
advice’, with a s-point scale of agreement. 


Measurement—guilt and self-aggression 
^ In connection with certain unexpected results obtained, which are presented in this paper, 
1t is necessary to describe the relevant measuring instruments. Guilt was measured by means 
of a scale developed in another study and purified by means of factor analysis. It is given in 
Appendix IV. Self-aggression was measured by means of a modified version of one of the 
aggression scales devised by Sears (1961). The new version has higher correlations between 
the items than the original one had: the average correlation between items and the total 
score is now 0°50. Use was also made of a set of inter-correlated intropunitive jokes being 
compiled by the first author. Subjects indicate how funny they find the jokes: the scores 


are averaged and are taken as a measure of self-aggression. 


3. RESULTS 


Introductory note on selection of data to be used 


Although бот subjects were tested alt 
all the subjects. Several samples of subje 
test for nAch did not produce enough achieveme 
this were discussed above). Other groups of su 
semantic measure of parental demands did not 
replaced by a Q-sort measure as described above). 


ogether, not all of the tests were given to 
cts were discarded because the projection 


nt related imagery (the reasons for 
bjects were discarded because the 
have enough variance (this was 


‘erent measures of achievement motivation 

lated with total Q-ach scores at 0:22(p<oror). The sub- 
had a small correlation of about 0°10, while nAch— 
о). The approachand avoidancescores for each 


measure had correlations that were either zero or slightly negative. There is little 


evidence here that the projective and questionnaire measures were measuring the 
same variable. Further evidence on this question will be obtained from the corre- 


lations of each measure with other variables. 


Relations between the dy 


Total nAch scores corre 
scores for nAch+ and Q-ach + 
and Q-ach— correlated ato17 (P < © 


Achievement motivation in relation to the introjection of parental demands 
sis consists of the correlations between 


The most direct evidence on this hypothe 
] demands for achievement. The 


achievement motivation and reported parenta 
relevant correlations are given in Table т. 

Although only one correlation is significant at the 5 per cent level, several more 
are significant at the то per cent level, and nearly all the nAch correlations are posi- 
tive. "There is no confirmation of a relation between parental demands and Q-ach, 
however. The zAch correlations are higher if the upper half of subjects on parental 
identification are considered separately, in the case of mother-son relations. 
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Table 1. Correlations between achievement motivation and the reported strength of 
parental demands for achievement 


nAch+ nAch— Q-ach + Q-ach — 
Father’s (boys) 0:23 (n = 59) 0:25 —oi8(n = 44) озу 
(girls) 0:07 (n = 39) o31* о`то (п = 79) —o'o9 
Mother's (boys) 0:23 (n = 59) 0:25 —0'16 (n = 44) озо 


(girls) —o-o1 (п 39) 0:07 — 0:09 (n 


In Tables 1-5 * indicates р < ‘o5, ** p < -or, *** р < -oor, italics b < сто, using à 
one-tailed test where applicable. 


Since parental demands are assumed to operate via their introjection, it would be 
expected that super-ego demands for achievement would correlate with achieve- 
ment motivation. Unfortunately SE (ach) as measured on the semantic differential 
has a very small variance—most subjects ascribe maximum achievement demands 
to the super-ego. A better test of this hypothesis is provided by the samples for 
whom a Q-sort measure was used. The only such sample available consisted of 40 
female students. The findings are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. Correlations between achievement motivation and SE(ach) 


nAch + nAch — Q-ach 4- Q-ach — 
SE(ach) 0°03 (n = 40) 0°30 (р < 0:025) 0°13 (п = 84) —o'21 (p < 0:025) 


Achievement motivation and parental achievement 


The correlations between achievement motivation and reported parental achieve- 
ment orientation are given in Table 3. The latter variable consists of average ratings 
on the inter-correlated semantic scales of hard-working (v. easy-going), top-of-the- 
class (v. bottom-of-the-class) and clever (v. stupid). 

It can be seen that most of the correlations are in the expected direction, two of 
them being significant. The strongest relations are between Q-ach+ and father's 
achievement for boys, and лАсһ+ and mother's achievement for girls, However, 


the correlations are in general higher for father than for mother. Thus the weakest 
relation is the mother-son one. 


Table 3. Correlations between achievement motivation and reported parental achieve- 
ment tendencies 


nAch+ nAch— Q-ach + Q-ach — 
Father (boys) O13 (n = sg) олло 0:31* (n = 112) 007 
Father (girls) 920 (п = 39) оо  oi6 (п = 130) | o'2 
Mother (boys) —0'03 (n = 59) O14 —ооз (m = 112) ere 
Mother (girls) 0:32* (п = 39) 0-22 ооб (n = 130) —o-05 


Relations between achievement motivation and identification with parents 


The correlations between achievement motivation and several measures of 
identification are given in Table 4. 
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The correlations increase with the directness of the measures of identification 
bw In addition the correlations are in general higher for Q-ach than for nAch, if 
the results for the same populations are compared (not shown in this table). 


Table 4. Correlations between achievement motivation and identification 
T nAch+ nAch— Q-ach+ Q-ach — 
ather (boys) EI/F (Sem. Diff.) 0-05 ( = 59) —0°03 o'o5 (n = 112) 013 


ists 017 0°20 
Р ent. (Quest.) 0:37**** (n = 86) o:22* 
Father (girls) EI/F отто (п = 39) O19 осот (n = 130) 0°07 
М Ident. o24* (п = 102) o:31** 
other (boys) EI/M —0:03 (n = 59) ооб o1i8* (n = 112) o'2 
EI/M(ach) 019 0:26* 
Ident. 0:36*** (n = 86) о:52#%% 
Mother (girls) Е/М oo2(n—39 ors ооз (n= 130) озо 
Ident. o20* (п = 102) o42*** 


Combined influence of parental achievement and identification with parents on 


achievement motivation 


There are two possible ways of stud 
One way is simply to calculate multiple correlation 
other to find the correlation of achievement motivatio 
those high on variable B are considered. 

The multiple correlations can be inferred from Tables 3 and 4; since all of the 
correlations are positive, the multiple correlations are in general higher than those 
shown here, and correspondingly significant at a higher level. 

Various analyses have been made by dividing samples at the mid-point on one 
variable to find the correlation of the upper half on a second variable. This was 
carried out for the most reliable sample for which nAch was measured—the 59 
High School boys. The correlation of total nAch and mother's achievement 

22 if the upper half on maternal identification is 
other-son correlation is the 
high in maternal identifi- 
r-son relation 


ying the joint influence of these two variables. 
s for particular samples, the 
n with variable A when only 


orientation rose from 0°10 to O° 
considered; the same does not app 
weakest, but is apparently strengthened 
cation are considered. This provides an ех 
—this is the lowest of the four identifications. 


ly to father. The m 
when only those 
planation of the weak mothe 


Achievement motivation in relation to guilt and self-aggression 


An unexpected pattern of findings was obtained with measure: 
aggression, which were administered to the subjects for quite different purp 
Table 5 shows the correlations in question. 


s of guilt and self- 
oses. 


guilt and self-aggression 


Table 5. Correlations between achievement motivation, 
nAch+ nAch— Q-ach + T 
Guilt (boys) o29* (п = 59) ~1 orl (n = 198) o25 
(girls) o27 (п = 39) —o28 очу = 197) og 
Self-aggression (boys) одо” (n = 80) ыз, ж 
(girls) o42*** (n = 106) о4о" Е 
oii (п = 42) 018 


Intropunitive jokes (boys) 
1 
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4. DISCUSSION 


Validity of measures of achievement motivation 


'The projective measure of z Ach has previously been shown to be valid in the 
sense that scores can be increased by experimental arousal of the drive (McClelland 
et al., 1949). On the other hand, studies of the association between nAch and ex- 
ternal measures, e.g. of performance at tasks or academic achievement with I.Q. 
held constant, have not consistently confirmed the validity of this measure. Another 
questionnaire measure—the achievement scales of the California Personality 
Inventory (Gough 1957)—was found to be a successful predictor of over-achieve- 
ment in school and college, with I.Q. held constant. 

Further light on the validity of these two kinds of measure can be provided by 
studying the relation between them and by examining their relations with other 
variables measured. The relations between the two measures are positive, but low. 
Between лАсЬ + and Q-ach+, r=o-10 (n= 200); between zAch— and Q-ach-, 
7—0'17 (р «o 05). Turning to the correlations with other variables, we find that the 
predictions about identification are best confirmed for Q-ach, as compared with 
nAch. On the other hand, the introjection predictions are best confirmed for nAch —. 
This suggests that there may be different elements within achievement motivation, 
which have different socialization origins and ways of functioning. 


The Introjection Hypothesis 


The hypothesis is generally confirmed by the positive correlations with reported 
parental demands (Table 1), especially with 2Ach, though these are not at a high 
level of significance. The hypothesis is also supported by the correlation of 0:30 
between zAch— and super-ego demands. As mentioned above, the best results 
here in terms of satisfactory measures obtained, were found from students and it is 
possible that younger subjects would give better correlations. It is understandable 
that Ach — should be acquired by means of this mechanism. Super-ego demands 
are commonly of a negative character, so it would follow that an avoidance drive 
would result, These demands are generally unconscious, and this explains why the 
drive should appear in nAch but not in Q-ach. 

We also find that this mechanism is dependent on sufficient identification with or 
closeness to the parents: the correlations are higher if only those subjects who 
identify most with their parents are considered. 


The Identification Hypothesis 


Reported parental achievement has a generally positive relation with achievement 
notivation ; this is particularly true of the same-sex parent, and in the case of boys 
ind fathers, for Q-ach+. The results for parental identification are better for the 
nost direct measures of identification, but the results are consistently positive for all 
neasures and for most parent-child combinations. While the mother-son relation 
5 weakest on the parental achievement relation, this is strengthened if only those 
igh in maternal identification are considered. 'T'his confirms the idea that parental 
chievement is only effective if there is sufficient identification with the parent. 
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Achievement and self-aggression 


The correlation consistently fou 


dicted, so it remains to consider the exp 
(a) Self-aggression may produce self-rejection and low self-evaluation, and lead 


to enhanced achievement efforts. If this were 50, there should be a negative corre- 


lation between Ach and self-estimates of achievement. This however is not found. 
Similarly we should expect more th high nAch. Such 


T self/ego-ideal conflict to go Wi 
a relation was found by Martire (1956) for subjects producing high nAch stories 
under both the aroused and re laxed condition 


Jaxed conditions; We used only the re 
and found no consistent relation here. 
and if guilt feelings are also due 


(b) If nAch— is due to punishment for failure, 
d guilt would be correlated. 


to punishment, it would be expected that лАсһ— an 
However, as Table 5 $ hich has the higher correlation with guilt: 


hows, itis Ach+ w. 
this could conceivably be he absence of achievement pro- 


due to punishment for t 
ducing both nAch+ and guilt. 


(c) Guilt and self-aggression could be in part the result of lo 
m combination with a high n Ach. We have seen that guilt is correlated with nAch; 
is it also correlated with low self-estimates of achievement? Our results show that 


it is consistently correlated in this way, in one sample reading — 0'36 (P< oor). It 
looks as if this is the most likely of the three explanations offered. 


nd with guilt and self-aggression was not pre- 
Janation of this finding. 


w actual achievement 


t the direction of causation 
% f correlations between pairs of measures, where 
both measures Were taken from the same subjects. Several distinct problems of 
interpretation arise. In the first place, the correlation may arise out of a shared 
cquiescent subjects may tend to agree more strongly with all 
ot affect the projection test results, and it is difficult to see 


how the Q-ach scores could be affected by the same response set as the Semantic 
Differentials. Secondly there may be contamination between measures, ie. one 
measure may affect the results on another, e.g. through a desire to appear consistent 
or via the arousal of some drive state. The projection test was always given first 
in order to avoid any inter-test influences on this very sensitive measure. How 
it is possible that people who really have a high nAch tend to ascribe high achieve- 
ment tendencies or demands to their parents as а further projective manifestation 
of the drive. McClelland et al. (1953, P- 276 f.) found that the correlations between 

arental attitudes and nAch were the same when the former were estimated by the 


children or by а psychiatrist; however, no reports on achievement Were included 
here. 


A third po 
process from that 
likely to have more successfu 
that nAch leads to greater parental identi 


successful. 


Problems abou 
Our results all take the form o 


‘response set’, ©.Б. 2 
the items. This could п 


ssibility is that the correlations found are due to a different causal 
hypothesized. For instance, children witht high nAch are thereby 
is is obviously unlikely, it 1s possible 


] parents. While thi 
fication when parents are themselve: 


ااسSZSZzSzS—<-‏ و 
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5. CONCLUSION 


Five hundred grammar school children and others were given projective and 
questionnaire measures of achievement motivation as well as semantic differential 
or Q-sort tests to assess their relations with parents. Achievement motivation, 
especially as measured by projective test, was correlated with reported strength of 
parental achievement demands; the fear of failure component also correlated with 
reported super-ego demands for achievement. 

Achievement motivation, especially as measured by questionnaire, was found to 
be correlated with the reported achievement tendencies of the same-sexed parent, 
and with identification with parents. Both processes were dependent on there 
being sufficient identification with parents. 

Achievement motivation correlated with measures of guilt and self-aggression; 
since the latter also correlated with low self-ratings of achievement it was suggested 
that the guilt is produced by high motivation and low achievement in this sphere. 


We are grateful to Adrienne Dunn, Helen Ross, Dr Richard Lynn, Ken Hignett and 
David Moseley for assistance in the administration of tests, and to the Teachers and children 
of the City of Oxford High School, Didcot Girls Grammar School, Wallingford Grammar 
School, Banbury Grammar School, Bromsgrove County High School, Witney Secondary 
Modern School and Headington Secondary School. 
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APPENDIX I 


Underline the Appropriate Alternative 
1. In how many activities do you wish to do your very best? 
as many as possible | many | some | few | very few 
2. Would you hesitate to undertake something that might lead to your failing ? 
nearly always | frequently | about half the time | seldom | hardly ever 
3. In how many areas are you personally concerned about how well you do? 


most | many | some | few | very few 
4. Success brings relief or further determination and not just pleasant feelings. Do you 


agree ? 
strong agreement | agreement | neutral | disagreement | strong disagreement 
s. How much effort do you use to reach the goals you set yourself? 
almost 0% | 25% | 50% 1 75% | 100% 
6. How often do you Jack confidence when you have to сотре 
hardly ever | seldom | about half the time | frequently 
7. How hard do you feel you have to try in seemingly trivial tasks ? 
not at all | not very | medium | fairly | very 
8. How strong is your desire to avoid competitive sit 
very | fairly | medium | not very | none 
9. How true is it to say that your efforts are directed towards avoiding failure ? 
quite untrue | not very true | unsure | fairly true | quite true 
то. In how many spheres do you think you will succeed in doing as We 
most | many | some | few | very few 
11. How far do you agree that effort rather than success is what is important? 
strong agreement | agreement | neutral | disagreement | strong disagreement 


12. How often do you seek opportunities to excel? | 
hardly ever | seldom | about half the time | frequently | most of the time 
13. How many situations do you avoid in which you may be exposed to evaluation ? 
very few | few | some | many | most 


14. Do you ever do better if you are worried about failing? 
half the time | frequently | most of the time 


hardly ever | seldom | about 

15. 'The stronger the chance of failing the more determined you are to succeed. Do you 
agree ? 

strong disagreement | disagreement | neutr: 


te against others ? 
| nearly always 


uations ? 


]l as you can ? 


al | agreement | strong agreement 
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APPENDIX II 


sad 
excitable 
weak 
:unusual 
:easy-going 


happy 
calm 


strong 
ordinary 
hard-working 
dishonest 
active 

stupid 

small 

striking 

cruel 
impulsive 
soft 

colourful 
bottom of the class 


bz d 
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APPENDIX IV 
Survey of Moral Attitudes 


Indicate to what extent you feel worry or guilt about behaviour in 
the areas listed 


Use this scale 
o I 2 3 4 
1 1 1 I Е | 
Not at all very slight moderate considerable 


slight guilt guilt 
1. Untidnes — | | || ||| || | ai 
2. Wasting money 
Greed 
Laziness 


Being unkind 


3 

4. 

5 

6. Nottelling the truth 
7. Cheating 

8. Not being punctual 

9. Selfishness 

10. Cowardice 

11. Not going to church 

12. Disobedience 

13. Not working hard enough 
14. Bad temper 

15. Causing suffering 

16. Not keeping promises 

17. Stinginess 

18. Lack of persistence 

19. Not washing 


20. Boasting 
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The Effects of Distraction on Psychomotor Slowness in Co-opera- 
tive Depressed, and Schizophrenic Subjects 


By M. B. SHAPIRO, P. SLATER anv D. CAMPBELL, 
Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, London 


Cooperative depressed, schizophrenic and normal subjects were given the Porteus Maze 
Test under ordinary conditions and conditions of ‘distraction’, using Foulds” (1952) 
technique. The distraction groups jncluded fifteen from each of the three classes, and the 
control groups jncluded twenty of each. Measurements of starting time and tracing time 
were recorded on а logarithmic scale. Distraction had a significant effect in speeding up the 
starting times for all three groups; it affected the tracing times of the depressed and schizo- 
phrenic subjects similarly, but did not affect the normal subjects tracing times. It is con- 
cluded that the outcomes of distraction experiments seem to be a function of the nature of 
the conditions, the distractions and the tasks involved, and tl 

tion of the effects of these factors is necessary before precise theory-making can become 


possible. 

INTRODUCTION 
The aim of the experiment reported in this paper is the follow-up of Foulds’ (1952) 
finding that dysthymics were more speeded up by ‘distraction’ on the Porteus 
Mazes than were hysterics and psychopaths. In Fould’s work distraction takes 


the form of making each subject count aloud after the tester for the duration of 


each trial. This finding is of considerable importance because psychomotor slow- 
ness has been found by a number of investigators to be a characteristic of psychia- 
tric patients in a variety of diagnostic categories (Shapiro & Nelson, 1955). Алу 
form of experimental manipulation which produces differences in the speed of 
diagnostic groups who are otherwise equally slow, may lead to the discovery of the 


causes of slowness which are peculiar to each diagnostic group. On the other hand, 
if it is not possible to confirm that slowness in different diagnostic groups responds 


differently to manipulation, one might have to conclude that slowness had a 


hanism in all diagnostic groups. The relation of slowness 


similar underlying mec 
to mental disorder would then be analogous to that of temperature to infection. 
Shapiro, Kessel & Maxwell (1960) found that chronic brain-damaged, chronic 


schizophrenic, and normal subjects did not differ in their reaction to distraction, 
either in starting times or tracing rate on the Porteus Mazes. In the present paper 
a further experiment on the effects of distraction on acute depressives, acute 


schizophrenics and normal subjects is reported. 


METHOD 


The data were obtained from six groups of subj 
two schizophrenic groups. Each group had 
ne under ordinary conditions on the 
ical classes of subjects did the second test under con 


tion, which will be described later. "These three groups Wi 
jon’ groups. The remaining group jn each п050108' 
second test under ordinary conditions, i.e. under the same conditions cas the 

test. These three groups will henceforward be т dinary шоле 4 
The method of selecting of subjects had two features. The first feature was that са eie 
for the ‘ distraction’ group were collected about one year before the collection of the ata 


two depressive 
he Porteus Maze twice, the 


roups and 
gman One group 1n each 


test always being do 
of the three nosolog 
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for the ‘ordinary’ group. The data for the former group were collected as part of another 
investigation (Campbell, 1957). It was realised after the completion of that investigation, 
that it would be useful to be able to compare the ‘distraction’ data with the results obtained 
from testing similar groups twice without distraction. Our time and facilities were, however, 
limited. It seemed to us that the delay could not be expected to make an important difference 
to the relationship between the ‘distraction’ effect and the broad categories of psychological 
functions observed by clinicians. In addition, the theoretical issues involved seemed 
important, and the findings already substantial. It seemed reasonable, therefore, to go on 
to collect the data for the *ordinary' groups. We ended up with 20 normals, 20 schizo- 
phrenics and 20 depressives in the ‘ordinary’ group. 

The second feature of the method of the collection of our data concerns the ‘distraction’ 
depressives. There were in the original ‘distraction’ group 15 schizophrenics, 15 normals 
and зо depressives (Campbell, 1957). The reason for these proportions 1s unrelated to the 
present study. The depressives were, in fact, much slower on the first test than the other 
two groups. It was, therefore, decided to make the depressive group more like the other 
groups in terms of speed on the first test by selecting for the present study the fifteen fastest 
depressives. We thus had in the ‘distraction’ group 15 normals, 15 schizophrenics and 15 
depressives. 


Subjects 


The ‘distraction’ depressives were patients of the Maudsley and Bethlem Royal Hospitals, 
and each one was selected if the consultant in charge agreed that E.C.T. was necessary. 
Such a decision was made if a state of depression had lasted for at least a month, and was 
static or getting worse. The existence of depression was presumed, by the consultant in 
charge, from the patient's general air of misery, from his subjective complaints of feeling 
low, and from such features as ideas of guilt and self-approach or delusions of impending 
disaster. Б 

Of the twenty 'ordinary' depressives, thirteen were selected according to the same 
criteria as the fifteen ‘distraction’ depressives. Because of shortage of time seven more 
were obtained from the Springfield Hospital. These seven subjects were selected by the 
third author on the basis of an examination of the case notes showing that they had similar 
psychological features to the other depressives taking part in this study. 

The fifteen ‘distraction’ schizophrenics and the twenty ‘ordinary’ schizophrenics were 
selected from Maudsley and Bethlem Hospitals. They had all received an unequivocal 
psychiatric diagnosis in the course of ordinary clinical work, the characteristics leading to 
the diagnosis being some of the following: delusions and/or hallucinations of an odd and 
bizarre character and not apparently conditioned by the affective state, affective deteriora- 
tion and fatuity, pathological mannerisms and grimaces, apathy and withdrawal, impulsive 
senseless behaviour, negativism and thought disorder. 

The fifteen ‘distraction’ normals were recruited from an adult education class, and the 
twenty ‘ordinary’ normals were recruited privately from a Government office. They 
received their travelling expenses and a nominal payment of 7s. 6d. for their participation. 
For inclusion in the study, these subjects had to deny: ever having been knocked uncon- 
scious; having had fits or convulsions, any known abnormality of birth; and ever having 
seen a doctor, or been hospitalized, because of a nervous complaint. | 

АП subjects in every category were capable of carrying out test instructions without 
requiring too much encouragement. 

Age and sex distributions are given in Table 1. They were not analysed further. 


Table 1 
* Distraction’ groups ‘Ordinary’ groups 
Sex Age Sex Age 
e 0 a 
Group N M F Mea sp. N M F Mean sD 
Normals 15 4 II 33:6 9:4 20 12 8 332 62 
Depressives 15 4 лї 399 па жу 6 14 465 100 
Schizophrenics 15 7 8 259 43 20 8 14 315 > 
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The Effects of Distraction on Psychomotor Slowness 


Measures 
Two measures were used. The fir 
moment when the maze was placed in 


a was puis hue This was the time from the 
ront of the subject to the moment when his pen i 
iba sui fd 1 рс шешн a cadet Me 
t pleted the trial. There are, 
in all, eleven separate mazes in this test, varying in difficulty level from the fivexyeatlevel 
to the fourteen-year level. A single measure of each kind was obtained from the total time 
for all eleven mazes, and converted into à logarithmic scale to obtain approximately normal 
distributions for the test of significance. 

n to count, at the moment the maze was placed 
continued at the rate of about one number per second, 
the subject being instructed to utter à nu d heard the tester say it. 


Any tendencies to ignore the tester's counting Were i 


RESULTS 


Tracing time 
es present more interesting features than do the starting times. 


The tracing tim 
We will, therefore, present them first (Part 1 of Table 2). 


Table 2 


Part 1. Means of log tracing times: 


Distracted groups (т (го їп еасһ group) 


s in each group) Control groups 


Initial Initial 
Group test Re-test Difference test Re-test Difference 
Normals 25172 2:4528 0'0644 2:4382 2:3640 0'0742 
Depressives 277031 2:5415 o:1616 2:6633 25948 о'0685 
Schizophrenics 26587 2:4711 o:1876 2:5870 2:5403 00467 
Part 2. Means of log starting times: 
Normals 0'5917 074730 0:1187 075165 0°5039 00126 
Depressives 0:5960 04478 0:1482 06254 05407 00847 
Schizophrenics 06885 0°5299 01586 о:6218 о:5865 0'0353 
Part 3. S.D. of log times within groups (99 d.£): 
Initial test Re-test 
Tracing time 01625 01839 
0:2344 o'1844 


Starting time 

An analysis of variance was carried out on the initial test times. The normals 
were much, and very significantly faster than each of the psychiatric groups. The 
depressives were slower than the schizophrenics but not significantly so. The 
‘distracted’ groups were quicker than the control groups in initial tracing time, 
the former having a slightly lower mean than the latter in each nosological category 
(o10» P > 0°05). 

These differences in the initial test means were partialled out and the specific 
effects of distraction and its interactions were isolated by а procedure which takes 
advantage of the substantial correlation between test and re-test times (the general 
estimate of the correlation within groups was o:8o1). 

т of Table 3 for those who 


The basic data for the analysis are recorded in Part 
would wish to check in greater detail upon our finding. The outcome of the 
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analysis is given in Table 4. The difference between log times on initial test and 
re-test averaged 0:1378 for the distracted subjects and 0-0632 for the controls. 
The difference between these two differences is significant (entry (c) (i), Table 4) 
and the direction of the difference indicates a speeding-up effect of distraction. 


Table 3. Sums of squares and products of log times used in the analyses of 


regression 
Part 1. Tracing times: 
Squares 
ee — Products 
Group Initial test Re-test Initial test x Re-test 

Normals, distracted 95:3829 90:8270 929971 
Normals, controls 1192631 112:2028 115:5982 
Depressives, distracted 109'9ISI 974014. 10373781 
Depressives, controls 142:4115 135:1845 1387055 
Schizophrenics, distracted 106:3517 923917 98:7884 
Schizophrenics, controls 1345850 129°5580 131:9506 
Part 2. Starting times: 
Normals, distracted 5:5764 3:4903 472152 
Normals, controls 6:1474 5:9860 5:9888 
Depressives, distracted 5:6647 30792 470752 
Depressives, controls 8:8654 6:3918 72527 
Schizophrenics, distracted 8:3342 5:0661 6:2608 
Schizophrenics, controls 94338 71322 8:3376 


Table 4. Details of the regression analysis of tracing times 


Source of variance Sum of squares d.f. 
(a) Total observed variation of the re-test scores about their general 
mean 3:9987 104 
(b) Accounted for by regression on test scores without distinguishing 
between group means 2:4155* 1 
(c) Additional amount accounted for by distinguishing between 
(i) the distracted and the control groups 0'1074* I 
(ii) the patients and the normals 00017 1 ر‎ 
(iii) the depressives and the schizophrenics 00014 1 
(d) Amount attributable to the interaction of distraction with the ! 


diagnostic difference between 


(i) patients and normals 0:0995* 1 
(ii) depressives and schizophrenics 00075 1 
(e) Residual error 1:3657 98 
mean of the residual error variance 070139 
* Poor t | 


But the effect is confined to the two psychotic groups; it does not apply to the 
normals, who actually improve less with distraction. This difference between the 
patients and the normals is significant (entry (4) (i), Table 4). The schizophrenics 
and depressives do not differ significantly in their reaction to distraction (entry 


(d) (ii), Table 4). 


Campbell (1957), in his analysis of these data, did not examine this interaction, 
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and therefore Shapiro et al. (1960) incorrectly reported that Campbell had found 
no difference between patients and normals. 


Starting time 

The data are presented in Part 2 of Table2. An analysis of variance of the initial 
test means showed that the differences were not of importance. The largest 
difference, that between the patients and the normals (distraction and control 
groups combined), was only of borderline significance (010 > P > o:o5). There 
was again a substantial correlation, of 0775, between initial test and re-test. The 
basic data for the analysis of regression are given in Part 2 of Table 3. This time 
only the overall effect due to distraction proved to be significant; but the inter- 
actions between nosological groups and distraction were not. Because of the 
relatively negative character of these results, and in order to save space, the details 


of this analysis are not tabulated. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
Tracing time 
If we were to take the present and past (Foulds, 1952; Shapiro et al., 1960) 
results on tracing time at their face value, we would conclude that neurotic and 
psychotic dysthymics and acute schizophrenics are speeded up on the Porteus 
Maze by distraction while normals, chronic brain-damaged, and chronic schizo- 
phrenic subjects are not. (Foulds’ dysthymics consisted mainly of anxiety, 
obsessional, and depressive neurotics.) We could also say that hysterics and 
psychopaths are speeded up less than dysthymics, but to an unknown degree 
(Foulds, 1952). Any conclusions from these findings must be regarded as tentative 
because there are marked differences between the present study, and those of 
Foulds (1952) and Shapiro et al. (1960) in conditions of experimentation, and 
methods of measuring the distraction effect. The degree and chronicity of illness 
have not been precisely controlled in any of the three studies. 


Starting time 
out clearly from the present and past studies on starting 


eded up by distraction. Hysterics and psycho- 
than do other subjects (Foulds, 1952). These 
he conclusion on tracing 


One conclusion come 
time: all groups of subjects are spe 
paths appear to be less speeded up 
conclusions are subject to the same qualifications as is t 
time. 

The difference between these findings and those on tracing time indicates that 
the mechanisms underlying psychomotor speed might well vary considerably with 
the nature of the psychomotor function concerned, a point which was made by 
Shapiro et al. (1960). We must, therefore, regard with considerable reserve the 
belief of Shapiro & Nelson (1955) that they were entitled to formulate the concept 
of a general psychomotor slowness which was important for the investigation of 
psychiatric disorder, on the basis of a tendency of a limited variety of psychomotor 


and problem-solving speed tests to correlate positively with each other. They did 
not inquire into the amount of reliable specific variance, which in fact might have 
been responsible for the differentiation between psychiatric and normal groups. 
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The difficulty of arriving at broad generalisations in our present state of know- 
ledge is illustrated by a finding of Tizard & Venables (19 57). They report that the 
imposition of a background of white noise (a sound involving all frequencies) 
shortened the reaction time of withdrawn paranoid schizophrenics, but made no 
difference to the reaction time of sociable paranoid and non-paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. This result might be thought to be roughly consistent with our findings 
for tracing time but not with our findings for starting time. However, in the degree 
of problem solving required, reaction time might be thought to be more analogous 
to starting time than to tracing time. 

All the deficiencies and difficulties mentioned above will have to be dealt with 
before it is possible to formulate precise theories about the nature of psychomotor 
slowness in psychiatric patients. However, we can conclude, on the basis of all 
the findings up to date, that: (i) Foulds’ technique of distraction on the Porteus 
Mazes opens up a possibly useful line of systematic investigation of psychomotor 
slowness in psychiatric patients; (ii) that the mechanisms underlying the speed of 
tracing a Porteus Maze and/or of the counting distraction might be different in 
the case of dysthymics and acute schizophrenics from the mechanisms in the other 
groups which have been investigated; and (iii) that the mechanisms underlying 
the speed of starting the Porteus Maze and/or of the counting distraction might be 
different in hysterics and psychopaths from that of other groups so far investigated. 


Acknowledgments must be made to Mrs M. Richardson for the valuable help she gave 
in the testing programme and in the statistical analysis of the data, and to Dr A. Harris for 
his criticisms and comments. We would also like to express our thanks to Dr A. Harris, 
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Reminiscence, Drive and Personality—Revision and Extension 
of a Theory 


By H. J. EYSENCK 
Institute of Psychiatry, University of London* 


Some twenty studies have been examined which have purported to test the hypothesis that 
reminiscence effects are stronger in extraverts than in introverts, or related hypotheses 
involving the postulation of greater inhibition effects in certain criterion groups. It has been 
demonstrated that the results on the whole lend support to the original hypothesis. Little 
support is forthcoming for the additional hypothesis that neuroticism or emotionality, having 
drive properties, should also correlate positively with reminiscence. 

The original theory linking reminiscence with extraversion was based on three hypotheses, 
according to which extraverts (1) generate reactive inhibition more quickly, (2) dissipate it 
more slowly, and (3) develop greater amounts of reactive inhibition. The third hypothesis 


has been found to run foul of work done on the relation of drive to reminiscence, according 
to which the amount of reminiscence developed is a direct function of drive. A reformulation 


of the theory is therefore offered, using only differences in rates of development and dissipation 
of I, to account for the observed differences between extraverts and introverts in reminiscence. 


т. INHIBITION AND PERSONALITY 

In recent years the author has attempted to link up descriptive and dimensional 
studies in the field of personality with the findings and theories of experimental 
psychology, particularly Hullian learning theory (Eysenck, 19574; 1960; 19600). 
Of particular importance in this connection has been the concept of inhibition, be- 
cause it has been postulated that extraverts are characterized by strong, quickly 
developing and slowly dissipating inhibitions, while introverts are characterized by 
weak, slowly developing and quickly dissipating inhibitions (Eysenck, 19574). In 
modern learning theory, the reminiscence phenomenon provides a relatively direct 
measure of reactive inhibitions (McGeoch & Irion, 1952), and accordingly several 
attempts have been made to use experimental set-ups involving this measure in the 
experimental analysis of personality, beginning with an experiment by Eysenck 
(1956a) in which 5o students Were given the Maudsley Personality Inventory 
(Eysenck, 19594) and tested on the pursuit rotor; significant correlations were 
reported between reminiscence and extraversion, as predicted, and also between 
reminiscence and neuroticism. This latter finding was explained in terms of 
Kimble's (1950) extension of Hull's theory as being possibly due to the greater drive 
of more neurotic Ss, a hypothesis obviously related to those espoused by Spence 
(1956) and Taylor (1951). According to Kimble (1949), reactive inhibition grows 

positive drive under which the S is working; the greater D, the 
which can be tolerated. Neuroticism (‘anxiety in the 
) may be considered as a drive which thus increases the 


until it equals the 
greater the amount of In 
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| The various attempts to duplicate these findings are listed in Table 1. Before 
discussing the conclusions to be drawn from this Table, however, it will be necessary 
to state succinctly the component parts of the theory under investigation. 

Stated briefly, the hypothesis runs like this. (1) Massed practice produces a 
negative drive called reactive inhibition (Ir). (2) Ir grows until it equals D, the 
drive under which Sis working. (3) When this critical point is reached, performance 
pause (IRP) occurs. (4) During this IRP inhibition 
dissipates, and performance begins again when sufficient Ip has been dissipated. 
(5) Ig accumulates again until another IRP occurs, and performance continues by 
fits and starts in this fashion. (6) A programmed rest pause allows Ip to dissipate, so 
that performance after the rest pause is better than before; the resulting improve- 
ment is called reminiscence. (7) If the rest pause is long enough to allow of the 
complete dissipation of Ig, then reminiscence is an accurate measure of Ip. (8) After 
the critical point has been reached where Ig-D, reminiscence is an accurate measure 
of D. 

There are certain complicating features. (9) IRPs act as reinforcement for the 
act of resting in the general test situation. (10) Through this reinforcement con- 
ditioned inhibition (sIr) is set UP > this is a habit and does not dissipate. (11) After 
the programmed rest, IRPs do not occur for some time as Ip has to grow again from 
its depleted state; this failure of sIr to be reinforced causes it to extinguish (Eysenck, 
19560; 19600). (12) This extinction of sIr 15 shown in performance as a marked and 
prolonged post-rest upswing in performance. 

It is possible from this set of statements to deduce the optimum conditions for 
testing the hypothesis linking extraversion and high reminiscence scores. (1) Pre- 
rest practice should not be too long. This is so because (4) extraverts develop In 
quickly, introverts do so slowly; maximum Ig should be reached earlier by the 
extraverts than by the introverts, 80 that an early rest pause would capitalize on this 
hypothetical difference in rate of development. (P) Long pre-rest practice allows 
much sIr to develop; the extinction of this in the post-rest period may interfere 
with the measurement of reminiscences. (2) The programmed rest period should 
be long enough to allow all of the accumulated Ip to dissipate. If the rest period is 


short, then introverts, dissipating Ig more quickly, may erroneously be thought to 


have more Ip than extraverts who dissipate it more slowly. (3) The reminiscence 
rest score from a post-rest score; these 


score is determined by subtracting а pre- 

scores should be determined by taking periods of practice as short as possible. Post- 
rest scores can be adulterated by (1) extinction of sIr and (2) possible warm-up 
effects, and the only way to minimize these effects is to have very short periods of 
measurement immediately succeeding the rest. (The length of pre-rest practice 1n 
this connection is less crucial, provided that a plateau has been reached in S's per- 
formance.) (4) The test should be carried out near the beginning of the learning 
curve on the particular task chosen; this is predicated on two considerations. (а) At 
later stages different Ss will have different amounts of sHn and of sERi this, € 
bined with ceiling effects, obscures the picture. (b) Long previous practice on a ta 
is likely to have led to the accumulation of slm 


the extinction of which interferes 
with the measurement of reminiscence. 
K 


ceases and an involuntary rest 
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In connection with the pursuit rotor, it would appear that pre-rest practice periods 
of 5 minutes and rest periods of ro minutes have given good results, provided 
the reminiscence measure is calculated in terms of 10-second work periods; Eysenck 
(1960c) has shown that with an identical set of data reminiscence scores calculated 
over 20-second periods reduce previously significant differences to insignificance. 
This may account for the fact that Ray (1959), who had observed the predicted 
inferiority of extraverts to introverts in pre-rest practice over a 5-minute period, 
failed to discover significant differences in reminiscence; he used 20-second periods 
for determining reminiscence. (He also failed to follow the author's practice of 
starting the rotor 23 seconds before the beginning of the post-rest trial in order to 
obtain properly comparable sets of scores; when this is not done S on the last pre- 
rest trial starts with an obvious advantage over his own performance on the first 
post-rest trial. Cf. Eysenck, 19560.) 


Of the findings in Table 1 which fail to support the theory strongly, those by Rechtschaffen 
(1958) and Becker (1960) are derived from experiments which do not make use of optimum 
conditions of testing. Rechtschaffen used 60-second rest pauses; this, as pointed out above, 
is probably too short to allow all of the accumulated Ip to escape, and thus prejudices the data 
against the hypothesis under investigation (Eysenck, 19595). It must be admitted that Recht- 
Schaffen used inverted alphabet printing rather than the pursuit rotor, so that optimum times 
may very well be different to those quoted ; nevertheless it is not likely that those chosen by 
him are anywhere near the optimum. That this is true is indicated by the fact that his measure 
of inhibition (essentially like Ray's (1959) a measure of performance decrement) is significantly 
related to extraversion on a one-tail test. Becker's (1960) procedure is very complex, and 
deviates in several points from that advocated and used by Eysenck. It is, however, of some 
interest to note that one of his reminiscence scores did in fact correlate significantly with 
extraversion, 

Meier (1961) concludes his discussion of results by saying that ‘the MMPI findings imply 
diagnostic differences in opposite directions from those predicted by Eysenck for them’ (p. 92): 
He finds that hysterics have a significantly higher reminiscence score (p = осот) than the 
dysthymics (6-71 vs. 4:64), with character disorders (psychopaths ?) also high (6:92). This is 
exactly in line with the author’s predictions and original results, which are not quoted by 
Meier. His own interpretation of the results, which makes reminiscence scores entirely 
dependent on speed of dissipation of Izy is not acceptable; а 5-minute rest pause as used by 
him is sufficient to allow practically all of the accumulated I, to dissipate. Lynn (1960) 
discusses this general problem. 

Several attempts have been made to use shorter pre-rest practice periods than 5 minutes, 
following Eysenck’s original suggestion (1956a). Star (1957), Das (1957), and Eysenck 
(1960c, d) have used periods of 60 seconds to 9o seconds, but the results while usually in the 
predicted direction and sometimes significant, have not on the whole reached acceptable levels 
of statistical significance. This may be due to the lack of reliability of the data at very low 
levels of performance, or it may be due to the fact that usually the rest pauses have been rather 
short. Following the reasoning of Bahrig, Fitts & Briggs (1957) it might be surmised that 
short practice periods at the beginning of the learning curve would give better results ifa 
larger target disc, or a slower rate of rotation were to be employed. 


2. EVALUATION OF THE EVIDENCE 


We may now summarize the evidence presented in Table 1: this includes all relevant 
data which have come to our attention, even where dus method used has been 
criticized. Several conclusions are apparent with respect to the data relating to 
extraversion. (r) Nearly every experiment, regardless of method of measurement 
or criterion used, gives results which are in line with the prediction that reminiscence 
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is greater in extraverts than in introverts. The ratio of positive to negative findings 
leaves very little doubt about the reality of the phenomenon. (2) Experiments ful- 
filling the conditions demanded by the theory under investigation (Eysenck, 19564; 
Star, 1957, 1; Claridge, 1960; Lynn, 1960; 1962) are distinctly more positive than 
are those reported by investigators who have contravened these rules (Ray, 1959; 
Rechtschaffen, 1958; Becker, 1960). In support of the writer’s belief that failure to 
find the predicted reminiscence differences was due to faulty design may be quoted 
the fact that both Ray and Rechtschaffen reported significant pre-rest inferiority of 
performance in their extraverts. (3) Experiments using very short practice periods 
(60 seconds or 9o seconds) tend on the whole to give positive results, but to do so at 
a level which is altogether lower than that reached with longer pre-rest practice 
(5 minutes). Possible reasons for this have been discussed above, but it is by no 
means clear yet why this should be so; suggestions have been made for improving 


the level of differentiation when short pre-rest work periods are used. 
(4) When we come to the question of the criterion, we find that on the whole 


composite criteria derived from factor analyses (Claridge, 1960; Lynn, 1962) are 
probably superior to criteria derived from single tests. Criteria from objective per- 
formance tests (vigilance, spiral after-effect, etc.) are probably slightly superior to 
questionnaire criteria, such as the MPI or Guilford R scale. These conclusions are 


not rigorously supported by the evidence because criteria and designs of experi- 
ment interact in ways which cannot be disentangled at the moment; it would be 
possible to argue that the better criteria have usually been found conjointly with 
the better designs. (5) The only types of test widely used have been the pursuit 
rotor and the inverted alphabet printing task; the data do not permit of any decision 
between these two, although we may draw attention to the improved method of 


using the alphabet printing task suggested by Lynn (1960). 


‘able 1, in which the criterion has been the extra- 


version-introversion continuum or factor, there are some other studies which may be con- 
sidered relevant as they are based on extensions of the writer’s theory. 'Thus Claridge (1960), 


in a study already noted in Table 1, compared hysterics and dysthymics on two measures of 
hysterics were virtually identical on the RSI 


reminiscence; he found that * dysthymics and 

measure, while the difference in RS, although in the right direction, is not significant". 
Numbers in the two groups Were rather small (N — i tion of this 
work would be of some interest. As it stan i t readily be adduced as supporting the 
hypothesis. A recent study by Claridge & Herrington (1961), using multiple choice reaction 
time measures, also failed to find differences in reminiscence between hysterics and dysthy- 
mics; there were, however, significant differences in pre-rest performance in the predicted 
direction. 

Claridge (1960) himself has been led by his results, both published and unpublished, to 
extend the original theory linking extraversion ositing that the sympathetic 
1 which is so characteristic of neurotic reactions is itself subject to reactive inhibition, 
which would tend to damp it down in extraverted (hysteric and psychopathic) Ss. This 
hypothesis, which follows logically from the general theory, would serve to explain why 
hysterics on the whole have lower neuroticism scores on such jnstruments as the M 1 

& Claridge, 1962). If this sympathetic arousal could be regarded as a drive, 

(dysthymics) would have higher drive nd diee ee 
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might cancel out the negative one postulated to exist in normal Ss, thus giving the results 
reported by Claridge (1960). If this explanation were correct, one might expect dysthymics 
and hysterics to differ with respect to such indices of arousal as skin conduction (Kling, 
Williams & Schlosberg, 1959) and muscle tension (Eason & White, 1960) during performance 
on the pursuit rotor. Differences between normal introverts and extraverts on these measures 
should be much smaller, or even non-existent. Partialling out this ‘arousal’ factor should 
restore the positive correlation between reminiscence and extraversion. 

Brain-damage and old age have been suggested by the writer as likely to increase inhibition 
and decrease excitation (Eysenck, 1957a; 1960h). No evidence is available regarding reminis- 
cence in brain-damaged groups, but in relation to old age Griew & Lynn (1962), in their 
review of the evidence regarding this hypothesis, cite one unpublished study giving experi- 
mental support to the prediction that a relation would exist between age and reminiscence. 
(It is not posited that such a correlation would be found over the whole age range, of course, 
but only after the age of sixty or so, when degenerative processes have set in impeding cortical 
functioning, and producing some form of ‘brain damage’.) The evidence is clearly 
insufficient, but as far as it goes it supports the theory. 

A last source of evidence is the work on drugs reported by Eysenck, Casey & Trouton 
(1957), Willett (1960), Treadwell (1960), and Eysenck (1960f). These reports are based on 
the drug postulate (Eysenck 19575), according to which depressant drugs increase inhibition 
and decrease excitation, while stimulant drugs have opposite effects. On this basis one might 
have expected depressant drugs to increase reminiscence; such a prediction would be dis- 
confirmed by all the studies mentioned. A decrement in performance, also predicted on this 
basis, is indeed quite generally found, as is an increase in differentiation between drug and 
placebo groups with increase in practice; these results seem to support the theory in general. 
No obvious reason suggests itself for the failure of reminiscence to occur to any greater extent 
after depressant drugs, but the position is rather complex, and the reader may be referred to 
Treadwell’s (1960) excellent discussion. The writer has suggested that the drug postulate, 
which has received a considerable amount of support (Eysenck, 1960f), may be reversed and 
used to design experiments which would disclose the precise effect of the drug on 4H; and 
In respectively; two preliminary experiments, published in the above-mentioned review, 
have suggested that the effect is on „Нь rather than on Ip, but the data are not sufficiently 
extensive to allow of any definitive conclusions. As far as they go, the data on drugs do not 
support the general theory, but the position is too complex to make possible any clear-cut 
conclusion. 'l'he possibility exists that drugs affect excitation rather than inhibition; this 
would adequately explain the differences in performance as well as the lack of difference in 
reminiscence found in the experimental studies. It is in line with this hypothesis that the 
depressant and stimulant drugs mostly used in our experiments (Eysenck, 1960f ) have some 
parasympatheticomimetic and sympatheticomimetic effects respectively, although of a central 
rather than of a peripheral nature; the brain-stem and the reticular activating system seem 
clearly implicated. 


Compared with the positive and fairly uniform results obtained with extraversion, 
the results with neuroticism are much less impressive; the slight support given to 
the original findings by the studies of Lynn (1961), Star (1957) 2, and Lynn (1960) 
is almost counterbalanced by the studies of Star (19 57) 1, and Eysenck (19604). In 
addition, Claridge (1960) compared normal and neurotic Ss on the pursuit rotor and 
found the normals considerably higher than the neurotics on both the first and also 
the second reminiscence score. (He followed Eysenck (1956a) in having three 5- 
minute periods separated by two ro-miniute rest pauses, thus obtaining two re- 
miniscence scores). These data do not suggest that the null hypothesis has been 
disproven, but on the other hand it seems that neuroticism as a personality variable 
presents some special complexities and difficulties to the i nvestigator attempting to 
link it with personality measures of an objective kind. As the originators of the 
Yerkes-Dodson Law (Broadhurst, 1959) were the first to point out, the relationship 
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к drive and performance is curvilinear, and also dependent on the difficulty 
evel of the task; if we conceive of neuroticism-anxiety as à drive variable, than 
contradictory data from measures of performance obtained on groups of Ss differing 


in their position on the neuroticism continuum cannot come as à surprise. Our 


argument is of course concerned with reminiscence rather than with performance as 
ce, interference in per- 


such, but as Ip is produced in the course of massed practi 
formance by drive-produced stimuli, as posited by Mandler & Sarason (1952) and 
Child (1954) must also affect reminiscence. Thus it is not impossible that in groups 
of individuals low in neuroticism a positive correlation of neuroticism with remini- 
scence may be observed, while in groups of individuals high in neuroticism ‘a 
negative correlation may be found. The available data are not extensive enough to 
permit of any definite comment, particularly in view of the fact that different tests 
and experimental designs have been used. None of the investigators appears to have 
tested his data for curvilinearity of regression; it is not impossible that the pre- 


dominantly zero correlations reported may be the result of assuming linearity of 


regression where in fact none existed. 


3. RESTATEMENT OF THE THEORY 


In spite of the positive conclusion regarding the relation between reminiscence and 


extraversion, it is clear that much more work will have to be done on the precise 


conditions under which this phenomenon emerges most clearly; the optimum com- 


bination of length of pre-rest practice, length of rest pause, scoring procedure, level 
of performance at which the measurement is taken, as well as the most suitable type 
of performance (pursuit rotor, inverted alphabet printing, etc.) are still to be deter- 
mined. Only a very rough beginning has been made in this direction. It will, 
however, have been noted that although most of the results reported have been 
favourable to the theory, nevertheless the correlations have nearly always been 
rather low, centering around the 0-2 to 0'3 level, with an occasional one above 04, 
and equally occasional ones around 0'0. This may be due to failure to have con- 
ducted experiments under optimum conditions, or it may reflect the failure of the 
MPI scale to be a perfectly valid criterion of extraversion (Eysenck, 19594); in any 
Case we may with advantage have another look at the theory itself to see whether 
some revision may not be necessary. And indeed, there 1s one obvious discrepancy 
there which has been pointed out by Gwynne Jones (1960), and which has become 
more crucial since the successful attempts by Eysenck & Maxwell (1961) and Eysenck 
& Willett (1961) to demonstrate а monotonic relation between drive and remini- 
scence, (‘This work is based on previous studies by Kimble (195°) and ‘Wasserman 
(1951), but is more directly relevant to our present problem as well as being better 
controlled from the point of view of motivating conditions.) М 
It will be remembered that the growth of Iris limited by the quantity of D under 
ld seem to follow that extraverts cannot accumulate a 
eir drive is greater. As there is no 
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this paper to suggest that this is not necessarily so, and that the original prediction 
may be derived from the two hypotheses that (a) inhibition develops more quickly 
and (b) dissipates less quickly in extraverts than in introverts. Consider Fig. 1, 
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Fig. 1. Diagram illustrating hypothetical growth of reactive inhibition leading to involuntary 
rest pauses in introverts and extraverts. For purposes of demonstration the rate of acqui- 
sition of inhibition for extraverts has been set at twice that shown by introverts, while the 
rate of dissipation of inhibition in introverts has been Set at twice that shown by extraverts. 
Under these conditions, and assuming equal band-width (for explanation see text), the 
resulting length of involuntary rest pauses for extraverts and introverts respectively is 
shown by means of the solid lines underneath the abscissae. 


which has been drawn to illustrate the effect these two rate differences would have 
on the IRPs of extraverts and introverts respectively. 'l'o make the illustration more 
graphic, it has been assumed that extraverts accumulate Ip twice as fast as do intro- 
verts, and dissipate it at half the rate. This would lead to three consequences: (1) 
IRPs are twice as long for extraverts; (2) work intervals between IRPs are half as 


E 
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long as for extraverts; (3) IRPs begin after half the length of practice for extraverts 
as they do for introverts. On all these scores it is apparent that the average per- 
formance level of extraverts is below that of introverts during most of the course of 
practice, and it will be remembered that even authors such as Ray (1959) and 
Rechtschaffen (1958), who fail to find differences in reminiscence, agree in finding 
performance of extraverts inferior. (Cf. also Bakan (1959), Broadbent (1958), and 
Claridge (1960).) 

This inferior performance pre-rest should lead to a permanent decrement on the 
part of the extravert, due to the fact that he is in fact practising less than is the intro- 
vert, and that more of his time is spent in rest (IRPs). On the other hand, introverts 
should accumulate more sr, due to (а) the larger number of reinforcements (IRPs) 
during unit time, and (b) the hypothetical greater rate of conditioning of introverts 
(Eysenck, 1957). It is impossible without further experimentation to say whether 
one or the other of these factors is the stronger, or whether in fact they may balance 
out; this is an empirical matter urgently requiring attention. The experiments re- 
quired would necessitate the direct measurement of IRPs possibly using such methods 
as those used by Bills (cf. review in Eysenck, 19574), Bjerner (1949), Geldreich 
(1953) and Williams et al. (1959). Whatever the final verdict, however, it would 
Seem that extraverts should show a higher degree of reminiscence, not because, as 
in the original version of the theory, they had accumulated more Ir than introverts, 
but because they were 0n the average more likely to be in a state of not working 
(IRP) during the pre-rest period, which in the determination. of reminiscence 18 
subtracted from the post-rest period; during this post-rest period, of course, both 
groups are free from IRPs due to the complete dissipation of Ip during the rest. 
(This statement would require modification for experiments such as those of Becker 
where the periods used for calculating reminiscence extended to 60 seconds, thus 
Possibly bringing them into the region where IRPs might be starting again.) 

On this revised hypothesis we would still expect over-all differences between 
extraverts and introverts on reminiscence scores, but we would not expect these to 
be very large. Furthermore, in view of the chance character of the probability of 
finding any particular person in a state of not working (IRP) during the pretest 

est) for measures of reminiscence; 
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impossible that these differences themselves may be related to personality. It would be 
idle speculation to try and trace the effects of such supposititious differences on our 
hypothesis, in the absence of any direct evidence about their occurence; nevertheless 
it does not seem unlikely that something of the kind may be operating. Direct 
evidence on this point is urgently required. 

The assumption has been made throughout that there are no differences in D 
between extraverts and introverts. It is difficult to verify or disprove this assumption, 
as in terms of the Hullian system D in human Ss would be indexed normally in 
terms of performance or reminiscence (Eysenck & Maxwell, 1961), i.e. just in terms 
of the measures the relation of which to extraversion-introversion was in question. 
It may be possible to measure D independently in terms of physiological variables 
(Martin, 1960), but until this has been accomplished in relation to pursuit rotor 
performance, and validated as a procedure, it must remain possible that differences 
in reminiscence between groups are (a) produced or (b) attenuated by uncontrolled 
differences in D. Possibly different instructions to S may differentially motivate 
extraverts and introverts; thus competitive conditions may motivate extraverts more, 
while test conditions purporting to measure mental abilities might have greater 
effects on introverts. Until this problem of motivation is solved results achieved 
with performance and reminiscence measures in relation to personality must in- 
evitably be assessed with caution. Here again, therefore, we have a large and almost 
completely unexplored field of experimentation relevant to our major hypothesis. 
In so far as motivation to perform well on the pursuit rotor is secondary motivation 
(a point hardly very much in doubt), in so far would it tend to favour the introverted 
groups by virtue of the writer’s general theory according to which conditioned 
responses (which underly secondary drive) are developed more speedily and strongly 
in introverts (Eysenck, 19574). The experimental results of McClelland and his 
colleagues, in so far as they are relevant, seem to support this general view; high 
achievement motivation seems to go with introverted personality traits (McClelland 
et al., 1953). Thus it is likely that this factor has tended to attenuate the results 
reported in Table 1, and that the actual relation between extraversion and remini- 
scence under conditions of equal drive may be much closer than it appears. This 
point has been discussed earlier in this paper together with suggestions regarding 
possible experimental methods of establishing its truth or falsity. 

One further point requires to be considered; this has come to the fore largely as 4 
result of some experiments carried out on psychotic Ss. Broadhurst & Broadhurst 
(1959) and Claridge (1960) have shown that under the usual conditions of testing, 
psychotics (mostly schizophrenics, but also endogenous depressives) fail to show the 
reminiscence phenomenon at all, a finding never before made in extensive tests 
with normal, neurotic and mental defective groups (cf. also Meier, 1961). Two 
possible explanations suggest themselves. It has often been postulated that 
psychotics have low motivation; this would immediately lead to low reminiscence 
according to the theory outlined above. The alternative hypothesis would posit 
rather that psychotics dissipate Ip very slowly, so that no reminiscence would be 
observable after the usual 5-minute or 10-minute rest pause. Ley (unpublished 
results) tested these two hypotheses by comparing reminiscence scores of psychotics 
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(schizophrenics) and normals when members of these two groups were given either 
10-minute or 24-hour rest pauses. As expected the normal Ss gave roughly equal 
reminiscence scores under these two conditions, but the psychotics, while failing 


to show reminiscence after the short rest pause, gave reminiscence scores even 
higher than the normals after the long rest pause. These results, which were fully 
significant statistically, seem to rule out the first hypothesis (in terms of low drive) 
and strongly support the second (Eysenck, 1961). (Other workers at the Institute 

formulation; cf. Venables, 1959; Venables 


have independently arrived at a similar 
& Tizard, 1956. Indeed, interpretations of a similar kind go back as far as Kraepelin 
(1913) and Hoch (1901). The relevance of these facts to the theory of psychoticism, 


which stresses the general slowness of psychotics, (Payne, 1960; Eysenck, 1952) 
it seems possible to account for this slowness in terms of 
hibition speedily enough.) 

data to our discussion lies in this. Optimum rest 
intervals have usually been determined by averaging reminiscence scores of large 
groups of Ss (mostly university students) and demonstrating that further length- 
ening of rest intervals did not significantly increase reminiscence. It is quite likely 
from our hypothesis that there are considerable individual differences with respect 
to optimal rest intervals, and the studies of psychotics show that these individual 
differences may be quite extreme. It is possible that very extraverted Ss may not 
dissipate all the Zp they have accumulated in the course of the experiment in rest 
periods of less than an hour’s or even a day’s duration; if this were so the usual 
practice of using rest intervals of 5 or 10 minutes would clearly prejudice results 


against the hypothesis in question. . 
All in all, the writer would argue that the proper investigation of the personality- 


inhibition hypothesis requires a whole series о: 
gate the various points raised, most of which refer to quantitative variations in 


practice and rest times. Other parameters, too, require investigation ; indeed, 
although they are seldom mentioned in experimental reports they may exert a very 
powerful influence on the measurement of reminiscence. 'Thus consider as an 
example the influence of extraneous noise, or other disturbance. According to the 
theory, this should exert a disinhibiting influence, thus reducing reminiscence if 
occurring before the rest period. In one experiment Rachman (1962) rang a bell 
for 2 seconds, 25 seconds before the rest period (i.e. after 4 minutes 35 secon 5 
massed practice on the pursuit rotor) in the experimental group, whilst not ringing 
the bell for the control group. As predicted, he found that the reminiscence Score 
ofthe experimental group was very significantly (p= 0°001) lowered compared with 
the control group. Uncontrolled sources of noise, such as occur in most laboratory 
testing which is performed outside soundproofed accommodation, may thus have a 
very disturbing effect on the measurement of individual differences in reminiscence. 

A last source of confusion, even more difficult to control than those mentioned 
thus far, is related to the choice of Ss. It is not impossible that the meaning of a 
high extraversion score may be different in England an 


d in the United States, 
according to the different stress placed on sociability, rhathymia, activity, aggress- 
ivity, and so forth in the two cultures. Tf the writer is COIT 


requires no emphasis; 
failure to dissipate reactive in 
The main relevance of these 


f parametric experiments to investi- 


ect in his hypothesis that 
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the introvert conditions more readily the social mores and stresses of his early 
environment, and if this environment stresses extraverted values in the U.S., 
introverted ones in the U.K., then the behavioural consequences of ‘constitutional’ 
introversion may be somewhat dissimilar (Eysenck, 19607). Similar arguments may 
apply to subgroups (male vs. female, middle vs. working-class) in the population. 
Here again much experimentation will be required before this parameter is brought 
under adequate control. 
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The Nature of Intellectual Deficit in Schizophrenia 


Parr II. A CROSS-SECTIONAL STUDY OF PARANOID, CATATONIC, 
HEBEPHRENIC AND SIMPLE SCHIZOPHRENICS 


By G. A. FOULDS, PENELOPE DIXON, MARILYN McCLELLAND 
AND W. J. McCLELLAND 


Runwell Hospital, Wickford, Essex 


Progressive Matrices (1938) and Mill Hill Vocabulary scores of 270 schizophrenics were 
analysed in relation to sex, length of hospitalization, age and diagnostic subgroup. 
Men were significantly superior to women in all subgroups on both tests. 
Hospitalization period contributed little to the results over and above its inevitable 


relationship with age. 
The negative relations 
neurotics. This and other ev: 
and largely confined to the pe 
Consistent differences were 
catatonics showing the most differential 


vas similar in schizophrenics and 


hip between PM scores and age W 
-progressive 


idence led to the conclusion that impairment was non 
riod between the onset of the illness and first admission. 
found between the subgroups independent of the sex difference, 
l impairment of intellectual ability. 


INTRODUCTION 
In a previous paper (Foulds & Dixon, 1962a) the results on Progressive Matrices 
and the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale of 270 schizophrenics and 280 neurotics, matched 
for age and sex were compared. It was concluded that schizophrenics were showing 
a significant degree of intellectual deficit. The main aim of this study is to decide 
whether the deficit demonstrated in Part Iis of a progressive kind or whether it is 
largely confined to initial impact. In the course of this investigation differences 
between the three major diagnostic categories and the relationship of the demon- 
strated deficit to sex and age will be fully examined. The question of the reversibility 
of the deficit will be reserved for Part III, which will report the results of a longi- 


tudinal investigation. 
SUBJECTS 


h calculation was made of the number of schizophrenics in the 


cided to aim at 18 groups of 15 subjects each, split 
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nce first admission. 
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Patients were allocated to the respective groups on the basis of psychiatric diagnosis. 
Chronic schizophrenics already in hospital were selected by perusing all case notes. Where 
the diagnosis was consistently one of schizophrenia with a particular subgroup, this was 
accepted. In those cases in which there was disagreement, a special diagnostic appraisal was 
made by an independent consultant. 

A certain number of misclassifications is inevitable. One or two individuals presented the 
differential diagnosis of ‘psychotic depression with paranoid features’ and ' paraphrenia with 
depressive features’. Possibly one or two manics were included under the guise of catatonic 
excitement. Some hebephrenics have transient paranoid delusions which may occasionally 
confound the diagnosis. The most difficult differential diagnosis within the schizophrenic 
group is often thought to be that between hebephrenia and simple schizophrenia (Mayer- 
Gross et al., 1954). This problem was dealt with by including both in the one group (referred 
to here as the hebephrenic group). 

In view of the results obtained it is important to stress that very persistent attempts were 
made to gain the co-operation of the patients, including those whom the ward staff reckoned 
were untestable. The common practice of referring to one’s sample as simply ‘a group of 
co-operative schizophrenics’ makes the interpretation of results exceedingly difficult. This is 
particularly so when subgroups are not used, since the sample may under such circumstances 
be disproportionate with regard to subtype. 

Patients should not be rejected as untestable without confronting them with the tasks 
required of them, even though they may be incontinent or severely hallucinated. One male 
subject, for instance, worked reasonably well at the tests for some considerable time. At the 
end of one test he asked if he might have a few minutes rest. He hallucinated vigorously for a 
while and then quite happily returned to his task. It seemed that the testing session often 
drew forth abilities which patients did not exercise spontaneously. 

In spite of persistent efforts, however, 33 patients were found to be untestable on at least 
two occasions. Wilensky & Solomon (1960) found that 88 per cent of schizophrenics were 
consistent in accepting or rejecting tests on all three occasions. Table т shows the percentages 
of cases testable, untestable (confused) and untestable (refused) in the Wilensky and in the 
present study. The third group in the Wilensky study is ‘Others’, that is, non-paranoid and 
non-hebephrenic. For rough comparison these are treated here as equivalent to our catatonic 
group. 


Table 1. Percentage of cases testable and untestable for schizophrenic subgroups in two 
studies (Wilensky & Solomon; Foulds et al.) 


Untestable 
Testable Confused Refused 
| W.&S. Fetal, W.&S. Fetal, W.&S. Fetal. 
Paranoid 69 89 3 I 28 II 
Hebephrenic 8o 94. 13 4 7 2 
Catatonic 63 86 32 13 5 I 


It will be seen that far fewer of our subjects were regarded as untestable. Reasons for this 
may be the setting of an upper age limit, unusual 
acceptance of lower standards of testability. It wil 
are remarkably similar. Hebephrenics are surprisingly testable, Among untestables, P47 
noids tend to be unwilling and non-paranoids unable to co-operate. 


subgroups. It will be seen that paranoi 
phrenics in all groups and that the diffe: 
very slight. 


Table 3 shows the numbers of patients who Were, at the time of testing, in open or е 
active treatment wards and open and closed chronic wards і 
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Table 2. Age and years in hospital of schizophrenic subgroups 

n P-I C-I H-I P-II сп H-II РШ сш H-II 

D is age 392 283 275 441 333 361 534 467 421 

[ean stay I I 1 43 46 57 175 175 157 
Women 

Mean age  4rs 276 249 484 336 353 575 462 481 

38 35 17'3 17:2 18:1 


Mean stay I I I 42 
I = «ryear; П = <7 years; III = 7 or >7 years 


It will be seen that, as between groups, the distribution of cases is similar, except that, in 
the group Is, the majority of paranoids were in open active wards, while the majority of 
catatonics and hebephrenics were in closed active wards. 


Table 3. Number of patients on different types of wards 


P-I CI HI PII сп HI P-III C-II H-Ill 


Open active 16 5 6 7 3 6 o I o 
Closed active 13 24 20 6 10 5 o 1 3 
Open chronic o o o 6 4 9 14 15 12 
Closed chronic ï I 4 її 13 10 16 13 15 


PROCEDURE 


Tests: Raven’s Progressive Matrices (1938) and the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale were used. 


Although no test can be said to be a pure measure of Spearman’s ‘g’ factor, the Progressive 
Matrices is perhaps the least contaminated by educational factors (Vernon, 1947). 
of the amount of generally acquired 


The Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale gives some estimate 
non-technical information. It has been shown that vocabulary is a good measure of the past 
intellectual ability of schizophrenics (Cohen, 1952). 

Both tests have been standardized on a normal population. Norms for older age groups 
amongst low scorers are rather unreliable (Fraser Roberts, 1943), and information about sex 


differences on both tests is lacking. 
Experimenters: Patients were divided between th 
McClelland) on the basis of sex, chronicity and diagnostic group. к 
Administration: Patients were tested individually in one of two rooms set aside for the 
Purpose, except for a very few who were tested on the wards because 1t was inexpedient for 


them to be moved. 7 " 
"The experimenters tried to achieve good rapport with the patient and to impress on him 
the serious nature of the task. ‘The main concern was with trying to induce some degree of 
ego-involvement rather than with allaying anxiety. The standard instructions for both tests 
were used. 

, Responses were recorded by the experimenter on the Progressive Matrices and the Defi- 
nitions part of the Mill Hill Vocabulary. In most cases the patients managed to underline 
their choice in the Synonym part of the Vocabulary test. The Definitions were always given 
RA the Synonyms only if absolutely necessary. All subjects were allowed time to finish 

e tests. 


two experimenters (M. M. & W. Js 


RESULTS 
sive Matrices scores of male and female paranoids, 
ded on the basis of length of hospitalization. 
abulary Scores for the same groups. 


re analysed in terms of four variables: 
iv) diagnostic group. 


Table 4 shows the mean Progres 
Catatonics and hebephrenics divi 

Table 5 shows the mean Mill Hill Voc 
P The results shown in Tables 4 and 5 we 
(i) sex; (ii) stay in hospital (or length of illness); (iii) ages ( 
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Table 4. Progressive Matrices scores of male and female schizophrenics 


Men Par. Cat. Heb. Women Par. Cat. Heb. 

I 42:1 321 28:5 I 27:0 27:3 22:0 

II 26:9 30°5 28:3 п 240 303 19:9 
III 29:6 28:1 2277 III 2151 Iyı Iyı s.e. of diff. = 37 

All 32:9 302 26:5 All 240 249 197 


Sex difference: All three diagnostic groups show a difference in favour of men 
on both tests. Differences between means on each test and the significance of these 
differences is shown in Table 6. 


Table 5. Mill Hill Vocabulary scores of male and female schizophrenics 


Men Par. Cat. Heb. Women Par. Cat. Heb. 
I 556 539 440 I 475 476 426 

Il 44°7 50°3 50°7 II 39'5 46:9 дот s.e.of diff. = 46 
II 522 516 454 II 395 354 315 
All 50:8 51'9 46:7 All 42:2 432 38:0 


Clearly male schizophrenics аге superior to their female counterparts in both a 
test of general intellectual ability and one of acquired information, regardless of 
their subcategory within the schizophrenias. The highly significant difference 
between the Progressive Matrices scores of men and women in the paranoid group 
is largely due to the high scores of Paranoid I men. Since this group contained at 
least five cases each of whom had a highly encapsulated delusional system (about the 
infidelity of his wife) as opposed to probably only one such in the women’s group; 
one would expect a differential result in favour of men to be greater than that found 
in the other two groups. Whether this reflects the true incidence or whether it was 
a bias attributable to the smallness of the sample cannot be determined. 


Table 6. Sex differences on Progressive Matrices and Mill Hill Vocabulary 


Progressive Matrices Mill Hill Vocabulary 
- ا‎ Р —— 
Diff. between t p less Diff. between t p less 
Group means than means than 
Paranoids 8:9 4°11 o'oor 8:6 3°21 ool 
Catatonics | 5°3 2°45 0°05 8:6 321 о'от 
Hebephrenics 6:8 3:32 осот 8-2 2:93 о'от 


Theoretically the sex difference could be mediated by age, since the PM scores 
decline as a function of age; but, in fact, the age distributions of the male and female 
schizophrenics are very similar. Moreover, such an explanation would not be 
applicable to the MHV difference. In Part I of this report (Foulds & Dixon, 19624) 
a comparable sex difference was found in a neurotic population in the same hospita’- 
The most probable explanation of the schizophrenic sex difference would seem to 
lie in the initial level. 

This post hoc finding of a consistent sex difference meant that for purposes of 


further analysis the results of men and women had to be treated separately through” 
out. 


| 
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Hospitalization period, or length of illness: The two best measures of length of ill- 
ness are time since first admission and length of time actually spent in hospital. In 
this group the correlation between these two measures was so high as to render the 
criteria interchangeable, ғ being 0:908. Any conclusions about the effect of hos- 
pitalization can be taken, therefore, to apply to length of illness as here defined. 

To assess the effect of hospitalization time it is necessary to eliminate the effects 
of age, since there is an inevitable relationship between length of stay and age. In 
fact the correlation is 0-69 for women and 0-63 for men (both values being signi- 
ficant at the o'r per cent level). 

Table 7 shows an analysis in terms of stay, partialling out the effects of age. The 
correlations between stay and test scores without age being partialled out are given 


in brackets. 


Table 7. Correlations between stay, with age partialled out, and Progressive Matrices 
and Mill Hill Vocabulary 


Men Paranoids Catatonics Hebephrenics All 
r PM: Stay (age) oor (— 0'14) 0°13 (— 0'23) —o'21(—0':32) — 003 (— 0'22) 
r MH: Stay (age) . 0°05 ( 0'07) 0:02 (— 0'04) —0:09( о'о1) —oo2( оол) 


Women 

r PM: Stay (age) o:20(—0'10) 

+ MH: Stay (age) -—o'or(—o17) —0'26(—0'33) 
Correlations in brackets are before partialling out age. 


—o18(—0':40) —0:04(—0"25) — 002 ( — 0'26) 
—o42(—os3s) —0'25(— 0°29) 


Significance: For individual groups: 5% = 036; 1% = 0'38; 
For all: 5% = 017; 1% = 0'22. 


The most striking finding is that there is no relationship between length of stay 
the correlated variable of age is 


in hospital and Progressive Matrices score once 

Thus hospitalization does not contribute significantly to schizo- 
a significant relationship between stay and Mill 
Hill Vocabulary score over all schizophrenic women; but, of the individual diagnostic 
groups, only hebephrenic women show a significant correlation between length of 
time spent in hospital and performance on à vocabulary test. ‘There are no signi- 
ficant relationships among men. The fact that hospitalization period produces a 
deficit in vocabulary performance for women may account for the differences found 
between neurotics and schizophrenics, but not between male neurotics and schizo- 
phrenics. This decline is not clearly related to level, since the MHV score of 
paranoid women is below that of catatonics and yet the respective correlations 
between stay and МНУ are —o-or and —o:26. We can offer no explanation for 


this result. 

Age: Since length of stay in hospi 
in scores (that found in МНУ scores 
explanation must be sought in terms of ageing. 

Table 8 shows a comparable analysis in terms of age- E огаи 
Of stay in hospital had been partialled out an inverse relationship 
all groups between Progressive Matrices score and age. 

L 


Separated out. 
phrenic deficit. There is, however, 


mall part of the decline 


tal accounts for only а $ 
the greater part of the 


from I to II in women); 
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In half the groups the correlation reaches the 5 per cent level. Taken over all 
groups there is a significant decrease in Progressive Matrices score with age for 
both men (r= —0:22) and for women (r= —0:25). When length of stay in hospital 
is not partialled out, the respective correlations are —0-30 and —0:35. 


Table 8. Correlations between age, with stay partialled out, and Progressive Matrice 
and Mill Hill Vocabulary 


Men Paranoid Catatonics Hebephrenics All 

r PM: Age (stay) 0°16 (— 0'21) 0:42(—0'45) 0:07(—0:26) | —o22(—030) 
r MH: Age (stay) o18( 0:18)  —o'o07(—0'07) o14( 0°12) озоб( 007) 
Women 

rPM: Age (stay) -—o43(—o40)  —or4(—o39) -o32(-o49  -—o25(-035) 


r MH: Age (stay) —o24(—027) 0:05 (— 0°21) 0:26 (— 0'07) 0:05 (— 0'16) 


Mill Hill Vocabulary scores, on the other hand, are not significantly related to age. 
Thus schizophrenics are comparable with normals in their decline with age on 
Progressive Matrices and in their relative stability on the Mill Hill Vocabulary, as 
can be seen in Graphs 1 and 2 (Foulds & Dixon, 19624). 

There is no indication of a progressive type of deficit, since the schizophrenic 
scores do not show any more rapid decline with age than the normals. 

The curve for the go hebephrenics is anomalous, as it shows less decline than the 
othertwo schizophrenicgroups and than normals. 'T'he explanation of this lies inthe 
nature of the Progressive Matrices test, which is known to be somewhat unreliable 
at its lower end. The graph shows that the differences between groups are very 
much eclipsed in the oldest age range. It would seem that it is difficult to get a mean 
PM score below about 20, since a group of chronic schizophrenics, some of whom 
were barely testable, should provide the lowest possible scores. It would, therefore, 
follow that hebephrenics cannotshow a decline comparable with the other two groups 
as the level of the early hebephrenics is already close to the lower limit. 

The overall finding with regard to age is that the three diagnostic subgroups of 
the schizophrenics are similar to normals on both the Mill Hill Vocabulary and the 
Progressive Matrices, the difference is in initial level, not in steeper decline. 

Diagnostic groups: It has been shown that Progressive Matrices scores decline 
with age (the average regression coefficient of PM on age being — 0-31) and Table 2 
shows that paranoids are considerably older than hebephrenics and catatonics- 
Since it is not possible to match the three groups for age without distorting the 
representativeness of the sample, it is necessary to adjust these scores for average 
age rather than use the actual scores, which would put the older paranoids at a dis- 
advantage. 

The mean for each of the 18 groups was adjusted by calculating what their in- 
dividual scores would have been had they all been of the same age (i.e. the mean age 
of the entire group, 39'6). Thus each subject’s raw score is adjusted for age by 
subtracting — 0-31 x (age — 39:6) from their score, so that, if they are older than 
39:6 their score is increased and, if younger, decreased. 
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The resultant group means are shown in Table 9 and can be compared with the 
uncorrected means in Table 3. 

The regression of Mill Hill Vocabulary scores on age is not significant, so that no 
adjustments have been made. For purposes of inter-diagnostic comparison actual 
scores in Table 5 were used. The relative position of the three groups and the sex 


difference for both tests can be seen in these two tables. 


Table 9. Corrected (for age) Progressive Matrices scores 


Men Par. Cat. Heb. Women Par. Cat. Heb. 

I 420 28-6 24:8 I 27:6 23:6 18:2 

II 28:3 28:6 272 II 26; 285 18:6 
26:6 19'I 1977 s.e. of diff. of 


III 33:8 303 235 III 
All 347 29:2 25:2 All 27:0 237 18:8 pairs = 3:6 


Approximate s.e. of diff. of means = 2:2 


do not differ from paranoids on a test of acquired in- 
to differ on a test of general intellectual ability, 
paired by their illness than the paranoids. 
-test results which will be discussed 


The fact that catatonics 
formation, but show a tendency 
supports the view that they are more im 
Further support for this view is found in the re 
in Part III (this volume, to appear). 


Table 1o. Inter-subgroup differences on Mill Hill Vocabulary and on Progressive 


Matrices 
Mill Hill Vocabulary 
Par.-Heb. Cat.-Heb. Par.-Cat. 
M. diff. t b M. diff. t p M. diff. t b 
Women 41 1:57 NS 5:2 r81 NS —ri <I NS 
Men 42 141 NS 5:2 r8i NS —ro <I NS 
Progressive Matrices 
Women 9'5 4'42 «ooo! Фо гот NS 55 2:52 < 552 
Меп 8-1 3°68 <о'оог 4'9 2:35 <0'05 33 r46 NS 
ent des- 


n the MHY are extremely consist 
hes the 5 per cent level of significance; 
т to catatonics and paranoids, 


Diagnostic differences between sexes 0 
pite differences in level. No difference reac 
but there is a tendency for hebephrenics to be inferio 


who are roughly equivalent. : 
Table то shows that there are marked differences between the subgroups 11 


Matrices scores, paranoids being the best and hebephrenics the worst. Only two of 
the differences failed to reach the 5 per cent level of significance, that between 
catatonic and hebephrenic women (£— 1:91) and between catatonic and paranoid 
men (t= 1:46). 

Hebephrenics differ from catatonics in showing little di 
badly in both tests. This means that either they are initia 
and catatonics, or that schizophrenia of the hebephrenic tyP 
effect than the other types affecting vocabulary level in а 


ferential deficit. They do 
lly duller than paranoids 
е has a more disastrous 
ddition to Progressive 
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Matrices level, as Shakow (1946) suggested. No support was found for the latter 
view in the longitudinal study, since ‘remitted’ hebephrenic Is tested two years 
later significantly increased their PM but not their MHV scores and the‘ unremitted’ 
hebephrenic Is had not changed their scores on either test.* 

If the low scores on PM and MHV are due to the one process—schizophrenic 
illness—then, if one set of scores increases the other set should change similarly. 
The fact that PM scores could be raised without effecting a comparable change in 
the MHV scores suggests that there is more than one factor determining the low 
scores of hebephrenics in both tests. It seems plausible to suggest that itis a com- 
bination of initial dullness and schizophrenic deficit that determines the MHV 
scores and PM scores of hebephrenics, the MHV being determined to a lesser extent 
than the PM by the illness as in the other subgroups of schizophrenia. 

Although the paranoids are superior to the rest of schizophrenics in their general 
intellectual level, their scores are significantly lower than those of the neurotics even 
when corrected for age (Foulds et Dixon, 1962a). 


SUMMARY 


1. All diagnostic groups show a significant sex difference in scores in favour of 
men on tests of general intellectual ability and of generally acquired non-technical 
information. This difference is more marked in the case of the paranoids than in 
the other two groups. Since this sex difference is reflected in a neurotic sample of 
comparable age distribution, the difference between the male and female schizo- 
phrenics is attributed to initial level rather than to a differential effect on the sexes of 
the schizophrenic illness. The more marked difference in the case of the paranoids 
was tentatively attributed to a sampling bias in the acute cases. 

2. Hospitalization period, which was shown to be equatable with length of illness, 
was found to contribute little to the results over and above its inevitable relationship 
with age. The one exception was the significant decline in Mill Hill Vocabulary 
scores among women as a function of length of stay in hospital. 

3. Age was found to be negatively correlated with PM score, but not with MHV 
score. This relationship was similar in both the schizophrenic and the neurotic 
groups. Decline in Progressive Matrices scores was attributable almost entirely to 
age and not to length of time spent in hospital. ‘There was, therefore, no evidence of 
a progressive type of impairment or deterioration. The impairment seems to be con- 
fined to the initial impact of the illness or, to be more precise, it seems that in most 
cases this impairment is confined to the period between the onset of the illness an 
first admission and is not progressive. 

4. Consistent differences were found between the three subgroups independent 
of the sex difference. Paranoids did significantly better than catatonics on PM, but 
not on MHV. This suggests that, on a test of general intellectual ability, the per 
formance of catatonics is more impaired than is that of paranoids. Further support 
for this view will be found in Part III of this report (this volume, in press). Hebe- 
phrenics, on the other hand, did worse than paranoids and catatonics on both tests 


* These findings are reported fully in Part III (Foulds & Dixon, 19626). 
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and significantly so on PM. Evidence from the re-test results of remitted and un- 


remitted hebephrenics will be brought in to support the view that there is more than 


one casual factor producing these results. A combination of initial dullness and im- 


pairment produced by the illness is thought to be the most plausible explanation. 
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Introversion and the Arousal Jag 


By R. LYNN ann J. BUTLER 
Exeter University 


The present note reports two tests of Berlyne’s (1960) theory of the ‘arousal jag’, 
taken in conjunction with Eysenck’s theory of individual differences. Berlyne’s 
theory postulates that small increases in arousal—‘arousal jags'—are pleasurable, 
but large increases unpleasant and hence avoided. Among the wide range of 
phenomena to which he applies this theory are gambling and looking at paintings, 
the explanation of these activities being that they provide arousal jags. Berlyne 
has himself made explicit the implications of his theory for individual differences 
in the size of arousal jags different individuals will seek. His theory assumes that 
different determinants of arousal summate, so that individuals who are characterized 
by chronic high levels of arousal, or in whom arousal is quickly mobilized, will be 
inclined to seek less violent arousal jags than those in whom arousal is low or 
mobilized slowly. ‘The reason for this is that individuals with high levels of arousal 
are nearer to the critical point at which arousal becomes unpleasantly high, and 
hence will be comparatively less able to tolerate increases in arousal. If we follow 
Claridge (1960) and assume that introverts have higher levels of arousal than extra- 
verts, it becomes possible to make a number of predictions. 

Our first test of this theory was concerned with individual differences in gambling. 
Berlyne’s theory of gambling is as follows. Gambling causes anxiety and a rise in 
arousal—‘an arousal jag’—and hence is pleasurable as long as the anxiety is not too 
great. It is reasonable to assume that the size of arousal jag provided by gambling is 
related to the size of the sum of money involved, large sums of money causing more 
anxiety and larger arousal jags. Our prediction is therefore that individuals who 
score high on introversion are less able to tolerate large arousal jags and hence will 
be less inclined to gamble large sums of money. 

This prediction was tested in the following way. One hundred and eighteen 
students were used as subjects for the experiment. Neuroticism and introversion- 
extraversion were measured with the Maudsley Personality Inventory. Inclinations 
for gambling were assessed by giving subjects the following instructions: ‘Imagine 
that you have тоо and that the necessities of life are cared for by a weekly income. 
Someone now makes you an offer to gamble with your £100. The terms аге that 
whatever sum you put forward will be covered by an equal amount, a coin will then 
be spun, and either you lose your money, or you double it. You have only one 
chance. Now please write down on a piece of paper how much you would gamble 
in response to this offer’. "Those subjects who refused to gamble were then asked 
to state whether this was because they disliked risk taking or because they had 
moral objections to gambling. Six subjects stated that they had moral objections to 
gambling and these were eliminated in the calculation of the results. (These subjects 
scored somewhat higher than average on neuroticism and introversion and if they 
had been included the correlations would have been higher.) There was а positive 
and statistically significant product moment correlation between the sum gambled 


ve 
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E M A * s p= «oos) (however, it might possibly be argued that 
à SQL predicted on the basis of introversion-extraversion differences 
in socialization). "There was also a negative and statistically significant correlation 
between neuroticism and the amount gambled (r= —o'19, P< o:5). This result 
suggests that individuals who score high on neuroticism may be high on arousal, a 
hypothesis which is in line with the greater sympathetic reactivity of neurotics. 
The second experiment concerned individual differences in aesthetic preferences. 
Berlyne’s theory of aesthetic preferences makes use of a simplicity-complexity 
dimension in preferences for visual forms which various investigators have identi- 
fied (e.g. Eysenck, 1941). Since there is evidence that complex figures induce more 
arousal than simpler ones, Berlyne argues that individuals who like large arousal 
jags will tend to prefer the more complex pictures. If our initial hypothesis is 
correct, it follows that individuals who score highly on introversion should prefer 
simple pictures to complex ones. 
There is already some evidence available on this point. Eysenck (1941) reported 
a correlation between a preference for simple paintings in bright colours and extra- 
version and again a preference for simple bright paintings by neurotic extraverts 
(Eysenck, 1947): It should be noted that these findings are in the opposite direction 
from those demanded by our extension of Berlyne's theory. In view of these puzz- 
ling findings we decided to repeat Eysenck's investigation using a more recent and 
reliable measure of introversion-extraversion (Eysenck's measure of extraversion 
was an early questionnaire devised by Heidbreder). Accordingly, Eysenck's K test 
and the MPI were given to 4o female students. The product moment correlation 
between introversion and score on the K test was +0°46 (p« 005), i.e. subjects 
Scoring introverted tended to prefer the less bright and more complex paintings; 
/een neuroticism and the K test was -- 0:12; which is not statisti- 


the correlation betw 
cally significant. These results therefore replicate and support Eysenck’s earlier 


work and confirm that the relationship is an embarrassment to Berlyne’s theory as it 


is formulated at present. 


In considering ways of sa 
(1941, 1947) himself regarded his K test as a measure of colour 
not, as Berlyne interprets it, a measure of preferences for simplicity or complexity. 
If we accept Eysenck’s interpretation of his test, then it would be expected that 
extraverts would prefer the bright paintings and introverts the subdued ones since 
bright colours give greater arousal jags. This is in fact the direction 1n which the 
correlation lies, so that the theory can be salvaged by accepting je а 
15 поре 


c K test as a measure of preferences for colour brightness. I 
to stimulate further interest in 


al and personality theory. 


it should be observed that Eysenck 


lvaging the theory, 
preferences and 


pretation of th 
that the findings will appear sufficiently promising 


the possibility of an integration of the concepts of arous 
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Variations in Value Orientations. By Florence Rockwood Kluckholn and Fred L. 
Strodtbeck. Row, Peterson and Company, Illinois and New York, 1961. pp. xiv 
+ 437. 

The concept of ‘ethos’ has long been one which has vaguely been regarded by some 
anthropologists as being important yet which has eluded analysis of a more rigorous kind. 
The authors of this book have decided to interpret it in terms of values, have chosen five 
value orientations with three variations within each one and applied it to five communities 
in the usual cross-cultural framework. To give an example: Beliefs about human nature is 
one such value orientation. The variations in the postulated range of such beliefs are 
labelled Evil, Neutral and Good. These are further divided with respect to the question 
whether human nature is capable of change or forever fixed. Time is another value 
orientation. The temporal focus of the five communities is studied: is it in the Past (as 
historical China), in the Present, or in the Future (as modern America)? These classifica- 
tions are based on three assumptions. First, 'that there is a limited number of common 
human problems for which all peoples at all times must find some solution'. Second, that 
there is variability among such solutions but such variability is neither limitless nor random. 
Third, ‘That all alternatives of all solutions are present in all societies at all times but are 
differentially preferred'. Five communities in the American South-west were studied as 
exemplars for this approach—a settlement of Navaho Indians, the Pueblo Indian com- 
munity of Zuni (the two great stand-bys for American social researchers), a Spanish 
American village, a Mormon village and a recently-established farming village of Texan 
and Oklahoman homesteaders. 

Predictions to be tested run along the postulated variations of each value orientation for 
each community. For example, for the Spanish-American group, in relation to Time, it 
was predicted that there would be an overwhelming first-order preference for the Present, 
but for religious matters there would be a second-order preference for the Past. The 
research instrument is a schedule composed of twenty-two items, divided into the five 
values. 'The fields to which these questions refer are the economic-occupational, the 
religious, the recreational and the intellectual-aesthetic. 

Such, in very bare outline (permitted space allows no more), is the project. It is not the 
intention of this short review to assess the conclusions in relation to the predictions. 
table on p. 351 sums them up succinctly. Rather, the intention is to assess the question 
whether the approach is worthwhile. Four chapters of the book are devoted to an analysis 
of the five communities in the usual anthropological and sociological manner. And it is to 
be noted that the predictions are culled from these studies and earlier ones. The question 
then arises whether the particular value framework posited is no more than a tidying-UP 
of the information presented in these chapters, and that the conclusions drawn can already 
be found in this material. If this is found to be so, and this reviewer is not necessarily 
saying this, it is nota criticism. Much of anthropological and sociological material can wel 
benefit from this kind of treatment. But if it is proved to be so, then the value of the 
approach is to be categorised accordingly. It is the difference between the findings of 4 
inductive human brain and the findings of a deductive mechanical brain. Certainly апу 
attempt to drag such a concept as ethos down from the clouds is laudatory, and this the 
authors have certainly achieved. 


D. R. PRICE-WILLIAMS 


Handbook of Abnormal Psychology. H. J. Eysenck (ed : Pi Medical 
Publishing Co. Ltd., 1960. pp. xvi + 816. [6 -i li HARES ынап 


Predilection for doctrines and methods other than those of the Maudsley workers should 
blind no one to the fact that many of the contributors to this Handboo s eda set a standar 
of scholarship hitherto unsurpassed in the fields of abnormal ate н sychiatry- 

Part One— Description and measurement of Abnormal dm "s jell ae contri- 
butions which are almost uniformly good. Part 'Two— Causes serene sin of Abnorm@ 


vi 


— 


—— — "leu C c 
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Behaviour—and Part Three—Experimental Study and Modification of Abnormal Behaviour 
—are somewhat more variable, though of a generally high standard. 

The individual chapters, beginning with an admirable one by Eysenck on ‘Classification 
and Psychiatric Diagnosis ^, are well organized, reviews of the literature are exceedingly 
thorough (at least this reviewer was scarcely ever able to fault them) and as fair as most of us 
succeed in being. Furthermore, the editing is masterly. Chapters do not overlap, but dove- 
tail most helpfully. Much ingenious experimentation on individual cases by various workers 
is reported, for example, in a very sound chapter by Gwynne Jones and some work of marked 
originality, as, for example, in ‘Intellectual Abilities and Problem-Solving Behaviour by 


Furneaux. 

The book is dedicated appropriately to the me 
the methods and theories of experimental psyc 
haviour’. The dedication is appropriate because it is one of the principal and original merits 
of this book that it, too, does just this. It can perhaps be argued, however, that the Maudsley 
psychologists are stronger on the methods and theories of experimental psychology than on 
the problems of abnormal behaviour. It should be remembered that what Kraepelin also did 
was to observe his patients with a care and persistence which is all too rare today. It should 
be no scientific heresy to suggest that such observations of the subjects with whom one has to 
deal and inductions from these observations may well provide hypotheses as valuable as 
those based on the observations of dogs and rats. The undiminished activity of those 
psychological rodent operators who have abandoned the notion that their work might have 


relevance to human behaviour might be regarded as the acme of luxury even in the Affluent 
Society. Fortunately Eysenck rejects this standpoint. Even those who would not go so far as 
to share his belief that ‘the laws of learning apply no less to neurotics than to rats and college 
students’, would no doubt agree that rats may provide a scientifically admirable model for 
some aspects of human activity; but we have to be continually on our guard against allowing 
our intolerance of ambiguity n in the interests of effecting even a 


to rodentomorphize mai r 
tentative closure. We all know how difficult it is to unclose a closure. Ihave not pried deeply 
into the mind of a rat; but I suspec 


t that he is only afraid of what will be done to him and not 
of what he will do. I would be very 


surprised indeed if he was ever afraid that he might at 
some time in the future want to do what he is now afraid he might do; but these seem to be 
the problems with which we are confronted in dealing with abnormal persons. 

The volume is given a satisfying unity by the devotion to methodological rigour and 
professional competence rather than by the new- vine-in-old-bottles conceptual framewoork 
from which contributors seem to have remained independent. | 

It is in the approach to treatment that the doctrine sometimes seems to be in danger of 
over-riding methodological sophistication. It is good strategy to start treatment on the 
relatively monosymptomatic cases, despite their rarity; but even here claims for nd 
therapy are somewhat intemperate. Workers with other forms of a ium = у 
criticized for not using control groups when these could have been used. The only difierence 


with Behaviour Therapists is that they apologize for this lack, whilst insisting ie the RE 
seem promising. They are no more promising than they seemed to the zs usiasts : 
leucotomy, for insulin, for carbon-dioxide, for hydrotherapy. It is still important to guar 

against the danger of allowing a method to become accepted practice without there 
attempts to establish its efficacy. On reading the case reports, critics could understandably 


feel that a psychiatrist of fifty years ago would have applauded the elaborations and advances 
in his Suggestion Therapy. 

The Handbook of Abnormal Psychology is, nevertheless, an excellent 
points of view. In particular, it will be a most valuable reference book for v onn 
come and we are much indebted to all concerned for so ably presenting а standpoint W. 


has a wide following in contemporary psychology. 6. À; FOUEDS 


mory of Emil Kraepelin, “who first applied 
hology to the problems of abnormal be- 


publication from most 


ery many years to 
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Determinants of Infant Behaviour. B. M. Foss (ed-). London: Methuen, 1961. 

Dp. xv + 308. 17 half-tones and 36 figs. in the text. 425. T 
This important volume contains the proceedings ofa SPO jo» enr ehe CIBÀ 

at the initiative of Dr Helen Blauvelt and Dr John Bowlby and SP 

Foundation. 
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"Three categories of research workers were brought together: those studying human infants 
in a social setting; those studying mother-infant relationships in animals; and clinicians. 
Seven of the papers are the original contributions from Ambrose, Blauvelt, David, Gewirtz, 
Harlow, Rheingold and Rosenblatt. These papers, adapted after the meeting in the light of 
the discussions, are printed together with a gist of the discussion following them; a number 
of shorter contributions have been added to the volume. 

This book is a refreshing and impressive manifestation of the new phase of the study of the 
ontogeny of behaviour, particularly of social interaction. This phase is one of rebuilding 
concrete research after an ideological battle. Following a period in which two ‘schools’ were 
more intensely concerned with ‘making out a case’ either for the idea of purely environ- 
mental control of development or for ‘innate’ control, a growing number of students of 
human and animal behaviour is now turning to painstaking research, descriptive and analy- 
tical, of the complicated sequence of interactions between innate potentialities and external 
modifying influences. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part 1 (‘Neonate Behaviour’) contains a report on 
micromotion studies by Blauvelt and McKenna of the mutual orientation by mother and 
infant in the first day after birth; a brief introduction by Gunther to her film on the effect 
of oral stimulation by the mother’s nipple on the feeding response of the baby; and a con- 
tribution by Prechtl on three kinds of abnormalities in behaviour due to prenatal and para- 
natal complications. Part 2 reports on animal studies: one by Rosenblatt et al. on early 
socialization in cats; and one by Harlow in his well-known studies with Rhesus monkeys. 
Part 3, called ‘Social Behaviour’, contains case notes by Appell and David on the curing of a 
girl which, since she lost her mother when she was two months, had been deprived of stable 
motherly care; and a second paper by the same authors on other aspects of deprivation. A 
paper by Rheingold on social and exploratory behaviour in the human infant follows, after 
which Ambrose summarizes part of his work on the development of smiling in infants; 
Hinde’s discussion of the effects of repeated performance is attached to this paper. Part 4 
(‘A Theoretical Approach’) contains a long paper by Gewirtz in which he concentrates on 
the problem of development through interaction with environment; this is followed by a 
brief comment from Bowlby. 

For everyone who is interested in the old problem of ‘nature and nurture’ this book is of 
the utmost importance; it will, through its emphasis on renewed analysis, stimulate much- 
needed research, and it will be extremely helpful in promoting contact between the three 
groups mentioned in Bowlby's introduction. 

The only comment I should like to make is that it was a little disappointing to see so little 
on lower animals—though, admittedly, the available evidence is scattered and fragmentary: 
It is to be hoped that this first symposium will be followed by more. 


N. TINBERGEN 


Morale in the Civil Service. A Study of the Desk Worker. By Nigel Walker. 
Edinburgh University Press, 1961. pp. x + 302. 30s. 


; of office workers. ive. 
The book sets out from an analysis of the problems of management of large administrativ" 


units—how are they to be made, and kept, efficient ? This leads to a consideration of th® 
psychological factors which motivate—or are believed, or hoped—to motivate efficiency: 
Personnel selection is nodded to in passing, then attention is focussed on three aspects © 
management once the staff has been selected —welfarc. management training, and one that 18 
very rarely mentioned, the uses of dismissal, This leads toa Geol di ш, vn the етрігіса 
evidence about the concept of ‘morale’, All this js excell iscussio; publishe 

literature and ‘semi-published’ theses and r dac us Ri ee 


ery 
: Р : : Р €ports, and uces some Y 
interesting and hitherto inaccessible data about the use of = Walker dene it dismiss4 
—in the British Civil Service, вануеаанен 
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" = а hes bo we = oy вавек which there are three. The first 
D em Feces’ ae а ан s ranch of the Ministry of Pensions and National 
: е. xtremely promising as a possible replication of the Michigan 
‘Prudential Insurance" study—there were 100 teams, each of 16 workers, performing 
identical clerical operations of an extremely repetitive kind, with an average work cycle time 
of just over one minute each. However, for a variety of reasons, it was possible to obtain 
effective and comparable ‘efficiency’ measures for only 23 teams, and when differences 
between the ‘highs’ and ‘lows’ were examined in relation to a large number of aspects of 
supervisory behaviour and team constitution—age, length of service, etc.—the inter-relation- 
Ships were so complex that few clear-cut results could be pinned down. Some of those that 
did emerge were in line with previous findings—e.g. ‘pride in work group’, and ‘group 
cohesiveness'—but rather contrary to the Michigan studies, although in line with some by 
Comrey at Southern California, the supervisors of the ‘high’ groups clearly tended to hold 
themselves apart from their teams, i.e. to have a low ‘membership character’ score in the 
Fleishman terminology. 

The deficiencies of the indices of efficiency and job-satisfaction in this situation then 
led Dr Walker to search for better measures, and he carried out a highly detailed and 
most interesting study of sickness and absence records for Post Office employees and other 
Civil Service groups. While much of value emerges from this analysis, it is clear that such 
records cannot provide more than very tentative guides to the state of *morale' of office 


Workers. 

, Undismayed, Dr Walker then turned his hand to the use of direct measures of morale and 
job-satisfaction as provided by the workers themselves. He obtained consent to the cir- 
culation of lengthy questionnaires to the desk-grade staffs of two Civil Service Ministries, 
and two industrial firms. Obtaining replies from over a thousand Civil Servants, and 650 
office staff from the private firms, he was able to make a large number of very interesting 
comparisons ; the analysis of much of the data was carried out on a computer at Harwell, and 
this permitted very extensive cross-tabulation of the figures. One feature of his use of the 
questionnaire method, which is both unusual and very informative, was the keying of ques- 


tionnaires to ‘Confidential Performance Reports’ on the Civil Servants, without breaking 
"This enabled him to study the relationship of 


his promise of anonymity for respondents. е те 

job-satisfaction with efficiency—with results which further emphasize the relative independence 

of these two criteria, although there is in fact a significant relationship, doubly curvilinear, in 
his data. | 

The book concludes with a review of the evidence that has been presented, and reflections 

d it certainly does uncover some tendencies which 


оп the problems that it uncover аш 2 es su 
ought to give the Treasury and the Civil Service ‘commission pause. . 
The boak is an excellent display of what can be done, by the thorough analysis of data, to 


throw light on the problems of the management of large amama Lu pecia Pn 
even if the results are often negative or show only very weak relations cn H А s 
least is a valuable warning against easy panaceas Dr Walker's diri н side 
Service practices has, moreover, led him to produce an eminent үн Ex Ed. 
his'statistical evidence, and to avoid the pitfalls of searching for purely statis 

JOHN D. HANDYSIDE 


Traumatic Aphasia. By W. Ritchie Russell and M. L. E. Espir. Oxford University 


Press, 1961. pp. 172- 38% b 
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In this book the authors have analysed the case a d i iere cen af s. 
inj i i ion is paid to mi 4 h 

head injuries during the last war. Especial attention 1s P: Evi uten Ld Un 


lesions associated with disorders of pe veia m 8 eT 
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g the course of recovery 
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want to have on his shelf for reference, and whose ultimate value may not be appreciated for 
some time. 

The authors have not only done us a great service in making these records available, but 
also incur a debt of gratitude for classifying them in some sort of order. At least the reader is 
given a starting point—if only from which to form his criticisms. The authors distinguish 
between severe wounds of the left hemisphere and six further groups of wounds causing 
localized brain damage associated with speech disorder. Their diagrams showing the wound- 
sites, associated with and without aphasia in both right- and left-handed people, leave little 
doubt that the left hemisphere is more concerned with language than the right, whichever 
the subject’s preferred hand. 

The authors then go on to define four groups of speech disorder which they believe to be 
distinguished from one another and to be associated with lesions in specific cerebral areas— 
central aphasia, motor aphasia, agraphia and alexia. It is here that the psychologist may 
begin to have slight misgivings. The reasons for deciding that a patient is suffering from a 
severer disturbance of reading or writing than of other language functions is not always clear 
from the protocols which show up the serious shortcomings of psychological methods of 
studying, measuring and analysing language disorders. Indeed, the main impression a 
psychologist may gain from the last chapters of the work is the emphasis they place on the 
need for greater collaboration between the disciplines on this sort of project. 

The authors tend to explain all forms of mental impairment, especially dysphasia, on the 
basis of disturbed ‘storage systems’. It is a pity that no reference is made to more recent 
psychological findings and theories, or to work on the study of communication, which seems 
to have especial value in this sphere. 

Still, this is a minor criticism. In this book we are at least given an indication of real neural 
structures and functions the disturbances of which play havoc with normal language function; 
and to have known mechanisms around which to build theories is surely a great advantage 
over many of the purely hypothetical ones which are so often postulated. Psychologists can 
hardly criticize neurologists for attempting to localize the wrong functions until they them- 

-selves are sure they have elucidated the right ones. 

Dr Ritchie Russell and Espir have provided us with a wealth of data from which we may 
make some advances in this field, as well as with theories which we may spend many happy 
decades shooting down. 


MOYRA WILLIAMS 


The Personality of the Urban African in South Africa. By J. C. de Ridder. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1961. 255. 


In the blurb we are told, with unexpected and accidental candour that: ‘This is a study of 
these people—their make-up personality ...’ I find myself in full agreement with this 
statement, but with little else in this appallingly bad book. 

Dr de Ridder gave his own version of a T.A.T. to ‘some 2,500’ urban African subjects, to 
most of whom, apparently, the test was part of a commercial selection procedure. ‘The effect 
of this ‘set’ is nowhere taken into account, and the crude assumption is made that the 
subjects’ protocols represent, without distortion, ‘the personality of the Urban African’. 
Vide these sentences, from different stories, written by ‘an anxious, insecure personality’? 


‘Did I ask my boss if I can go and take a licence ? Then can I be a driver.’ 

‘If I can get a licence I will be very pleased. A licence is the most important thing, 
especially for an African.’ 

*T want a licence with my whole heart. I know that it will help me tomorrow.’ 


“This is the hand of Mr Strauss. He has got the results. He tells us how we have done 
our best in the test we have taken." 


The book is truly autistic psychology, the reality check, throughout, being held strictly in 
abeyance. No attempt is made to produce independent criteria for the individual inter- 
pretations made. Any validity rests on stereotyped ideas of the social background derived, 
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sketchily, and at second or third hand, from ethnography based on nineteenth-century 
reality or, for present day urban conditions, from accounts supplied by literate African 
informants. These latter have the great advantage, which they share with the T.A.T. 
protocols quoted, of being written in vivid and readily understandable prose—unlike most 
of the rest of the book which is filled with wordy and pretentious jargon. 

. The picture stimuli were apparently arbitrarily chosen and no reference 1s made to pre- 
vious work in this specific field—e.g. the research by E.T. Sherwood, in Johannesburg, using 


an African T.A.T. Again, no reference js made to the work of McCrone whose investigations 


of race attitudes in the area are highly pertinent. The ‘selected bibliography’ is most in- 


adequate. Usually, in the text, one reads that ‘X says...’ followed by some more or less 
apposite quotation. Nowhere is there further reference to where or when X said it, and 


the imagination of this reviewer has been enriched by several hitherto unknown, but un- 


fortunately rather vague, declamatory figures. 
But the chief disservice of the book to psychology and to African studies lies in the pseudo- 
scientific reinforcement of commonly held lay stereotypes. Most South African whites 
think that ‘town kaffirs’ show off too much in public and the author of this book is no ex- 
ception. Again and again the ‘exhibitionism’ of his subjects is claimed: 
‘His fantasy reproductions are remarkably blatant, and his exhibitionism naive and un- 
sophisticated. This aspect of personality immaturity, this outspoken personal selling, this 
blatant exhibitionism, is typical of the urban African personality. 
If he decides that the best way to obtain work is to curry favour, he will proceed to 
* butter-up' his potential employer in his 'T.A.T. stories, without any semblance of tact, 


delicacy or finesse.” 

this ‘exhibitionistic trend’ is apparently shown in the tendency for 

e well-meaning European motives in a totally wrong light’. 
strangely reminiscent ofa 


hapter the headings in italics— 
statements in the text around them. For 


Indeed, later in the text, 
African nationalists to *apperceiv 


"Throughout the penultimate c 
mediaeval bestiary— bear little relation to the 


example: 
Male-Female Relations amongst the Younger 
Morally Lax Association, Characterized by 
tiousness’ (sic) 


People of the Urban Areas are an Aggressive, 


Uninhibited Primitivism and Sexual Licen- 


is followed by a general statement that the urban African is not completely emancipated from 


tribal influence—but sex is not mentioned therein. 1 } 
One gathers that, ‘The problem which the Europeans in South Africa must face, is what 
to do with those Africans whose learning has given them ambitions beyond the industrial 
colour bar.’ This is true, and the problem isa difficult one, but any reader may or may д 
be cheered by the assurance that, ‘The urban African tends towards immature attitudes an! 


an exhibitionistic approach, but such functions in no way imply that he will S ep 
understanding and tactful handling’. One may even emergent Afri y 


hope that the 
avoid ‘tribal sectionarism’ (sic). 
In the text we are told that, 


Process occurs which can be de 
this book, obviously, has not been exempt. 
5. б. LEE 


to a particular culture, à 


s exposed 
ch the author of 


‘When ап individual i t 
A process from whi 


fined as socialization’. 


Les Attitudes. Symposium de P Association de psychologie scientifique ря P 
faise. By H. C. J. Duijker, P. Fraisse, R. Meili, Р. Oléron, 3 Paillard and others. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1961. РР: 189. N.F. 1e 

d by / » Association. It follows the pattern 


] theme from a number 


in the series ublishe 
m E ating the central t 


This is the sixth symposiu! 
by invited speakers tre 


9f the previous ones. Papers 
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of different points of view form a basis for two discussions: one amongst the speakers them- 
selves, and a second one consisting of an exchange of views between the audience and the 
speakers. , 

Fraisse, who was responsible for the organization of the symposium, asked the contri- 
butors to discuss in their papers the following three questions : (i) What are the main problems 
in your field of interest to which the concept of attitude is relevant ? (ii) In what sense is the 
concept of attitude used in your field of interest? And, (iii) what are the physiological and 
psychological processes which are related to the development of attitudes. 

This is a tall order. In the papers Paillard discusses attitudes in motor behaviour, Fraisse 
in perception, Oléron in intellectual activities, Meili in affective reactions, and Duijker in 
interpersonal relations. The contributors attempted to do what they were asked to do, and 
the result is a series of lucid presentations, each centred around the word ‘attitude’. One's 
first overwhelming impression is that this word also provides the principal link between the 
papers. The obvious question is: was this journey necessary ? 

It is to this question, formulated in one way or another, that the discussion between the 
speakers addresses itself. This is the most interesting part of the book. Things warm up 
considerably, and two camps are quickly formed: ‘monistic’ and ‘pluralistic’. In a general 
way, the monists feel that the concept of attitude does provide some sort of unification to à 
number of seemingly very different phenomena; the pluralists, that a word is a word, and 
that by itself it is not likely to generate much light. Indirect support for the latter view can 
be found, of course, in the linguistic differences in the use of the term: a listing of the French. 
German and English synonyms or near-synonyms with their subtler connotations and of 
their effects on the corresponding theoretical controversies would provide a rewarding 
exercise for anyone interested in the less extreme implications of Whorfian ideas. Perhaps 
the most ambitious monistic synthesis is provided in a dictionary definition of attitude 
quoted by one of the participants: it is ‘a posture of the body which corresponds to a certain 
disposition of the soul’. 

‘The contributors to the second discussion attempt to widen the term or to narrow it down, 
according to their predilections; as a result, new difficulties arise. Whether 'attitude' is or is 
not a unifying device across the borders of severalareas of psychology, what about its relation- 
ship to ‘tendency’, to ‘attention’, to psychopathological consistencies in behaviour, to ‘role’, 
to genetic problems ? The verbal fog thickens. 

But it would be unfair to leave the impression that the book is no more than an attempt by 
psychologists to emulate the lexical labours of the Académie. Most participants are keenly 
aware of the danger, inherent in a symposium such as this, that additions to the stock of 
definitions and verbal analogies are liable to replace an analysis of the empirical texture of a 
concept. And, as Paillard says, quoting Guillaume: ‘a language is already a theory’. The 
term ‘attitude’ is being used in a great number of ways, and in many of the contributions to 
the discussion this is taken as a point of departure for raising theoretical and empirical issues. 
Is ‘attitude’ a descriptive concept or an explanatory опе ? If it is descriptive, are the various 
phenomena to which it refers similar in some essential ways, so that we may be justified in 
grouping them under one conceptual umbrella? If it is explanatory, is there some similarity 
or unity in the processes underlying the various behavioural consistencies described in the 
first part of the symposium ? What are, for example, the differences between the modes of 
acquisition of a habit and of an attitude ? 

‘Thus, as Moscovici points out in the discussion, the controversy about monism and plural- 
ism resolves itself into the problem of the level—descriptive or explanatory—to which the 
concept of attitude could best be assigned. Moscovici goes one step further, and points out 
the principal difficulty of a descriptive view: the same phenomena can be grouped an! 
described in different ways, according to different systems of description and classification- 
Therefore, discussion about the usefulness of attitude as a unifying concept can be made only 
at a theoretical level: ‘one could envisage a theory in which the concept of attitude woul 
play an essential explanatory role in the analysis of the various phenomena pertinent to the 
organization and to the functioning of behaviour’. 

This is a stimulating and elegant book. 


HENRI TAJFEL 
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Een experii juisthei. 

in ds imentele methode om de juistheid van interpersonale perceptie zuiver te bepalen 

Der зынан method to obtain pureaccuracy scoresin interpersonal perception. ) 
text with summaries in English, French and German. By d Bezembinder 


University of Nijmegen, The Netherlands, 1961. 


onal perception is, in Cronbach’s words, a 


It is well known that the study of interpers 
lier studies in this field cannot pass the 


‹ 8 
breeding ground for artifacts’. Most of the ear 
его of methodological sophistication, and even among the more recent experi- 
pn eo D oe to fail in this respect. Bezembinder undertook the task to design an ex- 
Shia ai ck methodological pitfalls were avoided. His basic material was a two 
d es em questionnaire. His subjects answered this questionnaire for them- 
dons ey also predicted how other subjects would answer it. The subjects were well 
n to one another, since they were 4o monks who had lived together in the same 


community for at least five years. 

аш order to obtain pure scores for acc he author attempted to eliminate 

s disturbing variables. The results are that accuracy is not systematically dependent upon 

TM м that there is a significant interaction between persons to be judged and behaviour 

Re hese results could be compared with those from a similar analysis of impure scores, 
e many more effects were found to be significant, with the implication that these effects 


are mainly artifacts. 

What remains then is t 
entice one to assume the exis 
it clear that the real state of a 
ality traits and these traits ar 
conclusion, therefore, is that there is no reason at a 
às a general or as a differential ability. 

All the same, Bezembinder is hesitant to draw this conclusion. The reason for his re- 
luctance is that he feels there is incompatibility between the requirements of sound experi- 
M and those of psychological relevance. For instance: the behaviour items which are 
‘he 1 balanced with respect to frequency of choice and favourableness are generally felt by 
Бестаев to be rather futile and irrelevant. Or, the control is only perfect where the task 
E omes meaningless. It is Bezembinder’s opinion that the experimental method may have 

‘ached the limits of usefulness in the study of interpersonal perception. 

This reviewer is not willing to share this opinion. His hopes are placed on the possibilities 
of multivariate analysis, where nuisance variables need not to be eliminated but might be 
evaluated by statistical methods. This hope is not too esoteric in view of the fact that multi- 
Variate analysis is only а youngster in statistics, and in its psychological applications only a 
baby just looking over the edge of its factor-analytic cradle. 

But the hopes of the diminish the merits of Bezembinder's monograph 
which gives a lucid accou nvolved and a well developed example of experi- 


mental ingenuity. 


uracy of prediction t 


he interaction mentioned above. But this interaction should not 
tence of a ‘differential empathy' in judges. Bezembinder makes 
ffairs is much simpler: some persons have outstanding person- 
e obviously relevant to some behaviour situations. The final 
11 to assume the construct of empathy either 
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i including items such as: ‘What was your parents’ attitude towards your 
ed M esc ЧЫ ES ied childhood mental health, including: *Did you lie Р; “Were you 
sensitive ?’; or ‘Were there any disturbances during the process of weaning ?' While he uses 
several lines to explain how decimal points are rounded off to whole figures, 16 Qum to 
reproduce his coding system, and gives the size of the paper on which he tabulated, he does 
not explain whether a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the question ‘did you lie asa child ?' is taken as an 
indicator of mental health. He reports that there is a positive relation between mental health 
and adjustment; adjustment is defined as ‘the outcome of a process involving adjustability 
and the state of mental health . . .” There is one strikingly true sentence in the epilogue: 
‘The behavioural sciences find themselves as yet in an early stage of development.’ No 
index. 


MARIE J HODA 


Personality and Social Interaction. By Robert H. Dalton. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1961. pp. 381. 


The title of this book does not give an entirely accurate indication of its scope and contents. 
The author, in fact, presents raw data from clinical investigations of three families chosen to 
illustrate family interaction in infancy, childhood and adolescence. ‘ Selected principles 
from psychology’ are used to interpret this material. These turn out to be some of the 
tenets of field theory, dynamic psychology (represented by Freud, Allport and Murray), and 
learning theory. To quote from the introduction, these theories ‘offer concepts which 
come close to taking the measure of a man’s personality’, and are used ‘in an attempt to 
understand the lives which will be analysed and in an attempt to fit these lives into a larger, 
more general view of man’. However, the author is apparently not wedded to his own selec- 
tion from psychological theories, but justifies his inclusion of the very large amounts of data 
from interviews, therapy sessions, and T.A.T. stories by saying that these will give the reader 

I ‹ ieme’ of interpretation. Case material and interpreta- 
tions are used to illustrate the theoretical Positions, and serve as a starting point for reference 
to some of the better known studies of personality and social interaction. 


‘beginnings of Personality’ in the form of a clinical study 


psychological jargon is certainly p 
discussion are elementary, and eve 
not make the book a substitute for 


The book makes no serious claim to advance p. 
its expository aim it is unsatisfactory. The indi 
present theories to interpret case material is pai 
methodologically difficult, area of psychology. 
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Two Personality Variables and their Distribution in a Criminal 
Population: an empirical study 


By J. H. FITCH 
Н.М. Prison, Bristol 


Data relation to the distribution of MPI scores ina criminal population is presented. Perform- 
ance on the MPI is not affected by intellectual ability or literacy attainments but performance 
on the E scale appears to be related to age and on the N scale to the felt anxiety of the remand 


situation. 
The association between neuroticism and recidivism previously reported by others was 


confirmed but no direct association was found between extraversion-introversion and recidiv- 
ism. Evidence was found that sexual offences were more likely to be committed by introverted 
than extraverted personalities. 

nd variables relating to upbringing and 


The relationship between E and N scale scores a! 
ined. Significant associations were found between high E scale 
N scale scores were 


early environment was exami 
scores and variables suggestive of an early failure in socialization. High 
h reported childhood unhappiness and with a family history of 


significantly associated wit 
mental disorder. 


ality Inventory (the MPI) asa research and diag- 


nostic instrument is by now wellestablished. Attempts have been made to link the 
personality dimensions of Extraversion-Introversion (E) and Neuroticism (N), that 
it aims to measure, with criminological data (see Bartholomew (1959) and references 


quoted by him). 
The aim of this paper is, firstly, to report some results obtained by using the 


MPT with a large, highly selected criminal population and, secondly, to explore, in 
such a population, the possible relationships between performance on the MPI and 
early environmental factors. The data given in Part I were all obtained from 


adolescent and adult male remand an en at Bristol prison. 


d sentenced prisoners se 
The data given in Part II have been extracted from alarger study of the characteristics 
of certain male adult sentenced offenders in which the 


MPI was used and which was 
carried out jointly at several prisons. 


The use of the Maudsley Person 


PART I: THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN E AND N SCALE SCORES 
AND OTHER VARIABLES 


(a) With the offender’s status at time of testing 


Before discussing the results obtained from any psychological test with prisoners, 
discuss whether the subject’s status, i.e. whether he is on remand 
or has been sentenced, can affect his test performance. It can be argued that the 
remand prisoner is more likely to produce more disturbed responses to personality 
h as the MPI, in that his situation is more conducive to anxious 

N score for 114 remand 


t of the sentenced man. The mean i 
he mean N score for 165 sentence 


it is important to 


questionnaires, SUC 

introspection than is tha 

prisoners was found to be 2973; 50: 1r15;t 
M 
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prisoners was 26°74, S.D. 1169. The difference between these two means is signi- 
ficant, = 2:15, d.f. 277, p < 0'05, and the hypothesis is substantiated. 

No significant difference was found between the mean scores of the above groups 
on the E scale; remand prisoners, mean E score 24:95, s.D. 9°35 ; sentenced prisoners, 
mean E score 24:43, S.D. 7°67. 

In comparing the above mean E and N scale scores with those given by Eysenck 
(1959) for recidivist prisoners, it is apparent that there is close agreement in respect 
of the E scale but the mean N scale score for our sentenced group is significantly 
lower than that for Eysenck's recidivist group (£— 2:84, d.f. 304, 5 « o-o1). Our 
population, however, includes both recidivists and first offenders (see (e) below). 


(b) With performance on cognitive tests 


The MPI is a written test requiring a fair degree of verbal comprehension. 


Delinquents tend notoriously to be verbally and educationally retarded people. The 
correlations between the N and E scales and a non-verbal test of intelligence, 


Raven's Matrices, and tests of reading and arithmetic attainment were examined for 


a sample of 200 men. All the correlations were found to be non-significant. 


(c) With age at time of testing 

In a paper discussing the differences between 
the E scale, Field (1959) 
was found. Our crimina 
was decided to investig: 


in each major age range and the 
The distribution of scores for both E 
hen tested by the chi squared formula. 
ociation between age and N scale score; 
appear to be a significant association 
the score decreasing with age; x= 18-85, d.f. 8, 


mean scores were computed (see Table 1). 
апа N scales on each of the age groups was t 
There would appear to be no significant ass 


X= 12:66, d.f. 8, 5 «oro. There would 
between age and E scale Score, 
«ooa. 


Table 1. Age with N and E scale Scores 


N Scale E Scale 
ج‎ 0 ао 8 و‎ 
Age No. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
16-19 160 28-30 10:94 27:36 8:00 
20-23 154 27:32 9°92 26°73 712 
24-29 154 27°01 11:60 25:83 8:59 
30-39 142 28-15 11°84 24:80 8°57 
40-67 9o 28-12 11:46 22:67 8-50 
All 700 27°75 II'15 25°76 8:32 


(d) With type of offence committed 


In a discussion on bi 


-polar factors in criminal behaviour, Marcus (1960) points 
out that dichotomies su 


ch as active-passive or aggressive-timorous that have been 


— 
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frequently used by investigators, may have some similarity to Extraversion—Intro- 
version but cannot be equated with it. He indicates, however, that some kinds of 
offence seem to be more likely to be committed by introverted personalities (e.g. 
homosexual offences) and others by extraverted personalities (e.g. false pretence). 
To examine the hypothesis that scores on the E and N scales may be related to 
offence in this way, the scores of 279 men were grouped according to the type of 
offence committed and the means of the groups were examined (see Table 2). 


Table 2. Mean N and E scale scores for offence groups 


Offence N Scale E Scale 
category No. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Breaking and entering 65 29:08 10:90 25:82 8:75 
Larceny 60 28-97 11:84 26:30 8:23 
Violence 24 30°00 11'45 24'50 702 
Heterosexual 14 3136 11:63 18:21 4°65 
Homosexual 26 26:96 10°00 22°65 8-98 
Fraud, false pretence 37 25°53 10:98 2715 7°35 
Road Traffic Acts 23 25°46 11:02 25:98 877 
Others 30 26:10 12:98 24:63 7'92 
All 279 27:96 11:56 25:24 8:40 


he numbers in some of the groups are too 
with the E scale, some of 
]l known that there is a 
) than 


Evident differences can be seen but t 
small for these differences to be significant. Moreover, 


these differences might be due to an age factor as it is we 
tendency for certain groups of offenders to be older (e.g. sexual offenders 


others. 

In order to investigate the differences in mean E scale scores between different 
offence groups where age is held constant, a group of 89 mixed homosexual and 
heterosexual offenders (mean age 3143 years, s.p. 10:37) were matched for age with 
a group of 89 breaking and entering offenders (mean age 31°59 years S.D. 10°73) and 
the mean E scale scores were compared. The difference between the mean E score 


of the sex offenders (mean 22:98, 5р. 8:08) and the property offenders (mean 25°83, 
s.p. 8:09) was in the expected direction and was significant, 1— 1:939. df. 176, 
р « 0:05 (one-tailed test). This indicates that differences in types of offence com- 
mitted may be related to differences on the Extraversion-Introversion continuum. 
No significant difference in respect of the mean N scale scores was found: property 
offenders, mean 26:95, S.D. 11740; sexual offenders, mean 27:53, S.D. 11°31 (= 0:345 


d.f. 176, p> 0'20). 
Within the group of 89 sexua 
between the mean N and E scale scores of the 47 ho 


to the 42 heterosexual offenders. Homosexual offenders, 
9:99, mean E score 23:69, S.D- 8:49; heterosexual offende 


S.D. 12:48, mean E score 22°50 ѕ.р. 7:61. 
(е) With record of previous criminal convictions 
hs pothesis of Eysenck and Franks concerning 


Bartholomew (1959), in testing the hy S 
i i ici recidivism 
the relationship between Extraversion—Introversion, Neuroticism and re 


1 offenders, no significant differences were found 
mosexual offenders compared 


mean N score 27:61, $.D. 
rs, mean N score 27707; 
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found that recidivists scored higher on both the E and N scales than did first offen- 
ders. We examined this finding in respect of a group of sentenced men, differenti- 
ated in terms of their previous criminal record (see Table 3). 

~ Our results show no significant difference between the groups in respect of the 
E scale but a difference in the expected direction in respect of the N scale. The 
difference between mean N scale score for our fir 
convictions, compared to the most recidivistic of our groups, those whose previous 
convictions included a prison or Borstal Sentence, is significant (t= 1:19, d.f. 114, 
Р <0'05, one-tailed test). These results support Bartholomew’s findings that 
recidivists score higher for Neuroticism than first offenders but not his finding that 
recidivists are more extraverted than first offenders. 


st offenders, those with no previous 


Table 3. Previous convictions with N and E scale scores 


E Scale N Scale 
Criminal record No. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
No previous convictions 55 26:08 8:03 24:12 9°80 
Has previous convictions but has 
not been to prison or Borstal 129 26:93 7°52 26:37 11:16 
Has previous convictions including 
a prison or Borstal sentence бт 25°30 7'40 28-06 12:62 


(f) The correlation between the E and N scales 

Eysenck (1959) reports ‘the re 
extreme introverted end, showin 
groups for subjects with very lo 
ticism scores’, With a group of 733 mixed remand 


groups, was significant (p< о-оо 
that the scales are not orthogonal. 


: ics, including psychopaths, 
» postulates two kinds of recidivist offender that relate to the 
Extraversion-Introversion continuum: *the introverted o 


condition poorly? 
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It was decided to investigate the association between performance on the MPI 
and early environment factors. The E and N scale scores of 636 convicted adult 
prisoners, of whom 413 were serving their first prison sentence and 223 their second 
prison sentence at time of testing, were obtained. The first sentence group hada 
mean E score of 26:10, S.D. 7:868, and the mean N score of 25:50, S.D. 11:088. The i 
second sentence group had a mean E score of 26:38, S.D. 7:344, and a mean N score 
of 28-06, s.p. 10:944. The mean E scores are higher than those quoted by Eysenck 
(1959) for a normal and a recidivist group and higher than those quoted by Bartho- 
lomew (1959) for first offender and recidivist groups. The mean N scores are higher 
than those quoted by Eysenck for a normal group and higher than those quoted by 
Bartholomew for first offender and recidivist groups, but lower than those quoted 
by Eysenck for a recidivist group. 

The 636 men were divided around the means of their 
produce four groups; a low E group (scores 00-26), num 
(scores 27-48), number 305; a low N group (scores 00-26) 
group (scores 27-48), number 330. These four groups were 
against certain variables relating to the prisoners' early upbringing and environment. 
The chi squared formula was used to assess the significance of the distributions for 
low E against high E groups and low N against high N groups respectively. Yates' 
Correction to chi squared was applied in those cases where there was only one degree 


of freedom. М 
On the basis of Franks’ argument, it was expected that the low E group wou 
show more significant associations with factors indicative of disturbed upbringing 

from either good or bad 


than would the high E group, who could come equally 
homes, and on the basis of general theory, that the high N group would show more 


significant associations with factors indicative of the disturbed upbringing than 


E and N scale scores to 
ber 331; a high E group 
, number 306; a high N 
in turn distributed 


would the low N group. | р 
Table 4 shows the degree of association that was found to exist between eac 
variable and the E and N scale score. eil 

It can be seen that only six variables, Nos. 1, 5, 6, 17, 18 and 22, showa significan 
association with E scale score. With the first of these, No. 1, the — E 
i , LOK 
obviously related to that already reported in panam (c) of e 4 : es ke 
i { ү ers W 
remainder, it appears that high E scores are mace Dy prison: 
aire aie od : of father coming from a low 


of mother being out at work during their childhood, De 
level of employment and of having first been convicted of a criminal offence before 


the age of 14. These would appear to be factors that could be associated with an 
early failure in socialization but they do not in themselves provide evidence one ii 
or another for Franks’ theory. The association found between high E ia an : 
history of having been to grammar or technical school, variables 17 us 18, s 
be used with much confidence as evidence for any association Da E 
introversion and academic attainment in view of the peculiarity o : x © um 

It can also be seen that seven variables, Nos. 9, 10, 11, "e Ы i d 5 
a significant association with N scale score. The first four jid addi eie Uh. 
and r2 show that significantly more of those men who reca puerile 
as a child had been an unhappy one were high N scorers. 
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our expectation that an emotionally or materially disturbed upbringing would 
produce a greater neuroticism score. Prisoners whose schooling was disturbed, 
variable No. 20, also included more high N scorers. However, it has been pointed 


Table 4.. Association between high and low E and М scale scores with variables relating 
to early upbringing and environment 


E scale: N scale: 
values of values of 
Variable & dab b х" d£ b 
1. Age on present conviction 1624 2 <ооо очо 2 0'95 
2. Family cohesive/broken when prisoner 
left school D53 2  »083o 0'77 2 oso 
3. Parents alive/dead when prisoner left 
school ооб 2  »ogs 3:35 2 очо 
4. Mother's age at prisoner's birth O04 І 20:70 0:667 т > 0°30 
5. Mother out at work during prisoner's 
childhood 831 2 «ooa r67 2 >о'зо 
6. Father's occupation—level of skill 858 2 <oo2 084 2 >0'50 
7. Number of siblings o89 2 >o50 гоз 2 >050 
8. Sibling position 067 2 >070 O31 2 >o80 
9. Home life happy as child? Yes/No 056 1  »030 1337 1  «ooor 
10. Home unhappy due to poor relationship 
between parents o68 1 >озо 12:007 I  «o'oor 
ir. Home unhappy due to poor relationship 
with father 983 1 S030 610 1  «oo2 
12. Home unhappy due to poor relationship 
with mother 226 1  »o1o 5:09 1 «oos 
13. Home unhappy due to economic difficul- 
ties 9.43 1 >обо 368 т >оо5 
14. Home unhappy due to bad living con- 
ditions 3718 mr >o-05 O'O01 I 70:98 
15. Home unhappy—other factors 136 1  »o020 284 1  »oos 
16. Approved School history O55 1 >озо r28 1  »020 
17. Left school from elementary/grammar, 
technical/E.S.N., special Воо 2 <оо2 473 2 >0'05 
18. Age ending full-time education 476 1 «oos 037 I 70:70 
19. Further education to above; Yes/No 099 т > 0:30 3:69 1 2005 
20. Education disturbed by illness, truancy O17 I1 050 3:03 i «o'o5 


21. History of mental disorder in immediate 


relatives O'21 I >o-50 4°44 I <0:05 
22. Аре at first criminal conviction 794 «oos 3:92 3 020 
23. History of previous convictions 0'22 


5 > 0:50 7°63 X < O'OI 


out that both childhood unhappiness and high N scores could reflect some con- 
stitutional factor and evidence in support of the contribution of heredity to neuro- 
ticism scoresis possibly offeredinthe finding here, variable No 21 , that those prisoners 
whose family history included evidence of mental disorder in an immediate relative 
included significantly more high N scorers. 

The association found between variable No. 23 and high N score is in agreement 


with the finding previously reported in paragraph (e) of Part I that recidivists score 
higher for neuroticism than do first offenders. 
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А The permission of ће Prison Commissioners to publish this study is acknowledged but the 
views expressed therein are not necessarily those of the Commissioners. 
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paper by Commander T. F. H. Marriott, R.N., retd., Psychological Tester at H.M. Prison, 
Bristol, and by Dr Stephen Griew, Lecturer in Psychology, the University of Bristol. 
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The Effect of Changes in Group Composition on the Dominant 
Behaviour of Young Children* 


By ELIZABETH GELLERT 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Yeshiva University} 


In order to assess the stability of young children’s social behaviour, the following questions 
were posed: 


1. To what extent do children remain self consistent in amount of attempted domination 
when they interact with different peers? 


2. If particular changes in social setting affect the amount of dominance individuals 
exhibit, are such effects consistent in direction ? 


Fifty-five pre-school-age children were observed in paired interaction while playing for a 


series of 20-minute sessions in a constant setting. The variability of individuals’ dominance 
behaviour during three sessions wherein the partner re: 


This study was carried out in order to dete 
in children’s dominant behaviour w 

In investigations of personality 
frequently are derived from direct 


rmine the degree and direction of change 
hen they were paired with different playmates. 


involving young children, measures of traits 
observations, Usually, 
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1960) much research has yet to be done to determine the relationship of particular 
aspects of the environment to specific dimensions of social interaction. 

It would be naïve to conceive of contextual factors as though they exerted their 
effect in a simple, cumulative manner. Nevertheless, the comparison of individual 
(or group) modes of conduct when specific aspects of the environment are varied 
systematically while the remaining ones are held constant may elucidate the effect 
of setting upon behaviour. With respect to studying human interaction, such a 
procedure has obvious limitations—for all relevant contextual dimensions cannot be 
identified, isolated, and manipulated with equal effectiveness. Despite this obstacle, 
a number of investigators apparently have succeeded in demonstrating the existence 
of differences in social behaviour as a correlate of specific, environment changes.* 
The present study is an effort along such lines. In it, the effect of changes in the 
dominance status of their playmate (the specific aspect of the environment) upon 
the amount of ascendancy expressed by individual children has been explored. 

Dominance was selected as the dimension to be studied because of its pervasive 
role in social interaction. This behaviour system, and related conceptions of leader- 


have been of interest to many investigators of social organization in infra- 
an children and adults (Anderson, 1937, 1939; 


Clark & Birch, 1945; Gellert, 1956, 1961; 
Maslow, 1940; Nowlis, 1941; Page, 1936; 


ship, 
human species as well as among hum 
Bell & French, 1950; Chittenden, 1942; 
Gibb, 1954; Hanfmann, 1935; Jack, 1934; 


Winslow, 1938; Yerkes, 1939). 
It has been shown (Hanfmann, 1935; Bell & French, 1950; Gellert, 1956, 1961) 


that people evidence a relatively stable ‘pecking order’ in relation to one another. 
Any group of individuals may be ranked in terms of *who usually dominates whom’ 
during informal social intercourse. Thus, by comparing their rank positions, it 
should be possible to predict successfully which of any two group members will be 
the more dominant when they interact with one another. However, the amount of 
dominant behaviour, in absolute terms, that each individual is likely to exhibit 
cannot be so determined. The quantity of dominance a person displays on a given 
occasion probably depends upon transitory and ingrained aspects of his state and 
upon environment factors. Specific influences may have similar effects upon the 
amount of dominance expressed by most individuals, or they may effect each one 
quite differently as a function of his particular role, sex, age, previous experience 
and personality. Dominance may be displayed with rather constant frequency, 
regardless of environment, or its expression may be appreciably influenced by con- 
textual factors. In the present study an attempt has been made to test the sensitivity 


of young children's dominant behaviour to changes in their social milieu. The 
social conditions which have been varied systematically are the identity, dominance 
nn & Taylor (1959; 1960) 
al and activity settings, 
d material environment 
mber was varied syste- 
ts, wherein the effect 
ction was explored. Saslow, Goodrich & 


behaviour of planned variations in their 


ind Raush, Dittma 
a variety of natur: 
task an 


* For example, 
have observed children's interac 
while holding group composition constant. In < 
were controlled while the behaviour (or identity. 
matically, Thompson (1960) has reviewed a numb 
of different kinds of leadership upon group intera 
Stein (1956) recorded the influence upon patient 


psychotherapist's manner. 
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status, and sex of the subjects’ playmates. Physical setting and панаа меге 
held maximally constant. (Unfortunately there was no way to control the inner 
state’ of the children.) The relationship of social setting to the frequency of dominant 
acts displayed has been assessed with the following questions in mind: 


(1) To what extent do children remain self-consistent in terms of the amount 
of dominance they display when they interact with different peers? 

(2) If particular changes in social setting affect the amount of dominance in- 
dividuals exhibit, are such effects consistent in direction? That is, does a 
higher order of dominance on the part of one partner, as compared to that 
of another partner, consistently depress or enhance the amount of domi- 
nance displayed by test children ? 

Pre-school age children were observed as the 
setting. 

In attempting to measure the effect of s 
expression of dominant behaviour, 
the search for underlying principle 


y played in pairs in a standardized 


pecific environmental factors upon the 
this study represents an effort to contribute to 
s which govern social interaction. 


SUBJECTS 
The subjects were Caucasian boys and girls attending Harvard Pre-school. Most 
of their parents were college graduates. The age range of the children was 46 
months to 62 months. They were paired so that the birth-dates of the partners 
comprising each dyad generally fell within 6 months of one another. A total of 50 
subjects (26 girls, 24 boys) took part in one or more of the experimental sessions. 


PROCEDURE 
In order to minimize the com 


Pairs. Each child took part i 
mate was varied from session to session 


teachers. Comparisons were made of each 
aired with varying partners who differed from 
(i.e., ‘pecking order’ within their group).* 
ed will be presented in some detail.+ 


The Experimental Play Sessions 


* The term, ‘pecking order’, is used here to refer to relative dominance status as derived 
from the teachers’ rank-ratings, 

T The observational setting, tl 
and the development of inter- 


publication (Gellert, 1961). 


he instructions given, the derivation of the recording scheme, 
observer reliability have been fully described in a previous 
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Experiment II 

In Experiment II, 19 subje 
partner in one session, and with an opposite-sexed 


these children also took part in Experiment I.) 
All experimental sessions took place in a playroom equipped with apparatus that 


transmitted sound to the adjoining observation booths. An identical array and 
arrangement of play materials was provided at the beginning of each session. The 
play periods were of 2o-minutes' duration. Intervals between pairings of any 
subject ranged from one day to a month. 

‘The purpose of the experiments was to observe each subject in paired interaction 
with two peers who differed from one another in pecking order position. Within 
each group, almost any two children fulfilled this criterion. Hence, any playmates 
of the appropriate sex were suitable for the role of stimulus child in the two sessions 
of either experiment. No fixed scheme was used in selecting partners for test 
children, Any group member who was available and with whom the test child liked 


to play was deemed acceptable. 

After guiding (or following) each pair to th 
vestigator and her assistant retired to the obse 
the children’s behaviour.* Individual records of both members of each pair 
made concurrently. Only power-related transactions were tallied. 

Dominance was defined operationally in terms of the following behaviour 


categories. 


cts (12 boys and 7 girls) were paired with a same-sexed 
partner in the other. (Most of 


e experimental playroom, the in- 


rvation booth to begin recording 
were 


O out of the way; P changes what O has 
P initiates rules or refers to real 


ehaviour occurring in 


1. Dominate play; instructt 
М P attempts to gain precedence in play; P pushes 
just built; P grabs toys O is using in order to use them himself; 
or contrived ‘adult established rules’ in order to direct play. (Only b 
the course of active, joint play was included in this category.) 


Examples: 
‘If you want to 
as, ‘the teacher wi 


2; verbal threats to gain control, such 


me you'll have to . - 
«Г show you...» 


2; also instructions such as 
* you're supposed to . » - 2, (we're going to. - E уон рене D 
giving permission and assigning roles in play, such as, ‘you can Бе...» ies my turn 
and then it's your бшп...» “this can be yours’, ‘you can be mother мен у nobody can 
come here but us’; refusing permission when asked, such as, ‘no, you can't have it’. 


play with 
11 be made if you . - 
^ ‘it goes this way . - 


of play. (Exception: 


2. Positive mandate 
“look what I made’.) 


Spontaneous order or suggestion which does 
orders that seem intended for attention seeking, 


not emerge in the course 
such as, ‘look at me’, or 
Examples: 

. when said aside from joint play. 


“Come here!’, ‘Let me take it!’, ‘Put it down!” 


* The average degree of agreement between the two observers was 0°84, as determined by 


the formula: 
2 (number of agreements) 
s omissions) 


Al's omissions +B’ 
r, but not the other; agreements were the number 
: th observers. A and B refer to the two 


on. O refers to the other child 


2 (number of agreements + 


orded by one observe: 


Omissions were units rec 
that were recorded by bo 


of units, per category, 


observers. 
+ P refers to the child whose behaviour 


comprising the dyad. 


is being focused up 
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3. Negative mandate 


‘Don’t’, ‘Stop’, etc., when used as an order rather than in the context of an altercation 
^ * H H * 4 . 
orasa defence against manifest domination on O's part. Negation has to be verbalized. 


Examples: : 
"Children are in different part of the play area and P attempts to control O's play by 
saying ‘Don’t do . . .’, ‘No, that's mine’, etc. 


4. Suggest orientation 
This is a more gentle, or genteel form of domination than the above. Included are sug- 


B › 
gestions qualified by terms, such as, ‘please’, “О.К ?*, “would you like to...’ or "let's uo 
Conditional suggestions, such as, *would you do it v 5 ‘should you . . .'. (Exception: ‘Let 
me...’ is scored as Positive mandate rather than in this category.) 

5. Boast 


Favourable comparison of self with other child, with regard to prowess, property, creation, 
appearance, etc.; boasting. 


Examples: "S 
‘Mine is bigger’ ; ‘I can jump way to the sky!’ ;* My father can do it better than yours! 
6. Tease 
P initiates a threatening gesture made ‘in fun', that is without carrying out the implied 
threat; name calling; P derogates O, O's property, or O's effects. 
Examples: 


“You didn't make it 


good’; ‘Ha, ha, you can't catch me!’; *Stinker!'; ‘I don't like 
your.... 


rrespective of its outcome. For exanple, 


trying to appropriate another child's toy during joint play, was scored as ‘Dominate 


play’ (category 1), whether the attempt was successful or not. 
ominance was recorded in units as defined below. 


n category. 


all six categories was considred his domi- 
nance score for that play period. 


The Rank-Ratings 


Based upon teachers’ pooled judgments, each child’s characteristic degree of 


dominance was measured by using a Tank-rating procedure modelled after the 
Fels Behavior Scales (Richards & Powell 


in their respective groups. (The number of judges per group ranged from two to 


The teachers were informed about the b 


chaviours to be evaluated one week prior 
to being presented with the scales so that they might give special attention to rele- 
vant episodes. "They were instructed not to discuss their observations with one 


| 
| 
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another until they had completed the rating. The following legend headed the page 


to be used for rating dominance: 


Dominance 
Child attempts to direct the behaviour 
pursues his own purposes and direction in t! 


of other children, to take the lead in play. He 
he face of interference from other children. 


Below this description of the behaviours defining dominance, the children in each 


group were to be ranked along a vertical line which was subsequently converted to a 
Seven-point scale. Five cue points guided assessment. Raters were told that the 
children's names need not be spaced evenly along the line, and that several might 
be placed adjacently or close together near the appropriate cue points. 

Interrater agreement ranged from 0°37 to 0-82, attaining statistical significance 
(2-tailed tests) for five out of the six groups. 

Each child's pooled score was the mean of the values corresponding to the place- 
ments assigned him by all his raters. The rank order of scores, per class, represented 
an estimate of the prevailing pecking order within that group. 


RESULTS 


First, the data will be examined with regard to the question, “То what extent do 
children remain self-consistent in terms of frequency of dominant behaviour when 
they interact with different playmates?’ 

It will be remembered that in Experiment I each child played with different, 
same-sexed partners during two sessions, whereas both sex and identity of the 


partner were varied in the second session of Experiment II. Table I presents a 


comparison between individuals’ dominance scores for the two sessions comprising 


each experiment. 
Each child was ranked in relatio 


in Sessions 1 and 2, respectively. 
1956) were computed to assess the tend: 


n to his group according to his dominance score 
Spearman rank correlation coefficients (Siegel, 
ency to maintain stable positions within the 
group where individuals were paired with different playmates. It was found that 
rank dominance in the first session was positively associated with rank dominance 
in Session 2 for all four subgroups of the sample. However, with the exception of 
one group (the girls in Experiment II) none of the correlations were statistically 
significant, and some were quite low. (The effect upon the relative frequency of 
attempted domination of varying both sex and dominance status of playmates was 
no greater than the effect of varying dominance status, per se.) 
In contrast to the present results, the findings of a previous experiment (Gellert, 
1956, 1961) are reviewed below (see Table 2). The earlier experiment consisted of 


pairing each child with an identical playmate for three successive play sessions. 
Setting, type of subjects, e as those described in 


and recording scheme were the samt 
the present report.* 


subject in the present study might be paired twice with the same 
rved with two different. playmates. However, absences and 
previously gathered data using а comparable sample are 


* It was hoped that each 
partner in addition to being obse: 
time limitations intervened. Hence, 
presented for comparison. 
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А Table 2 shows that children of both sexes demonstrated a significant degree of 
onsistency with respect to rank dominance within their group when they played 


rtner during three play periods. The apparent differences between 


with the same ра 
eriment and in 


the individual stability of dominant behaviour displayed in that exp 
the present ones may have been spurious. However, it seems tenable to suggest that 
they may be attributable to systematic differences in the experimental conditions— 
namely, in the constant, as compared to varied, identity of the partner with whom 
each child was paired. According to Borgatta & Bales (1953), °. . - the stability of 
all qualities of interaction over a series of sessions is dependably greater when the 
individual participates with the same individuals than when the individual parti- 
Cipates with different ones, but consistency is shown in either event.’ For the most 
part, the data presented support the findings of Borgatta & Bales. 

Table 2.* Comparison of scores for individuals when they were paired with the same 


partner during three sessions 
Range of 
Mean difference 


dominance in scores 
among Mean 


(2-tailed per 
N Wt ” test) session sessions difference} 
Boys + Boys 14 0:76 0:64 0'02 i72 0-23 67 
Girls + Girls 16 078 0:76 0:02 22:1 3-29 78 


* Data taken from Gellert, 1956, unpublished doctoral dissertation. 


f Concordance (Siegel, 1956). 
t For each S, the absolute differences in scores between Sessions I and II, II and III, 
in order to obtain his Mean Difference score. 


and I and III were su 
'The numbers in this column rep 
udy is the following one: 


the second question posed in this st 
stent effect upon the 


s in dominance exert a consi: 
yed by the children with whom they interact ?* 
nance on the part of one individual tends to 


In terms of this principle, it is to be expected 


that children will show greater frequency of dominant behaviour when they are 
paired with the more dominant of two peers. Conversely, attempts to exert domi- 
nation may be largely a function of opportunity—that is, of the likelihood that such 
attempts will succeed. If this were so, children should engage in more dominant 
behaviour when they are paired with the less dominant of two peers. The data will 
be examined in terms of the alternative hypotheses implied in the opposite predic- 


tions presented. 

Using relative position in th 
indicated correctly which mem 
dominance units in 38 out of 53 experime 
dence between rank-ratings and ехрегіте 
2-tailed test).* The positive association between 


t higher than 
gnificant (Median test, 


As stated previously, 
*Do playmates' rank position 
amount of dominance displa 
According to Anderson (1937) domi 
incite dominance in his companion. 


e pecking order as the criterion, the rank-ratings 
ber of a pair would tally the greater number of 
ntal sessions. This degree of correspon- 
nts is statistically significant (p S 0'01, 
rank in the group pecking order 


hi for girls. However, the 
as rated somewha Sige, 1938). 


* n 
Mean dominance for boys W t 
notsi 


difference between ratings of the two sexes was 
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and dominance superiority in paired interaction suggests that the rank-ratings 
represented a fairly good index of relative power, or dominance status. On this 
basis, the rank-ratings were used as such an index. | 

When each individual's scores in the two sessions of Experiment I were compared, 
it was found that 19 out of 27 subjects tallied more dominant acts when they were 
paired with the peer whose pecking order position within his nursery school group 
was below that of-the other playmate's. In Experiment II, wherein both sex and rank- 
rated dominance of the partner were varied during the second session, 12 out of 17 
children also scored more dominance when interacting with the less dominant of 
two peers. On the basis of these findings, it seems that the majority of individuals 
expressed more dominance when they were paired with the less assertive of two peers. In 
order to test the possibility that this trend was due to chance, the Wilcoxon Matched- 
Pairs Signed-Ranks test (Siegel, 1956) was applied to the data. For boys and girls 
combined, significant differences in magnitude and direction were found in both 
experiments (p X 0-05 for Experiment I; p 50-04 for Experiment II (2-tailed tests) ). 
Thus, in partial answer to the second question which has been posed, the data in- 
dicate that (for the present sample) playmates’ dominance status apparently had a 
significant and consistent effect upon the amount of dominance most individuals 
displayed. The findings do not Support the proposition that dominance on the part 
of one individual generally incites dominance in the other. However, they are in 
accord with the second hypothesis—namely, that for most children, expressed 
dominance appears to be consistent with opportunity—in terms of the likelihood 
that they will succeed in imposing their wishes upon their associates, 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
The aim of this study has been to explore the effect of an alteration in the social 
environment—namely, of the person with whom children are paired, upon the 
amount of dominance they exert. Ont 


he basis of the findings it may be concluded 
that: 


{ , the dominance behaviour of one 
tended to increase as the domi 


ance status (pecking order within their 
nursery school group) of his partners decreased, 


suggesting that most four-year-olds 
changes in the relative power of th 


‹ 


r 
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the subjects attended the same nursery school, they had ample opportunity to 
observe and ‘try out’ one another’s social dispositions previous to taking part in the 
experiments. Thus, the differences in their behaviour when they were paired with 
various peers might have been based upon previous acquaintance with their partners. 
Aside from memories of past interactions, the children may have gauged their 


viour in terms of the outcome of attempts to gain ascendance 


subsequent beha 
during the early part of each play session. Perhaps some children more than 
mates’ tolerance for 


others used subtle cues in estimating the extent of their play 
domination. ` 

It would be interesting to study the effect of social disparity upon interpersonal 
behaviour. Differentiated behaviour towards others may be greater among peers 
than between members of differing status groups. In this connection, Raush (1960) 
has suggested that ‘people will-tend to act in a more individualized fashion towards 
those in their own status group than they do towards groups of a differing status’. 
It may be that people also distinguish among their peers largely in terms of personal- 
ity differences whereas they view (and respond to) members of other status groups 
in a more stereotyped fashion. 

Simmel (1954) and Bales and Borgatta (1954) have discussed the special charac- 
teristics of dyads. ‘Each of the two (members) feels himself confronted only by the 
other, not by a collectivity above him. The social structure here rests immediately 
on the one and on the other of the two, and the secession of either would destroy 
the whole’ (Simmel, 1954, P- 13). Because of this delicate balance of power . - - 
‘each person is under pressure to behave in such a way that the other will not with- 
draw and will continue to cooperate even though he may have to yield a point at a 
given time’ (Bales and Borgatta, 1954, р. 403): Such a need to maintain contact 
with oné another may have sharpened the children’s sensitivity to their partners’ 
tolerance for domination. Moreover, since dyads may be considered the simplest 
sociologic formation, only one associate at a time had to be ‘sized up’—a task that 
probably is much easier than the simultaneous evaluation of alarger number of group 
members. It is likely that the degree to which any person reacts discriminatingly 
towards others decreases as the size of the salient group increases. Further research 
is needed to explore the various hypotheses suggested. | 

While the majority of the subjects displayed more dominance when they were 
paired with the less assertive of two playmates, almost one-third showed no change 
or tallied Jess dominance under this condition. Several explanations may be advanced 
to account for this group's behaviour. Limitations and errors in the measures may 
have been responsible; or special circumstances (such as the requirements of parti- 
cular play activities, or spurious changes of set or state) might have obscured atrend 
that otherwise would have become apparent. Barring such ‘extraneous factors, 
the behaviour of the minority group, that is, of the children whose dominance did 
not increase when they were paired with the less powerful partner, may be inter- 


preted in the following ways. 
'The minority group may have 
Thus, they may have been unaware 
exert greater dominance when paired 
N 


social perception than the rest. 


fronted by an opportunity to 
ther than others. 


been less skilled in 
that they were con 
with some playmates ra 
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Perhaps the minority group was less motivated to dominate than most children. 
Although Adler (1959, p. 7) has claimed that the pervasive objective of the human 
psyche is the goal of superiority, it may be that some individuals have a greater need 
to assert themselves than others. For some subjects, conflicting dispositions or 
attitudes may have interfered with the maximal display of dominance when pre- 
sented with an increased opportunity to impose their wishes upon others. 

As mentioned previously, Anderson (1937), using methods and subjects similar 
to those in the present study, reported that domination incited domination (except 


children generally reciprocated in kind. This may also have been true for the minority 
in the present sample. It seems likelythatsome situationsevoke reciprocal responses, 
whereas others are characterized by complementary or compensatory group mech- 
anisms. Perhaps some individuals foster contagiousness while others stimulate 


У nance hierarchy upon children's attempts 
to dominate has been studied. Similarly, 


that | ur sampled in one milieu usually cannot be 
Viewed as representing invariant characteristics of the Persons involved. Hence 


t be used without due reservations as criteria 


SUMMARY 


cial environment upon the dominance behaviour 
of Young children were explored. Fifty- д к 


| 
| 
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teachers" rank-ratings. The data were examined with the following questions in 
mind: 
(1) To what extent do children remain self-consistent in amount of attempted 
domination when they interact with different peers? 
(2) If particular changes in social setting affect the amount of dominance 
individuals exhibit, are such effects consistent in direction ? "That is, does 
a higher order of dominance on the part of one partner, as compared to that 
of another partner, consistently depress or enhance the amount of domi- 
nance displayed by test children ? 


were paired in Experiment I. In Experiment II, 


Only same-sexed subjects 
e-sexed partners during one session, and with oppo- 


children were paired with sam 
site-sexed partners in the other. 


While there was some degree of positive 
dominance behaviour displayed when children were paired with different playmates, 


correlations under such conditions were non-significant in three out of four experi- 
mental subgroups. The majority manifested more dominance when they were paired 
with the less dominant of two peers. Inboth experiments, this trend was statistically 


significant. 
Implications of thefin 
by the present study were presented. 


association between the amount of 


dings were discussed and some research problems suggested 


CONCLUSIONS 
e degree of individual consistency 


nteract with different playmates. 
frequency of dominant acts 


The purpose of this study has been to explore th 
in the behaviour of young children when they i 
The present paper reports intrapersonal variations in 


when subjects were paired with two partners, in turn. 

The subjects were 55 boys and girls ranging in age from 46 months to 62 months. 
They were observed in paired interaction as they played for 20 minute sessions in a 
physically constant setting. 


Behaviour was recorded in unit acts according to a 
scheme developed previously. 


Only same-sexed subjects were paired in Experi- 
n Experiment II, children were paired with same-sexed partners during 


d partners in the other. The data were examined 


with the following questions in mind: (1) To what extent do children remain self- 
consistent in amount of attempted domination when they interact with different 
peers ?, and (2) If particular changes in social setting affect the amount of dominance 
individuals exhibit, are such effects consistent in direction? That is, does a higher 
order of dominance on the part of one partner, as compared to that of another 
partner, consistently depress or enhance the amount of dominance displayed by the 


test children? 
It was found that there was some degr 


amount of dominance behaviour displayed w 
playmates. However, when dominance for the two sess 
order correlations were high and statistically significant 


i i ateri 
groups. By contrast, in a previ herein both m: 


ment I. I 
one session, and with opposite sexe 


ee of positive association between the 


hen children were paired with different 
ions was compared, rank 
for only one of four sub- 
ious experiment, W al environment 
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and the identity of the partner were held constant, rank correlations among sessions 
were consistently above о:бо and significant at a level of 0-02. Thue, variations 
in group composition tended to decrease the stability of subject’s dominance 
behaviour. | | © A j 
Each subject's characteristic pecking order position within his nursery schoo 
group was measured by pooling teachers' rank-ratings of the relative dominance of 
the children in their class. Thus it was possible to compare each individual's domi- 
nance score for two sessions wherein he was paired with partners who differed from 
one another in pecking order position within their group. In same-sexed interaction, 
19 out of 27 subjects tallied more dominant acts when paired with the peer whose 
pecking order position was below that of the other playmate’s. In Experiment II 
(one same-sexed and one cross-sexed Pairing), 12 out of 17 children also scored more 
dominance when interacting with the less dominant of two peers. By applying the 


and magnitude of differ- 


ussed and some further investigations 
suggested by the present study are presented, 
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Delinquency and Cultural Stress 


By D. H. STOTT 
Psychology Department, University of Glasgow 


The families of Glasgow boys put on probation were classified into four culture-groups. 
The boys belonging to the two regarded as socially ‘inadequate’ showed significantly more 
indications of behaviour-disturbance as recorded on the Bristol Social Adjustment Guides. 

It was argued that this was unlikely to be due to teacher-prejudice, but probably reflected 
the greater instability and more stressful life of the lower-culture families. 

Reasons for the existence of endemic delinquency in the large group of culturally intact 
working-class families were discussed. 

Besides the higher incidence of postnatal stresses in the low-culture families, it was 
suggested that under-privileged children are more liable to congenital impairment which 
makes them more vulnerable to stress. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This contribution is concerned with the penultimate stage in the causal process 
leading to delinquency. It applies a psychological measure of the degree to which 
delinquent boys belonging to various cultural groups show themselves affected by 
social stresses. The criterion used was the number of indications of behaviour 
disturbance, other than delinquency, recorded by the boys’ teachers on the Bristol 
Social Adjustment Guides (Stott & Sykes, 1956; Stott, 1958). Earlier treatment of 
the data (Stott, 1960) revealed a very close association between this criterion and 
delinquent behaviour; later results showed that twice as many ‘maladjusted’ boys 
(twenty or more indications of disturbance) committed offences while on probation 
than did the stable (four or less indications); and, in a different sample of delin- 
quents, the more serious offenders tended to show higher disturbance (Stott, 1961). 
It can thus reasonably be claimed that both the delinquent behaviour and general 
behaviour-disturbance as measured were, in the main, responses to the same or 
closely related social stresses. Response to stress by behaviour-disturbance is a 
function of the severity of the external stress and also, inversely, of the stress- 
tolerance of the individual. It therefore epitomizes all the influences of the social 
ecology at whatever stage they operate. 

In the earlier treatment (1960) the criterion of cultural background was the 
prevalence of delinquency in the catchment areas of secondary schools. This was 4 
highly specialized one chosen for the testing of the applicability in Glasgow of 
theories of delinquent-subculture and of the delinquent infection of stable boys 
within certain neighbourhoods. Whereas the non-delinquents in the high- 
delinquency areas were significantly more disturbed than those living in areas of 
low delinquency, there was no difference in this respect among the delinquents 
themselves. It could have been, nevertheless, that the classification by type © 
ааа т. fine to reveal differences in the social adjustment 
о Ae of the boy population which tended in any case to be ill-adjusted. 

is indicated the need for the classification by cultural groups of the individu 
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of the delinquents. The ‘Radby’ study (Sprott, Jephcott & Carter, 1954)‏ د 
showed that, even within one industry, families whose heads did similar manual‏ 
work could have markedly different ways of life. The sample contained instances‏ 
of the ‘aspiring’ lower middle-class type of culture, the traditional hedonistic‏ 
non-aspiring, and the state of cultural disintegration (anomie) with consequent‏ 


inability to cope with social stresses. Thus a classification by income groups might 
not be sufficiently differentiating among а predominantly working-class sample 


such as constituted the families of the Glasgow delinquents. 


2. METHODS 


Classification by the family's way of life, or pattern of culture, is a difficult undertaking, not 
only because of the requirement of reasonably objective criteria, but also because no generally 
accepted theoretical frame of reference exists. Sprott, Jephcott & Carter placed their 225 


a mining families in five cultural groups, but without formally stated criteria 
of classification. However, their monograph is well documented, and the descriptions which 
f the characteristics of the groups enable the reader to form 


ing ways of life. It was consequently possible, by 


careful collation of their descriptions, to establish explicit criteria—except that there seemed 
no clear distinction between their two highest groups- These two were therefore amalga- 
mated, The four resultant cultural groups may be broadly defined as follows: 


I.* Conscious of and aspiring to middle-class domestic standards, and having socio- 
economic aspirations for their children (26 per cent). 

II. Maintain traditional ‘respectable’ working-class standards, moder: 
but following an organized way of life; do not aspire socially on t 
behalf (42 per cent). 

III. Lead a low-standard, hedonistic, hand-to-mouth existence, 


in a closely-knit social and kinship group (21 per cent). 
IV. The above, but the family has succumbed under adverse circumstances or from 


lack of support from the group; the picture is one of disorganization, demoraliza- 
tion and ineffectiveness, and the home is unkempt and dirty 


The Jephcott-Carter sample was not a random one, since they chose contrasting * black" 
and ‘white’ streets, but the proportions in each cultural group, given above in percentages, 
is of some interest because of the large size, despite this polarization, of group П. 

The resulting schedule consisted of ten areas of enquiry, for each of which were four 
choices, expressed in descriptive wordings which were intended to correspond with the 
four cultural groups. One о de to the professional visitor, proved 


t f these, the parents’ attitu 
o have no differentiating value in cultural was omitted from the scoring. The 


8 К ] terms and 
oe is reproduced in the Appendix with the culture group which each choice was held 
о indicate given in the left-hand margin. d in counting the markings for 


each Scoring consiste! 
b FT group. Where an indication was regarded as equally typical of two groups (as shown 
y III-IV in the margin) half a point was а 


indicati llocated to each. The maximum number of 
ications for each group was: I, 7; 


group f тепер БЕ II, 9; III, 7; IV, 8. А family was allotted to a cultural 
mania ‘or which it gained 5 or more markings. If no grade showed this preponderance the 
Wao gs for two adjacent grades were combined, with a criterion of 7 of the possible 9. 
ILb 8 the residue was a small number of families with markings spread over IV, III and 
c ens with none in I. Provided at least 8 indications were given, these were used in a broad 
€— classification of families as having adequate OF inadequate standards of 
E uec Mad and hygiene. Since those showing 5 markings in one group OF 7 in two were 
beni igi classified, it can easily be seen that a IV-III-1I spread among E 

ain at least 2 in IV and 4 in IV-III, which justified a designation of * inadequate'. 

tion to that of the Registrar-General 
therefore, they are re-numbered to 


ately hedonistic 
heir children's 


but are ‘getting along' 


(11 per cent). 


* 
ака They numbered their groups in the opposite direc 
malt standard American studies; to avoid confusion, 
€ Grade I the ‘superior’. 
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The Glasgow probation staff marked this ‘cultural’ schedule from their existing knowledge 
of their cases, that is to say, in most instances without briefing prior to a visit. Some of the 
boys had been on probation too short a time to allow the probation officer to get well 
acquainted with the home, and spontaneous observation and enquiry would also have varied 
to some extent. It can therefore be anticipated that with briefed visits rather more than the 
present 8o per cent of the families would have been classifiable by the criteria used. In 
addition, certain faults of description were revealed by this trial of the schedule. Amended 
wordings have been substituted in a revised edition and another area—parents’ attitude to 
child's membership of a youth organization—had replaced the one deleted. For this second 
edition the study of an East London working-class culture by Young & Willmott (1957) was 
also drawn upon.* 


3. RESULTS 


The distribution of the delinquents’ families is shown in Table 1. The general 
picture is that of a continuum centring around the predominant II group, tailing 
off at the one extreme to disorganization and anomie and at the other to socio- 
economic aspiration. The comparatively large numbers in the composite groups 
(I-II, etc.) probably represent mostly those families in which there is a secular shift 
from one pattern of culture to another. A discontinuous distribution would not be 
in accordance with reality. 


'Table 1 
Mean no. of indications 
Cultural grade No. of families of behaviour-disturbance 
IV 3 
III-IV 33 |4 
III 27 26:0 
IV-III-II 14 26:4 
III-II 7 242 
Total ‘inadequate’ 84 (2175 %)* 22°3 
II (‘adequate’) 183 (46:895) 17-1 
II-I 35 177 
I 13 19'2 
Total ‘superior’ 48 (12:396) ion 
Unclassified 76 
No schedule completed 23 
414 


* Percentages of the 391 for whom schedules were completed. 


It is significant that there are only three demoralized ‘problem’ families, and 
indeed that only 21-5 per cent of these delinquents came from families which 
could broadly be described as having inadequate standards of management and 
hygiene. This suggests that juvenile crime is not mainly a reflection of general 
cultural collapse. There would seem to be individual reasons for the behavioural 
breakdown of boys within the framework of a mainly intact working class culture. 

The number of indications of behaviour-disturbance can be used as a measure 
of the degree to which delinquency within each cultural group is associated with 
stresses affecting the boys’ general adjustment. The mean scores on the Bristol 
Guides are given in the last two columns of the table. 


* A copy of this revision may be obtained from the author of the present article. 
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The difference between the means for the inadequate and adequate is highly 
significant ( = 3:436, p< 0-001); that between the adequate and superior is not so. 
The rather higher means for the socially aspiring grade I and the moderate one of 
20:4 for the disorganized families seem incongruous, and suggests that the picture 
as a whole admits of no simple explanation. It may be that the figures represent a 
combination of two trends. Boys of feckless, ill-disciplined families living in 
neighbourhoods where delinquency is rife would be expected to revert to such 
behaviour under a moderate degree of stress (Mays, 1954). Such conditions would 
produce delinquents less disturbed than the average. Similarly, boys in the 
*superior' culture groups affected by stress would revert to delinquency less easily, 
since this form of breakdown would be less available to them; hence those doing 
so would be expected to show more indications of disturbance. On the other hand, 
the great stresses to which underprivileged families are subject could not only 
produce more frequent but also more intense behavioural breakdown, so that their 
delinquent members—like the non-delinquents within this culture group—would 


show more behaviour disturbance. 


Behaviour Disturbance and Cultural Level 


20 


I5 


Cultural 
\ level: 


то 


s _ Inadequate 


adn. Adequate 


Per cent of delinquents in each adjustment group 


ex 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 2529 30-34 35-39 40—51 


Stable Unsettled Maladjusted 
Fig. 1 
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The relative strength of these opposing trends, if such is the correct interpreta- 
tion, can in some measure be gauged by showing the frequencies at various score 
groups, as in Table 2. At each extreme the trends are unreliable owing to small 


Table 2. Incidence of delinquency by cultural Level and Social adjustment 


Score groups on Bristol Guides 
=k 


Quasi- Total 


Culture group Stable stable Unsettled Maladjusted 
ل ت‎ 


O-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40+ 
Inadequate No. 4 то 12 II 9 18 7 6 5 84 
Per cent 48 тгд i43 13% 107 2r4 83 72 8:3 тоо 
Adequate No. 27 23 28 31 35 17 ІІ 5 6 183 
Percent 147 126 153 16:9 192 93 бо 2:7 3:3 100 
Superior No. 5 7 7 II 6 3 3 4 2 48 
* Percent 10:2 146 14:6 229 125 63 63 8-3 4'2 100 


numbers, but there is a regular tendency for delinquents from the ‘inadequate’ 
groups to show more behaviour-disturbance and for those from the ‘superior’ 
groups to show less. The ‘adequate’ group occupies an intermediate position, but 
is nearer the ‘superior’. For this reason, in Figure 1, the frequencies for these two 
are combined. The second of the suggested trends—for the delinquents of under- 
privileged culture groups to be more affected by stress—would thus seem to be the 
stronger. 


4. DISCUSSION 


It remains to be considered, first, to what extent the appearance of great disturbance 
among the socially underprivileged delinquents could be an effect of prejudice on 
the part of their teachers. These scores are based upon observations of what 
children actually do and of their emotional expressions, and not upon ratings of 
traits or attitudes; there is thus a smaller scope for prejudice or other subjective 
factors to influence the result. 

A teacher with his or her class of children form a primary or face-to-face group, 
and it is a principle of the interactions within such that, by and large, mutually 
acceptable standards of conduct emerge (Sprott, 19 58); a modus vivendi is achieved 
or, to put it more popularly, the group ‘shake down’ together. Implicit in this 
process is that the interpersonal reactions override the class and other social 
attitudes which rule within the impersonal secondary group. Thus Europeans 
who are antagonistic to Africans may admit that some whom they know personally 
are nice fellows; and trade unionism or general class consciousness is difficult in 
small workshops where the boss works side by side with his employees. Similarly, 
the personal characteristics of individual children tend to obliterate any class 
prejudices which teachers may retain in their social thinking. In so far as these 
obtrude into their professional attitudes it is in disapproval of the way of life of the 
parents of underprivileged children, who are to them in the main a secondary 
group. 


«S 
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A second alternative explanation of the apparently more severe disturbance 
among the ‘inadequate’ culture groups is that the boys in question resented the 
imposition by their teachers of a middle-class code of behaviour. But the teachers 
would be fulfilling an expected role, which would not injure pride or induce feelings 
of belittlement. Rather than accept the dominance of one among themselves, 
members of a non-aspiring culture group prefer to bring in outsiders, from whom 
leadership can be accepted without resentment (Frankenberg, 1957). The teacher 
occupies just such a position. With their group interdependence and fear of feuds 
developing between families, members of a traditional non-aspiring pattern of 
culture attach great importance to the maintenance of good face-to-face relation- 
ships, and unless emotionally unstable an individual would find it very difficult to 
maintain an attitude of hostility. In an earlier article (Stott, 1960) it was described 
how Russell, the London boys' club pioneer, imposed an English ' public school* 
culture on the ill-disciplined ‘rough lads’ of London, even to the extent of caning 
them, without incurring their hostility. A recent notice in the Lancet (25.11.61) 
referring to a forthcoming book by Mays (1962), reports that * Mays has found that 
in Merseyside, an admittedly “tough” area, relations between pupils and teachers 
in slum schools are extremely sound and that disciplinary problems are few’. 
Mays had confirmed this as a fair summary. 

The greater degree of behaviour-disturbance among the culturally less intact 
groups may be viewed, as previously suggested, as the product of two variables: 
the severity of the stresses to which individuals are exposed, and their stress- 
vulnerability. 

The ‘Radby’ study of Jephcott & Carter gives a clear picture of the lack of 
cultural safeguards against stress in the IV and III groups. The pattern of life of 
these families is instinctual in the sense that living is for the present, and the right 
to immediate gratification for both children and adults is taken for granted barring 
some more immediate annoyance to another member of the in-group. But the 
e taboos, fear of supernatural intervention, and 


culturally imposed discipline—th 
absolute dependence upon a face-to-face group—which makes such a pattern of 


culture viable in tribal and traditional village life, is weakened in a loose-knit urban 
community. If, through gambling or drinking, the family go short of food, or if 
the husband ill-treats the wife, the relatives are not in a position to call them to 
book. ‘The inhabitants of the Radby ‘back street’ were ‘on the edge of trouble all 
the time’. Ten out of the 25 IV families (40 per cent) and 14 out of the 47 III's 
(30 per cent) had someone in the house who was regularly in bad health or had a 
serious mental defect, compared with 20 per cent of the IPs and only 7 per cent of 
the I's.* In the IV families the marital relationships tended to be irregular and 
inconsistent: ‘Husbands don't live at home, wives go off, another man is brought 
in. The incidence of such irregularity was 51 per cent among the IV's, 9 per cent 
among the ПІ”, 4 per cent among the II's and 2 per cent among the Ps. 

It can be easily understood that such a manner of life in the low-culture groups 
generates some of the standard family patterns responsible for maladjustment and 
delinquency identified in an earlier study (Stott, 1956). Constant anxiety and 

* Revised category numbering as above, counting the two highest Radby groups as one. 
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harassment tend to induce states of irritable, depressive non-tolerance, seen in 
parental quarrelling and threats of the mother to desert or actual temporary 
desertion (pattern ‘A’), or in paternal intolerance of a troublesome child (‘F’). 
Tll-health in the mother, when she is the only effective parent (pattern ‘L’) tends 
to produce extreme mother-anxiety in the child with consequent avoidance-excite- 
ment and delinquency (Stott, 1950). Paternal illness and failure of the father to 
support the family for other reasons may lead to chronic depression in the mother, 
with intolerance and rejection of one or more of her children (*G"). In the most 
severe cases of stress-breakdown in the parents there is gross physical neglect of 
the children (‘C’). 

This stress-intolerance is aggravated in climates such as the British where the 
whole of an underprivileged family have to crowd for warmth into one living room. 
Ferguson (1952) has shown that in Glasgow the delinquency rate among boys and 
youths was three times greater in families suffering from severe overcrowding. 
Hence, no doubt also, the reputedly greater prevalence of parental cruelty to 
children in the temperate zones compared with among even acutely impoverished 
populations in warm countries. Jephcott & Carter attribute much of the men’s 
pub-going, and the children’s seeking of urban amusements and general town- 
loitering, to a wish to escape from intrafamilial tensions. 

Finally, the marital irregularities would undermine the reliability of the family 
unit for the child, who would fear abandonment consequent upon the mother’s 
remarriage, etc. (‘J’), or the child would be exposed to hostile stepparents or 
parent surrogates. 

It has to be asked why delinquency and its concomitant behaviour-disturbance 
are found among the mainly culturally intact II group to a degree which, although 
by no means as great as among the deculturated, is considerable enough for the 
bulk of boy delinquents to come from among them. The first answer is probably 
that while the great majority of these families have a good enough cultural provision 
to manage in normal times, they tend to lack the additional safeguards against stress 
which are provided in the completely traditional communities. The multi-genera- 
tion Indian household ruled by the most senior woman member is less vulnerable 
than the semi-independent two-generation unit of the British family. Only in those 
working-class areas in which the same families have lived for generations, and sons 
and daughters settle down within the same or adjoining streets, would similar 
support be forthcoming from the extended family (Young & Willmott, 1957). The 
same authors quote the large amount of mental illness which psychiatrists attribute 
to loneliness on the new council estates. 

The second reason why children of the II group are to some degree exposed to 
familial stress may lie in the fact that they suffer from the effects of social stress 
one or two generations back. In family casework it is often observed that an 
insecurity-producing situation centres around a parent who has been rendered 
unstable by an abnormal childhood—an institutional upbringing, premature death 
of the mother, or other situation causing adverse emotional conditioning. A certain 
number of the parents would also have suffered congenital impairment of tempera- 
ment involving a lowering of the stress-threshold. Drillien (1957) found that the 


"—— 
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liability of women to have premature infants was related more to the conditions of 
their own upbringing, as measured by the occupation groups of their fathers, than 
to their contemporary social status as measured by the occupations of their husbands. 

'The question of vulnerability to stress remains a very open one. In an analysis of 
the close relationship between behaviour-disturbance and proneness to a number of 
diseases and physical defects, the present writer (1962a) suggested that this could 
best be explained by prenatal stresses which tend to produce a multiplicity of 
mental, physical and temperamental impairments (1957, 1959). Expectant mothers 
in the underprivileged groups would be much more exposed to faulty nutrition, 
stress diseases, and harassment and distress. It is consequently possible that 
relatively more children within these groups suffer from congenital neural damage, 
and that this sometimes disturbs the mechanisms of social adjustment. This 
could account for the greater severity of behaviour-disturbance found among the 
delinquents of the *inadequate' culture groups. Such an interpretation receives 
support from other evidence of an excess of congenital damage among the 
underprivileged; Edwards (1958) found that anencephalous birth was four times 
more frequent among the wives of men in the Registrar-General’s occupational 
group V (unskilled labourers) than among wives of men in group I. 

The hypothesis that the more severe behaviour-disturbance of the under- 
privileged delinquents is the result of real ecological differences is borne out by the 
greater prevalence of mental illness among the economically worst-off social groups 
both in America and Britain. In the United States, Hollingshead & Redlich (1958) 
found that their lowest status class (V) had over twice the expected proportion of 
psychiatric patients, and that this obtained among both boys and girls under the 
age of 15—the age-limit of the present sample of delinquents. In England and 
Wales there is again very little difference between the mental hospital admission 
rates for each of the top four of the Registrar-General’s occupation groups; but 
that for the group V of unskilled labourers is over twice as high. The admission 
rate for schizophrenia—for which there is good evidence of a congenital factor— 
was four-and-a-half times as great for occupation group V as for group I (Registrar- 
General, 1957-8). 

Insummary, behaviour-disturbance would seem to result from secular ecological 
stresses, the basic modes of response to which are no doubt genetically determined 
in the sense that this is true of all human behaviour. Adverse social factors operating 
upon one generation are transmitted to the next as congenital handicaps, notably 
in the form of increased stress-proneness. Close parallels with this formulation 
have been reported from studies of animal populations under stress (Stott, 19622). 
Contemporary social stresses, and the loss of cultural defences against them, may 
cause members of the adult generation to revert to depressive-intolerant states, thus 
producing stressful and insecure familial environments for their children. Such a 
chain of ongoing interactions would naturally be more in evidence inunderprivileged 
and anomic social groups. 
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APPENDIX 


Schedule for culture group as used 


(Put an X in left margin against which alternative applies, or if none does, write in a 
descriptive word or two). 


1. General condition of home: 
II. Reasonably clean. 
III. Untidy, low standards, poor. 
IV. Filthy, smelly, demoralized. 
I. Very house-proud, lots of spit-and-polish. 


2. ‘Soft’ furniture: 
I. Expensive, considering family's economic status (‘ kept to look at’). 
III. Has been good but ill-used and dirty. 
IV. Tattered and broken-down (‘only good for burning’), 
II. Modest, old-fashioned, but well cared for. 
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3. Parents’ attitude to locality in which they live: 
IV-III. Quite unaware of neighbourhood standards. 
IV. Flit from one lodging to another. 
II. Regard district as their own and rather resent intrusion of strangers (hope to get 
nearby house for son or daughter on marriage, etc.). 
I. Look forward to getting somewhere better. 


4. Parents! attitude to professional visitor: 
Ask into house informally. Willing to discuss family history frankly and to accept 
help. 
"Treat visitor with ceremony as they would a doctor. 
Keep on doorstep, give little away about family generally (‘everything is lovely, 


thank you’). 


5. Parents’ attitude to their children’s playmates: 
III. Dont’ mind whom they play with. 
IV. Complain that neighbours won’t let their children mix with theirs. 
I. Is choosy as to whom they mix with, complain of ‘bad types round here’. 
II. Let them play with children of neighbourhood but warn against mixing with 


* bad boys’. 


6. Parents! attitude to neighbours: 
I. Keep themselves to themselves, have friends in other parts and do not need to 
pal up with ‘next-door’. 
IV. Don't mix because of previous bad experiences (‘gossip’, ‘tongues wagging’). 
II. On good terms, have friends in the street and help each other out. 
III. Complain neighbours are stand-offish. 


7. Bringing up children: 
IV-III. Do not think in terms of ‘training’, try to control child by giving sweets, pennies, 


or by ineffective scolding, shaking, slaps, etc. 
II. Anxious that child should be respectful to visitor, child rather overawed and ‘on 


its best manners’. 
I. Child used to visitors and confident or unconcerned. 


8. Parents’ attitude to juvenile waywardness: 
II. Have continually and sincerely warned against getting into trouble and cannot 


understand child's delinquency, but show no great shame or anger. 
I. Very ashamed, angry and distressed, anxious that neighbours, relatives, head- 
teacher should not know. 
III. Inclined to think their child has been picked on (‘he wasn't the only one’), 
considers parental duty stops at casual warning. 
IV. (‘what else can I do?’). Takes child's delinquency as a matter of course (‘boys 
will be boys’). 


9. Parents’ attitude to children’s schooling: 
II. See that they attend regularly, want them to learn but do not exert any pressure 
and are not ambitious on their behalf. 
IV-III. Only send them because they must, keep them at home whenever it suits, make 
excuses for non-attendance, are unconcerned about backwardness or unaware of it. 
I. Very keen for them to get on, are anxious about possible backwardness or ‘not 


making the grade’. 


то. Attitude to children’s ( future) job: 
. Want them to get ‘white-collar’ jobs. 
III-IV. Want them out earning as soon as possib! 
brings in the money. 
II. Hope children will get skilled jobs and are willing to make sacrifice for apprentice- 


ship. 


le but do not mind what job so long as it 
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The Response of Chronic Female Schizophrenics 
to Monetary Incentives 


By J. G. THORPE, 
Banstead Hospital, Sutton, Surrey 


A group of non-paranoid chronic female schizophrenics worked at a factory-type task for a 
period of eight weeks. The experimental design permitted the following conclusions to be 
drawn: 


(i) The incentives used had no significant effect on production. 
(ii) The learning curve was a straight line. 
(iii) Productivity was higher in the afternoons than in the mornings. 


1. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


It has recently become fashionable in some hospitals to set up units in which 
chronic schizophrenic patients are employed in some type of factory work and are 
paid for their endeavours (Baker, 1956). 

In all such projects a number of problems arise, and many of these have been 
investigated by workers at the M.R.C.'s Social Psychiatry Research Unit at the 
Institute of Psychiatry. These investigations have concentrated upon such things 
as the responses of chronic schizophrenics to a variety of incentives, the level of 
productivity achieved by these patients, and the nature of the learning curves they 
produced. 

In an earlier study, O'Connor et al. (1956) concluded that within the limits of 
their inquiry chronic schizophrenics were able to achieve levels of performance 
quite different from those at which they commenced training. Using groups of 
paranoid schizophrenics and normals, the scores after practice were of comparable 
level for all groups. Although they attempted to evaluate the effects of no motiva- 
tion, self-competition, payment, or encouragement on productivity, they concluded 
that it was impossible to be certain whether motivation affected performance, 
although there appeared to be no difference in the effectiveness of the incentives 
used. 

In a later experiment, O'Connor (1957), using a simple learning task and ten 
normals, ten paranoid schizophrenics, and ten catatonic schizophrenics, showed 
that the schizophrenic learning curves were linear rather than negatively accelerated 
as with normals. 

Further work (Topping & O'Connor, 1960), using groups of chronic paranoid 
and catatonic schizophrenics, showed that the paranoid group performed worse 
when offered a reward than when not offered this incentive, 

Finally, O'Connor & Rawnsley (1959) reported two experiments. In the first, 
two chronic paranoid groups were compared. Both groups worked on the same 
task for the same financial rewards, one group receiving, in addition, personal 
encouragement, knowledge of their scores, and private interviews. In terms of 
learning curves over forty trials the groups did not differ significantly. The forms 
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of incentive did not affect the shape of the straight-line learning curve which they 
considered to be ‘apparently characteristic’ of this group of patients. The second 
experiment was a replication of the first, this time using chronic non-paranoid 
schizophrenics as subjects. These patients produced results which were similar 
to those produced by the paranoid patients in that payment plus encouragement 
was no more effective an incentive than payment alone. These patients, however, 
produced a learning curve which differed in shape from that produced by the 
paranoid patients, the curve showing an initial steep rise in performance followed 
by a gradual flattening not unlike that seen in the learning curves of normal 
subjects. 

The contribution made by these papers may be summarized as follows: 

(1) There is some evidence that although chronic schizophrenics start a task at 
a lower level of productivity, they are capable of achieving a normal level if practice 
is continued. 

(2) There is some evidence that incentives do not influence the performance of 
chronic paranoid and chronic non-paranoid groups. There is further evidence 
that although non-paranoid patients are not affected by incentives, paranoid 
patients may respond with decreased performance. 

(3) Although most of the evidence suggests that the learning curve for chronic 
schizophrenics is a straight line, one study provides evidence that for non-paranoid 
groups the learning curve may diverge from a straight line in a normal, i.e. nega- 
tively accelerated, fashion. 

The present experiment is designed to throw more light on the problem of the 
work output of chronic schizophrenic patients, with particular regard to the effects 
of incentives and the growth of the learning curves. It should be noted that the 
M.R.C. unit's work reported above has been concerned exclusively with male 
schizophrenic patients. The present study is concerned with females in the same 
hospital as those studied by O'Connor et al. 


2. METHOD 

(a) Subjects 

Twenty-five chronic non-paranoid female schizophrenics served as subjects for this 
investigation. All fell into Arieti's (1955) second or third stages of schizophrenia. 'Their 
mean period of hospitalization was twenty years, ranging from nine to thirty years. 'The 
mean age of the group was forty-three years with a range of thirty-six to fifty years. Half 
had received pre-frontal leucotomy not less than four years previously, and half were taking 
chlorpromazine daily in dosages not exceeding 100 mg. t.d.s. 


(b) Task 

The patients were required to assemble plastic (headless) dolls approximately eight inches 
high by inserting the two arms and two legs into appropriate sockets in the body. This 
task, which required considerable manual dexterity, was paid for by the manufacturers at 
the rate of threepence per dozen dolls assembled. 


(c) Procedure 

The twenty-five patients were split into five groups of five by a random-selection 
technique. These groups were numbered one to five and the patients within each group 
Worked together in a small circle. 

Patients in Groups 1 and 4 were informed that they would be working for money and 
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would be paid according to how many dolls they were able to assemble as a group. Patients 
in Groups 2, 3 and 5 were informed that they would be assembling dolls but would not 
receive any payment. 

All five groups worked in the same ward at the same time, viz. for one hour in the morning 
and for one hour in the afternoon every day except Saturday and Sunday. 

After two weeks Groups 1 and 4 were told that for the next two weeks they would not 
be paid for the work they did, but Groups 2, 3 and 5 were told that they now would be 
paid. After two weeks this was reversed back to the original arrangement and after a further 
period of two weeks reversed again. Throughout these sessions the groups were constantly 
being reminded whether they were working for money or not by the ward sisters but they 
were in no way helped to assemble the dolls. Payment was made at the end of each week 
and worked out approximately at sixpence per dozen dolls assembled which was divided 
evenly among members of the paid groups. 
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Table 1. Analysis of Variance 
Mean number of dolls per group 


Paid 99:6 Period 1 83:4 a.m. 94:6 
Unpaid 108-7 Period 2 124:8 p.m. 113°6 
Source of variance Sum of squares d.f. 


+} 


Between groups 93634:8 
Between incentives 828-1 I 
Between periods 17139°6 I 
Between time of day 36100 1 
Incentives x Periods 12321 1 
Incentives x Time of day 96:1 1 
Periods x Time of day 1849:6 1 
Incentives x Periods x Time of day 12:1 1 
Error 172272 28 
Total within groups 41994:8 35 
Total 135629:6 39 
* Significant at the о-1% level. 
t Significant at the 5% level. 
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3. RESULTS 
The graph showing the number of dolls produced each period by Groups 1 and 4 


(i.e. by ten patients) under the two incentive conditions is presented in Fig. 1. 
A similar graph for Groups 2, 3 and 5 is given in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 4. Grand total cumulative curve—all groups. 


An analysis of variance of these data combined is given in Table r. This has 
taken the form of a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial design in which the experimental condition 
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named ‘periods’ refers to the first and second sessions under both paid and unpaid 
conditions. The latter are referred to as ‘incentives’ in this table. ‘Time of day’ 
refers to the morning and afternoon work-periods. The analysis followed the lines 
laid down by Edwards (1956)in his chapter on repeated measurements of the same 
subjects. 

The learning curves for all groups combined is given in Fig. 3, and in Fig. 4 
we have given the cumulative learning curve for the combined groups. 


4. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


It is clear from Figs. 1 and 2 that there is extreme variability in doll production 
from work-period to work-period. "There is no evidence from these graphs, how- 
ever, that doll production is affected by payment or non-payment. If anything, 
there is a tendency for productivity to increase throughout the experiment 
irrespective of the incentives used, as was found by O’Connor et al. (1956). 

The analysis of variance in Table 1 confirms these impressions, showing a non- 
significant difference between the incentive conditions and a highly significant 
difference (at the о-1% level) between periods. This means that during the second 
sessions of either paid or unpaid work, productivity was higher than during the 
corresponding first session. The table also indicates that productivity during the 
afternoon sessions was significantly higher (at the 5% level) than during the 
morning sessions. All other F ratios reported in this table are not significant. 
Because of this the results for the five groups have been combined to produce the 
grand-total work curve in Fig. 3 and, for ease of interpretation, in Fig. 4 a grand- 
total cumulative curve. The regression line for number of dolls produced against 
periods was tested for linearity of regression by the analysis-of-variance technique 
which produced ап F ratio of о:809 which is not significant. We may therefore 
conclude that these data support the hypothesis of a straight-line learning curve 
with these patients, this result being contrary to that found by O’Connor & 
Rawnsley (1959). It is not possible to account for this discrepancy, which could 
be due to any one or more of a number of factors, e.g. sex, task, number of trials, 
and so on. The results do, however, suggest that any generalisations about the 
learning curve of schizophrenic patients must be made with caution at this stage of 
our knowledge. 


I am indebted to Dr E. P. H. Charlton, Physician Superintendent of Banstead Hospital, 
for permission to publish these results, and to Dr A. A. Baker for his co-operation in 
providing patients and facilities. Thanks are also due to Sisters Miles and George, who 
supervised the work programme, to Mr R. K. McLeod for his help with the computations 
and graphs, and to Mrs J. B. Penhaligon for her efficient typing of the manuscript. 
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The Nature of Intellectual Deficit in Schizophrenia 
Parr III. A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE SUB-GROUPS 


By С. A. FOULDS лхо PENELOPE DIXON 
Runwell Hospital, Wickford, Essex 


One hundred and eighty-six of the original 270 schizophrenics were re-tested on Progressive 
Matrices (1938) and the Mill Hill Vocabulary after a two year interval. 

Acute cases in all sub-groups showed powers of recovery, particularly catatonics. 

The overall conclusions were that all types of schizophrenics showed intellectual impair- 
ment—a reversible type of deficit, that this impairment was more or less completed by the 
time of first admission and that any further decrement was brought about by age, not bya 
progressive deficit and not mediated by hospitalization or related to length of illness. 


INTRODUCTION 
Previous reports (Foulds et al., 19624; 1962b) have provided evidence in favour of 
the view that all types of schizophrenics show considerable intellectual deficit as 
compared to neurotics. There was no indication that this deficit took a progressive 
course. Taken in conjunction with Mason’s (19 56) finding that the premorbid in- 
tellectual ability of catatonics and paranoids, at least, was not inferior to that of 


normals, it would seem that this fall-off in intellectual performance is in most cases 
confined to the period between the onset of the illness and first admission. (This 
generalization covers hebephrenic and simple schizophrenics too, since they show 
a deficit superimposed on initial dullness.) 

The longitudinal study attempts to confirm the results based on the cross-sectional 
study and to determine whether the deficit be of a reversible or irreversible kind. 


SAMPLE 


Approximately two years after the testing in the cross-sectional study the Progressive Matrices 
and the Mill Hill Vocabulary tests were given again to all available subjects who participated 
in the original investigation. All eligible in-patients were re-examined in addition to all 
ex-patients who could be persuaded to do the tests at the hospital, at local Out-Patient Clinics 
or in their homes. Persistent attempts were made both to contact discharged patients and to 
persuade them to co-operate. An exception was made in the case of patients whose hospital- 
ization period exceeded 20 years in order to avoid a preponderance of old, long-stay cases. 
Four paranoid men were, however, re-tested so as to make the numbers in this group com- 
parable with the other groups. Eighty four, or less than one-third of the original sample, were 
not re-tested. The most frequent reasons for their omission were: (1) death; (2) refusal 
(either in-patients or, more frequently, discharged patients in response to letters). Also 
included in this category are two patients who failed to keep at least two appointments at the 
Out-Patient Clinic; (3) change of address where this meant that the subject was untraceable 
or had left this or adjacent catchment areas* ; (4) those who failed to complete both tests, either 
because they could not spare the time, or because they proved to be untestable, due to with- 
drawal or refusal; (5) those who were arbitrarily excluded because they had spent more than 
20 years in hospital. 


* Included in this group are cases where there was no reply on the assumption that these 


Were mainly cases of failure to contact the subject. Some may be potential refusers, though 
this was avoided to some extent by asking for replies even from unwilling subjects. 
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The distribution of these types over the diagnostic groups is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Distribution of reasons Sor omission from re-test sample over diagnostic groups 


Gone Tests 20 years in 
Group Deaths Refusals away incomplete hospital Total 
Par. 6 10 10 3 2 31 
Cat. 3 6 9 2 9 29 
Heb. I 4 12 2 5 24 
Total то 20 31 7 16 84 


The resultant re-test sample is shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. Distribution of re-test sample according to sex and diagnostic category 


Paranoid 


Catatonic Hebephrenic 
I II III I п III ^1 II Ill Total 
Men 6 10 її 8 9 11 то II 13 89 
Women 9 12 ІІ 9 14 10 10 її її 97 
Total 15 22 22 17 23 21 20 22 24 186 


As in Part II, r= « 1 year in hospital; II— 1 to <7 years and III = >7 years. 


The total re-test sample is 186, made up of 59 paranoids, 61 catatonics and 66 hebephrenics. 
For confirmation of the cross-section results to be Possible, it is necessary for the re-test 


to be representative of the original sample. To determine this the original Progressive 
Matrices (PM) and Mill Hill Vocabulary (МНУ) sc 


-tested group can, therefore, 
mple of the original population. 


RESULTS 
Tables 3 and 4 give the mean scores of the re-tested sample on the PM and MHV 
tests respectively. They are directly comparable with "Tables 3 and 4 (Part П), 
which gave the mean Scores of the original sample on these two tests (Foulds et al., 


19625). 


Table 3. Re-test scores of schizophrenics on Progressive Matrices 


Men Par. Cat. Heb. Women Par. Cat. Heb. 
I 41-0 45°4 340 I 28-0 348 2477 
II 255 361 274 II 20°0 30-1 2277 
ш 26:4 30:6 224 ПІ 21:3 15:8 16:2 
All 29°3 36°6 275 All 2277 27:2 211 
Table 4. Re-test scores of schizophrenics on Mill Hill Vocabulary 
Men Par. Cat. Heb. Women Par. Cat. Heb. 
I 62:5 63:2 46-0 I 5r2 49°7 440 
п 43:8 51:8 52:6 II 394 509 36:9 
ПІ 524 535 473 IH 40:2 29:9 305 
All 514 557 48:6 All 430 442 36:9 
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Confirmation of results from cross-sectional study 

This was one of the main purposes of the longitudinal investigation. To this end 
the same statistical analysis was applied to the re-test results as to the original results. 
This involved analysing the re-test results in terms of four variables: sex, age, 
length of stay in hospital (or of illness) and diagnostic category. 

Sex: Table 5 shows that the sex difference in favour of men on both PM and MHV 
tests was confirmed for all diagnostic groups. 


Table 5. Sew differences and their significance levels on Progressive Matrices and Mill 
Hill Vocabulary 


Progressive Matrices Mill Hill Vocabulary 


Diff. in p less Diff. in p less 

means t than Group means t than 
6:6 2:24 0-05 Раг. 84 2:38 0'05 
94 2:80 0:01 Cat. 105 2:93 0:005 
6:4 2318 0:05 Heb. ir 2:29 0'05 


The re-test results did not confirm the previous findingthat paranoids show a greater 
sex difference on PM than catatonics and hebephrenics. 

Age: With the original sample PM score was found to be inversely related to age. 
The correlations between the two variables were — 0°35 for women and — 0°30 for 
men (falling to —0-25 and —o0-22 with stay partialled ош). Again, in the re-test 
sample, a negative correlation of the same order was found, — 0:33 for the 89 men 
and — 0:34 for the 97 women schizophrenics. Thus the original finding that scores 
on a test of general intellectual ability are negatively correlated with age in a more 
than usually comprehensive sample of schizophrenics was confirmed. Like normals 
and neurotics the scores of schizophrenics decline with age. 

Hospitalization period: This was omitted in the analysis as its importance was 


found to be negligible. 
Diagnosis: Asin the previous study, PM scores were adjusted for age before inter- 
diagnostic comparisons were made, because of the inverse relationship between PM 
fficient of PM score on age in the re-test group is 


score and age. The regression coe 
— 0:328. The average age is 41°4. Table 6 gives the mean corrected PM scores for 
gth of stay and is comparable with 


each group, based on diagnosis, sex and len 
Table ro in Part II. 


Table 6. Re-test scores on Progressive Matrices (corrected for age) 


Men Par. Cat. Heb. Women Par. Cat. Heb. 
I 41:6 42:0 302 I 290 3r2 202 

п 26°7 33°9 ayi II 23°5 28:5 2177 
Ill 317 328 23:3 II 270 16:4 18:4 
All 321 358 26:6 All 26:1 25:6 20:1 


The relative positions of the three diagnostic groups on PM (corrected) and MHV 
can be seen in Tables 4 and 6. Diagram 1 shows a comparison between these re- 
test results and the results of first testing. Differences previously found on PM. 
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between paranoids and catatonics are no longer present. Paranoids show a Wen 
decrease in score; whilst catatonics have improved their position markedly an 
eliminated the gap previously found between themand the paranoids. Hebephrenics 


PM 


MHV 
Score Score 
35 55 
30 50 
25 45 
20 40 
ad Par Cat Heb Par Cat Heb A- Par Cat Heb Par Cat Heb 
Men | Women Men Women 


Fig. т. Mean test (black columns 
(corrected for age) and Mill 
subgroups. 


) and re-test (white columns) scores on Progressive Matrices 
Hill Vocabulary for men and women in the Schizophrenic 


Mill Hill results for the three groups follow the same pattern as the original ones, 
though the catatonic men 


have increased their lead over the paranoids slightly. 
Again hebephrenics perform poorly, Particularly the females. Taking men and 


women together actual differences on test and re-test between the three groups are 
as shown in Table РА 


Table 7. Diagnostic differences on PM and MHV (re- 


test and test) scores 
Progressive Matrices 


Mill Hill Vocabulary 

Test Re-test Test Re-test 
8-4 5:7 Par.-Heb. 3'9 44 
39 —r6 Par.-Cat, =g -27 
45 T3 Cat.-Heb. 5'0 72 


Thus on PM the mean difference between paranoids and hebephrenics on re-test 
Was 5*7 as opposed to 8-4 on first testing; whereas on MHV the mean difference on 


re-test was 4-4 as against 3-9 on initial testing. Thus the differences between the 
three diagnostic groups found in the cross- 
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That paranoids and catatonics have equivalent PM scores on re-testing is a result 
of two changes—a slight decrease in paranoids and a larger increase in catatonics, 
particularly acute catatonics. 


Reversibility of intellectual deficit in schizophrenia 

Since vocabulary scores have been found to be a valid measure of the premorbid 
intellectual ability of schizophrenics (Cohen, 1952), evidence for reversibility of 
intellectual deficit must be sought in performance test scores. Operationally de- 
fining a reversible deficit as a significant increase in matrices score on re-test, the 
relationship between reversibility of deficit and four independent variables, diag- 
nosis, remission, sex and chronicity will be investigated. 

Diagnosis: The differences between the re-testsample's firstandsecond PM scores, 
obtained two years later are shown in Table 8. 


"Table 8. Mean (re-test-test) scores for each group on PM 


Men Par. Cat. Heb. Women Раг. Cat. Heb. 
I dum 13:4 42* I 31% 6-3 o9 
II о:6 бт? r3 п —22 0'4 ró 
Ill —3'5* o6 —o'6 Ill o8 —o4 —o'3 
жр = <0'05 tp = «oor 


No improvement in performance as а result of practice (positive transfer) would 
be predicted in this case because of the length of time between test and re-test. A 
two year interval is not, on the other hand, a long one in terms of the relationship 
between age and PM and one would predict a neglible decrease in score, if any, on 
this basis. 

In fact some acute cases in all three diagnostic groups show significant increases 
in score after two years. Catatonics in particular demonstrate remarkable powers of 
recovery, since males in both I and II significantly increased their scores and females 
in I showed a similar, but not quite significant, increase. The sex difference within 
catatonics is not so great as the statistical treatment of the separate groups might 
suggest. Thus although tested catatonic IT men showed a significant increase in 
score and women did not, only 1 of the original sample of women was not re-tested ; 
whereas 6 of the men were not, and of these, 2 were quite untestable, one being mute 
and the other unco-operative. It can, therefore, be concluded that acute catatonics 
of either sex show that they were suffering from a reversible deficit; but this 
generalization should not be extended to non-acute cases (catatonic II men) 
without reservation. 

Reversibility of deficit is also demonstrated, though to a lesser degree, by acute 
paranoid women and acute hebephrenic men. With the exception of paranoid men 
and hebephrenic women, it seems that acute schizophrenics have a good chance of 
recovering something like their former level of intellectual ability. The exception of 
the acute paranoid men fits in with the high intellectual level this group obtained in 
first testing. It was suggested (Foulds eż al., 19620) that as a group, because of the 
preponderance of ‘paranoid states’, acute paranoid men were not suffering in- 
tellectual deficit. Obviously, then, they cannot show a marked recovery. The other 
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anomalous group, acute hebephrenic women, were the lowest scorers on first testing 
and probably duller than the others to start with. It may be that they have sunk too 
low to be able to rise to the surface again. ; 
Remission: Within each group those who were not in hospital at time of re-testing 
were compared with those who were. Although this criterion of remission is subject 
to certain chance conditions (e.g. one or two patients who were tested as out-patients 
were subsequently readmitted before the investigation was complete) it was con- 
sidered to be as good as any other single criterion of remission. A relationship 
between remission and reversibility of deficit was found for the hebephrenic group 
but not for the other two. The 8 hebephrenics who were tested out of hospital all 
increased their score, the mean being 7:5; whereas those in hospital showed no 
change, averaging —0'75. This result is not confounded by the difference in per- 
formance between the sexes as comparable numbers of men and women were 
tested in and out of hospital. It may be a result of treatment, e.g. sedation, but this 


but they did all increase their Scores). 


izophrenics show rather less chance of reversing 
their intellectual deficit than males. 


Chronicity : Table 


9showsthe decreasing likelihood of improvement with chronicity 
from Is to IIIs. 


Table 9. Reversibility of PM score and chronicity in the three diagnostic groups 
Paranoids # = 13 NS 
Catatonics z 


p = 
Hebephrenics z= 1779 P= «oos 
) 


(counting ties against 


Reversibility of MHV score and chronicity in the three diagnostic groups 


Paranoids 2 = 1-21 NS 
Catatonics z= <1 NS 
Hebephrenics = <1 NS 


Applying Jonckheere’s non-parametric 
9 shows that this is a significa 
the tendency is in the expec 


test for trend (Jonckheere, 1954), Table 
nt trend in catatonics and hebephrenics, In paranoids 
ted direction but is not significant, 


Table 10. Mean (re-test-test) scores for each group on MHV 


Men Par. Cat. Heb. Women Par, Cat. Heb. 
I I3 44% o5 I 47* 22*  —24 
II —0'4 0:2 2:9 II 1:3 37* —42 
III -33 o4 o2 ш o5 —41 —o6 


d IE. oos 
Mill Hill 


Changes in MHV are shown in Table ro and should 
ness. Compared with matrices the re 
difficult to see any pattern in the result 


be mentioned for complete- 
"test scores change only slightly and it is 
5 except that those groups which improve in 
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МНУ also improve on PM, except in the case of catatonic II women. PM increases 
are not, however, necessarily parallelled by MHV changes. No significant relation- 
ship was found between MHV change and chronicity. It is notable that with all 
groups hebephrenic women show an average decrease in score; in the cross sectional 
study MHV score was found to decline with hospitalization exclusively in this 
group. 

Moran, Gorham and Holtzman (1960) also found no significant relationship 
between vocabulary changes and chronicity. Re-testing 30 of Moran's (1953) 
original group of 55 hospitalized paranoid schizophrenics on a variety of verbal tests 
they produced overwhelming evidence for stability of vocabulary measures whether 
crudeorrefinedscoring methods wereused. None of the 8 measures showed anything 
approaching a significant mean change in the 6-year period. However, they go on to 
discredit the use of vocabulary scores as a baseline from which to judge deteriora- 
tion, since they could compute a deterioration index by comparing the performance 
in analogies and similarities on second test with vocabulary scoresin the first, whereas 
they could find no evidence of deterioration by comparing contemporary vocabulary 
and analogies and similarities. Without a control group of non-schizophrenics this 
does not scem a valid procedure, since the presumably poorer performance on the 
analogies and similarities six years later may have been due to age rather than 
schizophrenia, and thus to show a decline rather than deficit in our terminology. 


SUMMARY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Two estimates of intellectual level of a large schizophrenic sample were obtained 
from the Progressive Matrices and the Mill Hill Vocabulary tests. The distribution 
of Progressive Matrices scores for the schizophrenic group was found to differ sig- 
nificantly from that of a group of neurotics matched for age and sex and drawn from 
the same general ‘population. Unlike the Progressive Matrices scores, Mill Hill 
Vocabulary scores for the two groups had a similar distribution. The female 
schizophrenics did, however, differ significantly in vocabulary level from the neuro- 
tics. It was concluded from the differences between Progressive Matrices and Mill 
Hill Vocabulary comparisons that schizophrenics were, as a group, showing marked 
intellectual deficit and possibly were also initially duller, since there was a difference 
on Mill Hill Vocabulary between the female schizophrenics and female neurotics, 
and vocabulary scores during illness are reliable indications of pre-illness levels in 
schizophrenia. 

Further analysis showed that paranoids (the “best? schizophrenics) were also in- 
ferior to neurotics. This overall difference between schizophrenics and neurotics 
was not, therefore, an artifact of the composition of the schizophrenic sample, which 
was composed of equal numbers of paranoid, catatonic and hebephrenic or simple 
schizophrenics. 

On both occasions the vocabulary scores of paranoids and catatonics were equiva- 
lent and superior to those of the hebephrenics. This lends further experimental 
support to Payne’s contention that hebephrenics were probably never of the same 
intellectual capacity as the other two groups (Payne 1960). 
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Theoretically the deficit could be of a progressive nature. Plotting PM scores 
against age gave no indication of a steeper decline with age for any subgroup of 
schizophrenia than for neurotics or normals. This, together with the fact that they 
score lower than neurotics and that this difference is probably not attributable to 
lower initial level, supports the view that intellectual deficit in Schizophrenia is 
produced at the onset of the illness and thereafter any fall off in intellectual per- 
formance can be attributed to age. This would lead to the theoretical position that 
deficit in schizophrenia, whether it be of a reversible kind or of an irreversible kind, 
is of a non-progressive type. 

Evidence for the former view is found in the longitudinal study, in which more 


pairment—a reversible type of defic 
about by the initial impact of the illne: 


This research was made possible by a grant from the Medical Research Council. 
We wish once again to thank Monica Creasy, B.Sc., for statistical advice ана supervising 
calculations, and Barbara Bishop, B.A., for carrying out part of the testing. 
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Intellectual Ability of Disturbed Children in a Working-class Area 


By A. T. RAVENETTE 
Educational Psychologist, County Borough of West Ham 


AND J. H. KAHN 
Medical Director, Child Guidance Clinic, County Borough of West Ham 


This paper presents anal 
class area. Firstly, it was found that in this area the ve: 
cantly lower than performance ability, but the diffe 
Secondly, the variability of scores оп sub- 


These results are related to previous 
Structure, cultural and class differences. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Recent interest in the detailed results of Wechsler Intelli 
led t 


gence Scale test scores has 
0 speculations and concl 


usions regarding the influence of cultural and genetic 
rmance and on personality structure, 

» ggests that in a working-class 
omewhat different from that 


r sample and also larger than 
those of a control sample of London children tested by Tones (1959). 


An analysis of Verbal and Performance L.Q.s was therefore carried out to assess 
the validity of Bernstein's formulation in this predominantly working-class area, 
which is described below, and at the same time an analysis of sub-test scores was 
undertaken to test the generality of Maxwell’s findings, 
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2. THE SETTING 


West Ham is a County Borough contiguous with the L.C.C. and the county area of Essex, 
and administered independently. The inhabitants are conscious of the identity of the 
Borough as a community separate from London and the surrounding county. The main 
sources of employment are the docks, engineering works, factories and a variety of 
commercial undertakings. 

Before the Second World War the population was over 300,000, but by the end of the 
war bombing and evacuation had reduced the population to less than 100,000. 'The present 
population is about 160,000 and a significant proportion have deep roots in the area. Housing 


problems are intense, and although there is a vigorous housing scheme, many new flats and 
housing estates having been built since the war, housing is still a major social problem. 
Rehousing is partly limited by the shortage of land within the boundaries of the Borough 
and by the self-contained nature of the geographical setting. There is no fringe of 
undeveloped land where suburbs could be built up: therefore, those who advance financially 
or socially tend to move outside the Borough. 

There are a number of houses built in early Victorian times in a fairly substantial manner 
and these are progressively becoming occupied by several families using the houses as flats 
or living units of separate rooms, often without architectural adaptation. The area is thus 
becoming denuded of its professional and middle classes and is now considered to be almost 


exclusively a working-class borough. 


The sample 


The sample consisted of 128 children (77 boys and 51 girls), all of whom had been tested 
at the West Ham Child Guidance Clinic by the only psychologist in the clinic at the time, 
and all of whom had completed all sub-tests of the WISC except Information and Mazes. 
The sample included all children tested during the years 1959 to 1961. The reason for 
referral was in no case on the grounds of cognitive difficulties alone and, in general, referral 
to the Child Guidance Clinic was typical of referral to clinics elsewhere. 


3. RESULTS 


Details of the Verbal/Performance Scale analysis appear in Table 1, and of the 
Sub-Test analysis in Table 2. 


Table 1. Analysis of I.Q.s of children tested on WISC 
(In the West Ham Child Guidance Clinic) 


Significance 
N Mean V S.D. Mean P S.D. level (P— V) 
Age 75 Boys 10 942 779 102770 7°67 NS. 
Girls 12 975 1014 100°30 13°25 NS. 
Total 22 96-0 9:96 99:00 13:93 NS. 
Significance level (В v. С): V, N.S.; P, N.S. 
Age 1o} Boys 30 92:2 T97 9577 7:05 NS. 
Girls 17 96:9 14:53 95:3 14°37 N.S. 
Total 47 940 12:5 95:6 14°37 N.S. 
Significance level (B v. G): V, N.S.; P, NS. 
Age 134 Boys 37 89°7 13727 1024 13°22 і = 4°73 
p = o'ooor 
Girls 22 89:4 13:62 940 14:60 t= r93 


оло> P» 0:05 


Significance level (В v. G): У, N.s.; P:t = 2:3 005»2P»002 
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Verbal] Performance Scale analysis 

"The differences postulated by Bernstein are fully supported by these findings 
in the case of boys, i.e. that in the older age group there will be verbal I.Q.s which 
are depressed in comparison with non-verbal I.Q.s, but the evidence with regards 
to girls is not so substantial. Bernstein has based his suggestions on work only 
with boys and it may be the case that there are factors operating with girls other 
than those operating with boys. 


Sub-Test analysis 

Means: The Verbal sub-tests, Similarities, Vocabulary and Digit Span for boys, 
and Digit Span for girls are significantly lower than the corresponding sub-test 
means for the Maudsley data. This would broadly support Bernstein’s argument. 
Picture Arrangement and Object Assembly tests give higher means for the West 
Ham sample, but no reasons are adduced for this. 

Standard deviations: All sub-test s.p.s are lower than those found by Maxwell, 
and of these only the differences for Object Assembly (boys) and Arithmetic, 
Picture Completion and Block Design (girls) fail to reach a satisfactory level of 
statistical significance. 


4. DISCUSSION 


The evidence of these analyses suggests that in a working-class population verbal 
ability lags behind non-verbal ability after the age of 12 years, especially in the 
case of boys. This supports the findings already published by Bernstein. On the 
other hand, disturbed children in this area, which is working class, show significantly 
less variability of test performance than the disturbed children in Maxwell's 
sample, which appears to be taken from a predominantly middle-class population. 
Some attempt at an explanation of this difference is therefore required. 

It is possible that differences in variability of test performance could be 


related to: 

(a) Clinical differences. The population of children seen at the Maudsley 
Hospital might be more clinically disturbed than the population seen at a 
local child guidance clinic. 

(b) Tester differences. "This might be important since in Maxwell’s sample 
there were many testers, whereas in this sample all testing was carried 
out by one psychologist, and in a constant setting. 

(c) Population differences. It has been tentatively suggested that conformity 
is a characteristic of a working-class population in comparison with the 
cultivation of individual differences which is said to be the experience of 
children in middle-class homes (cf. Bernstein). 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


The findings reported in this paper are in agreement with the notion that there are 
cultural and social class differences in patterns of cognitive ability. More informa- 
tion, however, is needed to substantiate and to delineate more precisely these 
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differences. Until such information is available there is clearly a need to bear in 
mind cultural and class differences when drawing conclusions or interpretations 


from the protocols of tests of cognitive functions for either educational or clinical 
purposes. 


The authors are grateful to Mr R. Openshaw, Chief Education Officer, and to Dr F. Roy 
Dennison, Medical Officer of Health, County Borough of West Ham, for permission to 


publish this material. The responsibility for the views expressed, however, is solely the 
responsibility of the authors. 


Thanks also are due to Dr A. E. 


Maxwell, Maudsley Hospital, for Permission to quote 
his data. 
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An Object Classification Test as a Measure of Overinclusive 
Thinking in Schizophrenic Patients 


By R. W. PAYNE 


Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario 


The Object Classification test consists of twelve small objects which can be sorted in ten 
different ways. It was originally intended as a test of ‘concreteness’, but it was later predicted 


that patients suffering from overinclusive thought disorder would produce a large number of 


additional unusual sortings. 
Results are quoted, both for usual (‘A’) and unusual (* Non-A") sortings for a standardiz- 


ation group of 120 normals, as well as 34 neurotic patients, 20 endogenous depressives, 35 


acute schizophrenics and 37 chronic schizophrenics. 
It was found that only acute schizophrenics give evidence of overinclusive thinking on this 


test, and that, of these, only half give an abnormally large number of * Non-A' responses. 
Chronic schizophrenics on the other hand are no more overinclusive than normal or non- 


schizophrenic subjects, although they give significantly fewer “А? responses than normals. 
It is possible that overinclusive thinking in a schizophrenic patient is therefore a relatively 


good prognostic sign, although a confirmatory long term follow-up study is needed. 


Norman Cameron (19384, 19385, 19394; 1939b) has defined overinclusive thinking 
as the inability to preserve conceptual boundaries, which results in the incorporation 
of irrelevant ideas, making thinking more abstract and less lucid. Payne ef al. (1959, 
1960; Payne, 1961) have extended the definition, regarding it essentially as an 
attention defect; as some breakdown in a hypothetical filter mechanism which 
normally screens out those stimuli, both internal and external which are irrelevant 
to a task in hand, to allow the most efficient processing of incoming information. 

Recent research on overinclusive thinking, which has been reviewed elsewhere 
(Payne, 1961) suggests that: 

т, Overinclusive thinking may be a relatively specific disorder, virtually in- 
dependent of general intelligence and the general retardation which commonly 
characterizes many psychotic patients. Nevertheless it influences performance on 
a number of different types of tests, yielding a clearly marked factor when test inter- 
correlations are factor-analysed. 

2. Overinclusive thinking is confined to patients diagnosed as ‘schizophrenic’, 
and occurs in no other psychotic or neurotic group. 

3. Schizophrenics are heterogencous with respeet to overinclusive thinking. 
Studies consistently suggest that only about half those patients diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic are abnormally overinclusive. There is some evidence that the remainder 


suffer from a relatively independent abnormality, an extreme degree of retardation 


(Payne, 1961). 

4. The implications of overinclusive thinking have not been investigated ade- 
quately. Its prognostic significance and response to treatment is not known. It has 
been speculated that it may be specifically related to the presence of delusions 


(Payne 1961). 
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Test material . 
The object classification test, which was originally constructed to provide a quantifiable 
assessment of ‘concreteness’ as defined by Goldstein & Scheerer (1941), consists of twelve 
small objects as follows: 
` т. A large wooden equilateral triangle, 13 in. on each side and i 
‘mustard’ yellow. 
2. A large equilateral triangle made of plastic (* 
thick, painted a dull ‘brick’ red. 


3. A small equilateral triangle made of plastic $ in. on each side and fin. thick, painted 
a dull ‘oxford’ blue. 


4. A small equilateral triangle made of metal (milled brass), 
thick, painted bright green (highly saturated), 


5. A large metal (milled brass) square, 13 in. on each side and r} in. thick, painted an olive 


in. thick, painted a dull 


perspex’), 1$ in. on each side and i in. 


$ in. on each side and 4 in. 


green, 

6. A large plastic square, 1} in. on each side and $ in. thick, painted bright yellow (highly 
saturated), 

7. А small wooden square, 2 in. on each side and $in. thick, painted bright blue (highly 
saturated). 

8. A small wooden Square, f in. on each side and } in. thick, painted bright red (highly 
saturated). 


cle, 1} in. in diameter and tin. thick, painted a bright blue (same as 7). 


10. A large metal (milled brass) circle, I} in. in diameter and iin. thick, painted bright red 
(same as 8). 

11. A small metal (milled brass) circle, 3 in, in diameter } in. thick, painted olive green 
(same as 5). 


12. A small plastic circle, ĝin. in diameter and Tin. thick, painted bright yellow (same as 6). 


"Administration 

"The objects are scattered a 
objects on the table? I w: 
Putthose together which you think belong togethe: 


Each time I want you to tell me why you have sorted them 
reminded to explain their groupings during the course of the test. 


ooking at the test material, encour- 
age him to go on. End 


А S up and stops looking at the test 
material.) 
Scoring 

The ‘A’ response score. Ten methods of sorting were originally intended to be the only 
‘correct’ or ‘abstract’ methods of classification. А, A 


1. Shape. Three groups: Squares, circles, tr 
ment, e.g. piling, is irrelevant throughout. 

2. Size. Two groups: large vs. small objects, 

3. Thickness. Two groups: thick vs. thin objects. 

4. Surface area. Six groups, each group havin 
triangles. Most explanations, e.g. ‘pairs’, ‘same 


iangles together, The exact spatial arrange- 


g the same surface area, e.g. the two small 
size and shape’ are acceptable, 
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5. Shape of edges. Two groups: straight edges (triangles and squares) vs. curved edges 
(circles). Most explanations, e.g. ‘these are round, these not’, are acceptable. 

6. Weight. Atleast three groups, independent of density (i.e. small and large metal objects 
must not be together). Explanation must refer to weight and not density or material. 

7. Material. At least two groups. 'The wooden and plastic objects when painted, are 
similar. This sorting is credited if they are confused, or even all grouped together either as 
wood, or as plastic, or as any other light material. All the metal objects must, however, be 
recognized and grouped together as such. 

8. Identical colours. Eight groups. Those of precisely the same colour are grouped 
together. No errors are allowed, although vague explanations are acceptable. 

9. Hue. Four groups: (red, blue, yellow, green). No errors are allowed, but any reasonable 
explanation is accepted. 

то. Saturation. Two groups 
reasonable explanation, e.g. *these are mu 
acceptable. 


The ‘Non-A’ response score. Any response whi 
previously given ‘A’ response is scored as ‘Non-A’. Subjects must sometimes be asked to 


explain what they have done. Any re-arrangement of the material which S is willing to explain 
is regarded as a ‘sorting’. Itmay include building patterns, or piles, or apparently minor spatial 
re-arrangements within previously given groupings. Some examples are: ° scratched objects— 
not scratched’, ‘These stand up on edge easily, these fall down’, ‘ By the shape of the shadows’, 
“This (pattern) is a car—wheels—etc.’, ‘Gay—sad’ groups, ‘A child would like these’, 


“These could be dangerous because of the sharp edges’. 


(bright, saturated vs. dull, unsaturated colours). Any 
ddy—these are pure’, ‘bright, dull ones’, is 


ch is not scored ‘A’, or the repetition of a 


Rationale and validity 

The ‘A’ response score. "This score was originally intended to provide a measure of ‘con- 
creteness” as defined by Goldstein & Scheerer (1941). It has been found to correlate sig- 
nificantly with other measures of ‘concreteness’ in the expected direction. Table 1 shows 
product moment correlation coefficients obtained from a study by Payne & Hewlett (1960) 
using combined data collected from a total of 80 subjects (20 neurotics, 20 schizophrenics, 
20 depressives and 20 matched normals). 


Table т. Object Classification Test * А? response score correlated with other 
concreteness measures 


Test Correlation coefficient 


Goldstein Object Sorting Test —o:62 
(s point rating of concreteness) 
Goldstein Color-Form Test 
(s point rating of concreteness) 


Benjamin Proverbs 
(Number of proverbs rated concrete) 


—0°51 


=°з9 


measured by this score can be distinguished 


It is, however, unlikely that “concreteness › аз 
factor saturation of 0-68 on a 


from general intelligence. Payne & Hewlett (1960) found a 
factor which they labelled ‘general intelligence’ because it was defined by two Wechsler 
Bellevue sub-tests, the Matrices test of intelligence (Raven, 1950), the Nufferno * Level’ test 
(Furneaux, 1956) and the Mill Hill Vocabulary test (Raven, 1958). Three other measures of 
concreteness, the Goldstein Object Sorting and Color-form test ratings and the Benjamin 
Proverbs test score also had high loadings. In the sample of 100 normal subjects to be 
described, the correlation between the Object Classification test ‘A’ response score and 
Raven’s Matrices is 0°62. . , 

The ‘Non-A’ response score. This score was designed to be a measure. of overinclusive 
thinking. It was hypothesized that normal subjects, аз а result of the interaction between their 
Past experience and the test instructions, would disregard, or screen out certain aspects of 
the test material as irrelevant. They would therefore ignore the scratches on the objects as 
being unintentional and irrelevant, as they would the shadows cast by the objects on the table, 
their personal associations to the objects, and so on. Overinclusive subjects, on the other 
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hand, would not screen out these data, and would therefore have many more data on which 
to base possible methods ofsorting. Since there was no reason for relating overinclusion with 
concreteness, this should not prevent them from seeing just as many ‘A’ responses as normal 
people. They would merely not distinguish between relevant and irrelevant aspects, and 
should produce ‘A’ and * Non-A' responses randomly interspersed. Given unlimited time 
and persistence this should not lead to a reduction in the number of ‘A’ responses given, 
although, in practice, many overinclusive subjects might give fewer than the normal number of 
‘A’ responses because they might give up the test before they had exhausted all its possibilities. 
It was thought that overinclusive subjects might well ‘pattern’ or ‘pile’ the objects, not 
because they were unable to sort them, but because, for them, the concept ‘sorting’ did not 
exclude these other activities. Therefore both kinds of behaviour should occur. 

Payne, Matussek & George (1959) found that a group of 18 schizophrenic patients produced 
significantly more ‘ Non-A’ responses than a matched group of тб neurotics. Payne & Hewlett 
(1960) found that 20 schizophrenics produced significantly more * Non-A' responses than 
matched groups of 20 neurotics, 20 depressives and 20 normals. Payne and Hewlett factor 


analysed their test battery for all 8o subjects, and determined, by use ofa discriminant function 


analysis technique, that factor which maximized the discrimination between the schizophrenic 
The 


group and the depressive group. They labelled the resultant factor *overinclusion'. 
Object Classification test “Non-A’ score had a loading of 0-46 on this factor in the expected 
direction, one of the highest loadings of any test in the battery. 

Payne and Hewlett found the ‘Non-A’ score to be relatively independent of general intel- 
ligence. The correlation with the Nufferno Level test score was — 0'23, and with the Mill 


Hill Vocabulary I.Q., 000. The saturation on the factor labelled ‘general intelligence’ was 


— 0:33. Thus, subjects who produce a large number of ‘Non-A’ responses tend to be slightly 
duller, a result in keeping with the effects of a relatively specific type of thought disorder. 


The present standardization sample 

The normal subjects. The present sample of 120 normals includes 20 normal people collected 
by Payne & Hewlett (1960) who were matched as closely as possible for age, occupation, 
vocabulary and education with a group of 20 neurotics, 20 depressives and 20 schizophrenics, 
all acute recent admissions to the Maudsley Hospital, London. The remaining 100 normal 
subjects were tested in connection with a research project carried out before the Object 
Classification Test had been developed as a test of overinclusive thinking (Payne, 1955). The 
original test protocols were re-scored to provide a standardization sample. This group of 100 
normal English subjects was originally tested as a sample of normal young English adults, 
although the group is biased in favour of the well educated. The details of the normal group 
are shown in Table 2. 

The neurotic subjects. The present sample of 34 neurotic patients consists of 20 neurotics 
(7 males, 13 females) tested by Payne & Hewlett (1960) and 14 of the 16 neurotics (6 males, 
8 females) tested by Payne, Matussek & George (1959) (the remaining two did not complete 
this test). As a group, they are of approximately average intelligence. The mean age of the 
sample is 32:2 (S.D. 9:80, range 18 to 55). 

The endogenous depressives. These data are derived from the 20 patients tested by Payne & 
Hewlett (1960). They are of approximately average intelligence and heterogeneity. Their 
mean age is 37:6 (S.D. 12:87, range 19 to 65). 

The acute schizophrenics. The present sample of 35 consists of the 20 schizophrenics (10 
males, ro females) tested by Payne & Hewlett (1960) and 15 of the 18 schizophrenics (10 males, 
5 females) tested by Payne, Matussek & George (1959) (the remaining three did not complete 
this test). As a group they are of approximately average intelligence. The mean age of the 
sample is 30°6 (s.p. 8-40, range 18 to 48). 

The chronic schizophrenics. These results, which have not been published previously, were 
collected at Oakwood Hospital, Maidstone, Kent.* The 37 patients had all been hospitalized 
for at least a year, and had not responded adequately to treatment. All were regarded as 
clear-cut cases of chronic schizophrenia by the doctors in charge. ‘There were 34 males and 
3 females. Their mean age was 40°8 (S.D. 11°67, range 18 to бо). "Their mean raw score on the 
Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale (Raven, 1958) was 457 (s.D. 14°55, range 21 to 79) (equivalent to 
a mean vocabulary І.О. of approximately 89, assuming an I.Q. standard deviation of 15). 


* The author would like to thank Mr Allan R. Dabbs for making these data available. 
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RESULTS 
The ‘A’ response score 
The data for the ‘A’ score are shown in Table 3 and in Figure 1. Only the acute 
and the chronic schizophrenic patients produce significantly fewer ‘A’ responses 
than do the normal subjects. Within the group of roo normal subjects described 


Table 3. Object Classification Test * А? response scores 


Comparison with 


N Group Mean S.D. Range normal group 
120 Normals 3°96 1°83 o-8 

34 Neurotics 421 1:57 1-8 t = 0779, N.S. 

20 Endogeneous depressives — 3:15 2:06 o-8 t = 1:65, N.S. 

35 Acute schizophrenics 2°51 2:06 o-6 t = 3774, b < oor 
37 Chronic schizophrenics 1:62 1:32 o-5 t = S54, p < oor 


Normals 


Neurotics 


Depressives 


Acute 
schizophrenics 


Chronic 
schizophrenics 
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above, consisting of 5o men and 5o women, the point-biserial correlation with sex 
was —0:194 (women have slightly more ‘A’ responses). This value is not significant 
at the 5 per cent level, and suggests that sex differences are small. 


The ‘Non-A’ response score 

The data for the ‘Non-A’ score are shown in Table 4 and Figure 2. Only the 
acute schizophrenic patients have a significantly greater number of ‘Non-A’ re- 
sponses than the normal group. With the exception of a single normal, a single 
neurotic and a single depressed patient, no non-schizophrenic subjects produce 


Table 4. Object Classification Test * Non- A response scores 


Comparison with 


N Group Mean 5р. Range normal group 
120 Normals , r87 1:83 0-10 
34 Neurotics 1774. 1:80 o-8 t = 0°37, N.S. 
20 Endogenous depressives 2°45 478 0-22 t = 0°54, N.S. 
35 Acute schizophrenics 8-14 4:84 0-21 t= 7°51,p < oor 
37 Chronic schizophrenics 2:59 2:28 0-13 t = 1°75, N-S. 


more than seven ‘Non-A’ responses, while roughly half (18 out of 35) the acute 
schizophrenic group produce more than this. The scores from the chronic schizo- 
phrenic group, on the other hand, are practically all within the normal range. 
Payne & Hewlett (1960) found the correlation between the ‘A’ and the ‘Non-A’ 
response score to be — 0'41 in their entire group of 20 normal and 60 abnormal 
subjects. ‘Thus, people who produce more * A? responses tend to produce fewer 
* Non-A' responses, although the relationship is not large. Subjectively, it appears 
to be the case that when normal people or neurotic patients produce ‘Non-A’ 
responses, it is towards the end of the test, just before they give up, unlike the 


schizophrenic patients. 


DISCUSSION 


1. On the Object Classification Test, a group of 33 chronic schizophrenics, unlike 


a group of 34 neurotics and 20 endogenous depressives, are significantly more *con- 
produce more 


crete’ than a group of 120 normals. This is clearly not because they 
* Non-A' responses instead, since they do not differ significantly from the normals 
in this respect. While this is consistent with the hypothesis that chronic schizo- 
phrenics are concrete, it is probably not possible to differentiate operationally 
between concreteness and lack of intelligence. . 

2. A group of 35 acute schizophrenics were significantly, but only slightly more 
concrete than the normals. It is likely, however, that this is merely because they 
produce significantly more *Non-A responses, and tire of the test before it has 
exhausted its possibilities for them. 

3. Only the acute schizophrenic group 
of *Non-A? sorting than the normal subjects. 


produces a significantly greater number | 
It is hypothesized that *Non-A* 
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sortings are the result of overinclusive thinking. If this is so, only about half those 
patients diagnosed as acute schizophrenic are abnormally overinclusive. 
4. The chronic schizophrenics are almost completely within the normal range on 


the ‘Non-A’ score. This suggests that it may be only those schizophrenics who are 
have some other sort of thinking distur- 


not normally overinclusive (but who may 
an abnormal degree 


bance (Payne, 1961)) who became chronic patients. If this is so, 
of overinclusive thinking in a schizophrenic patient would be a good prognostic 


sign. 
5. For all practical purposes, more than seven *Non-A' responses on the Object 
Classification Test can be taken to indicate an abnormal degree of overinclusive 


thinking. 
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Àn Experimental Investigation of Disordered Motor 
Expression in a Catatonic Schizophrenic Patient 


By Н. R. BEECH anp Р. С. PARBOOSINGH 
Tnstitute of Psychiatry, London 


Five experiments were conducted in an attempt to explain the mechanisms underlying 
disordered motor expression in a catatonic schizophrenic patient. Two main conclusions 
were suggested by the experimental findings. First, that the motor symptoms were subject 
to disinhibition by an extraneous stimulus, and secondly that the lack of verbal responsive- 
ness was related to defective verbal-motor output rather than to disordered sensory input. 


INTRODUCTION 


same diagnosis was made durin: 

At the time of her second 
carried out, the patient was de: 
speech, and labile in mood. 
and vacantly Staring, 


attack, when the investigation reported here was 
scribed as tense, anxious, aggressive, incoherent in 
Her behaviour alternated between sobbing, giggling, 


d frequently observed. 


» tapping the head or other Parts of the body, making 
and tapping nearby objects. One 
consideration of her history, namely 
Sister a variety of motor movements 


р psyche the symbolic significance in each case 
being peculiar to the individual and determined by his complexes or other affective 


experiences’ Noyes (1953). 
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Further support for this kind of explanation came from our first period of un- 
controlled observation where it became clear that the patient was able to respond 
verbally to simple questions when not manifesting motor activity; during an 
‘activity’ phase, however, no verbal responses could be elicited. Such observations 
strongly suggested that the motor actions were a substitute for verbal communica- 
tion. 

It might also be argued that two other observations would be consistent with this 
explanation: 


(a) When the same question is asked repeatedly by the investigator, the motor 
actions should be relatively consistent. 

(b) When different questions are asked by the experimenter, the motor actions 
should vary according to the question. 


EXPERIMENT I 


Accordingly an attempt was made to code the motor expressions exhibited by the 


patient and these ‘responses’ were noted whenever simple questions were asked. 


"The gestures used by the patient were too numerous and too quickly made to make 
recording reliable, but the outcome strongly suggested that no relationships existed 
between the questions asked and the subsequent gesticulations made by the patient. 
In other words, the same question was capable of eliciting a variety of different 
motor 'responses', and different questions seemed capable of eliciting the same 
motor 'response' by the patient. 

It has already been mentioned that the patient's behaviour was characterized by 
two distinct phases; in one phase (hereafter called *activity") gesticulations were 
present but verbal responses were absent, while in the other phase (hereafter called 
‘inactivity’) verbal responses could be elicited and gesticulations were absent. It 
therefore seemed appropriate to examine the possibility of interrupting the 
‘activity’ phase in some way in order to ascertain whether or not verbal responses 


could be obtained under such conditions. 


EXPERIMENT II 
Six simple questions were prepared and each question was presented twice under 
each of three experimental conditions in balanced order. The three conditions 
were as follows: 


A. During 'inactivity' (i.e. when no gesticulations were present). 

B. During 'activity' (i.e. when the patient was gesticulating). 

C. During ‘activity’ with distraction (i.e. during an on-going ‘activity’ phase 
a buzzer was sounded). 

educe possible habituation to the 


Under condition C an attempt was made to г 
ble combinations of one long and 


distracting stimulus by presenting the three possi 
two short ‘buzzes’ in random order. | 

The procedure of presenting questions under these three conditions was carried 
Out on two different days, the repetition of the procedure on the second day being 
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necessary to ensure the reliability of our observations. The results, as shown in 
Table 1 indicate a high degree of consistency in the patient's behaviour in spite 
of her mood changing from elation to aggression and the fact that on the first 
occasion she had taken 3 grains of sodium amytal while on the second she had 
received no drugs. 

In this experiment scoring was concerned with correct verbal responses to the 
questions asked, and reference to Table r indicates that on both occasions of testing 
the patient produced about as many correct verbal responses under conditions of 
distraction as under ‘inactivity’ conditions. On the other hand, when tested under 
‘activity’ conditions without distraction the patient produced only six correct 
verbal responses to the twenty-four questions asked on the two test sessions. 

It should be noted that the distraction conditions not only produced the modifica- 
tions in verbal responsiveness referred to above, but also resulted in cessation of 
gesticulatory behaviour. 


The difference between scores obtained on conditions A and C do not differ 


Table 1. Number of correct responses given under the three 
experimental conditions A, B, and C 


A B c 
Day 1 12 5 її 
Day 2 10 1 10 


Analysis of variance F ratios 
Day 1: F = 6:08, 


p> oor 
t (Condition B x Condition С) = 3:35, p= o'os 
Day 2: F = 11:57, p > oor 


t (Condition B x Condition C) = 5772, Akat 
significantly, while the differences betw itions B and C, and between 
conditions A and B, do achieve an acceptable levu, of statistical significance 
These results indicate that the phenomenon has been brought under some degree 
of experimental control, and that conditions have been provided under which it is 
possible to ‘normalize’ the patient's verbal behaviour and terminate an ‘activity’ 
phase. 
EXPERIMENT III 

A second stage of the investigation was then conducted in which we tried to 
establish whether the diminished ability to produce adequate verbalization during 
an activity phase was due to defect in sensory input or verbal-motor output. The 
technique chosen for this was to ask questions during ‘activity’ periods and elicit 
responses, without repeating the questions, during 
example, a question such as ‘Do you prefer peaches or b 
an ‘activity’ period, and when this phase was termin 

asked, ‘Which do you prefer ? 
Unfortunately the patient would not respond to this forced-choice test other 
than by citing personal preferences in the appropriate category; for example, in 
response to the sample question given above, she simply named her favourite fruit. 


‘inactivity’ phases. For 
ananas ?’ was asked during 
ated the examiner simply 


на ی ج‎ 
| -—c.—-—-——— 


| 
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The tendency for the patient to respond to these questions by producing a correct 
category answer was highly significant (p=0-0002), and therefore cannot be ac- 
counted for by chance. "These results already suggested that during 'activity' the 
patient was capable of receiving and recording impressions, but was unable to 
produce adequate verbal responses until she went into an ‘inactivity’ phase. 
However, in order to obtain more clear-cut evidence it was decided to simplify 
the nature of the stimuli and to present them tactually and visually as well as in 
the auditory modality. The patient's task was to recognize, when in an ‘inactive’ 
period, the stimulus which had been presented during an 'active phase. 

Our fourth experiment was therefore directed at attempting to confirm the 
results of Experiment 3, and to examine the possibility that the ‘activity’ phase did 
not interfere with sensory input in any modality but operated so as to restrict verbal 


motor output. 
EXPERIMENT IV 


In the case of testing our hypothesis for the visual modality, six differently coloured 
cards were employed, one of which was presented during an ‘active’ phase. When 
the patient moved into a period of ‘inactivity’ she was asked to recognize the 
appropriate stimulus colour from a choice of three coloured cards. 

Altogether nine test trials were completed, and in eight of these the patient 
successfully identified the correct stimulus square. This score achieves a high level 
of significance (p = 0-0004) and is well beyond the score which would be expected 
by chance alone. 

Essentially the same task was employed for auditory presentation. Here, the 
name of one of six different colours was spoken by the experimenter during an 
‘activity’ period and the patient was asked to name this colour from a choice of 
three colour names given during an ‘inactive’ phase. Out of nine test trials con- 
ducted in this way the patient gave five correct responses. Although the score was 
somewhat lower than that obtained on visual presentation it was nevertheless much 
greater than chance expectancy (p = о'ооб). 

The tactual recognition procedure was unfortunately spoiled by an error in 
administration and the results could not be evaluated. 

In the case of both auditory and visual tests in Experiment 4 our results support 
our hypothesis that the lack of verbal responsiveness’ during an ‘inactivity’ phase 
is not due to defective sensory input. At least on the simple tasks employed by us 
it would seem that the most reasonable explanation is one which postulates some 
blocking or inhibition of verbal-motor output. The differential scores obtained by 
the patient on visual and auditory modality tests might be accounted for in terms 
of differences in memory ability under the two conditions of testing. 


EXPERIMENT V 
In order to obtain further evidence concerning the patient’s responsiveness during 
‘activity’ and ‘inactivity’ phases an experiment was carried out in which her 
reactions to simple commands were observed. Such commands (e.g. ‘Stand up’, 
‘Shut the door’) were spoken during an ‘activity’ phase, each of the ten commands 
given being repeated six times in random order. 
о 
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It was found that the patient was immediately able to carry out all these instruc- 
tions without waiting for an ‘inactivity’ phase, so that the results do not support 
the general position adopted before this experiment was conducted. However, 
three factors might be usefully considered in evaluating the apparent discrepancy 
between earlier experiments in which the patient did not respond to auditory 
stimuli during an ‘activity’ period, and Experiment V where she responded 
immediately under these conditions. 

First, at the time of the last experiment the patient had commenced a course of 
E.C.T., and it could be argued that this variable might have significantly affected 


the consistent trend of results Previously obtained. Secondly, perhaps as a result 
of the E.C.T., it had become 


patient actually was in an ‘acti 
time of administration of the auditory stimulus could have been made. 


all the commands given required a 
ancy might therefore be a functio 


› or which combinations of those factors, 
were responsible for the apparent discrepancy, 


DISCUSSION 


The initial observations made, namely, that the activity-non-activity behav- 


iour appeared to be fairly regular and Cyclic, and that verbal responses could be 
elicited in one phase but not in the other, suggest that some kind of inhibitory 
potential is built up from time to time which prevents adequate verbalization, 
One might ask Whether, in this case, the movements represent the patient's 
attempt at self-disinhibition, or some kind of spontaneous and involuntary change 


in the direction of flow of cerebral impulses from motor-speech to purely motor 
functions. 


It seems unreasonable to say that the motor mov 
are themselves disinhibitors as the buzzer results in 
ments and immediately restores verbal communicatio: 
would appear to be that the motor activity represent 
tary, and cyclic switching of impulses or innervati 
verbal-motor output. In other words 
development of an active preventative 


ements made by the patient 
the cessation of such move- 
n. À more plausible account 
$ some spontaneous, involun- 
on as a result of blocking in 
» it may be possible to conceive of the 


process in verbal-motor output ‘channels’ 
leading to the spontaneous discharge of energy via other purely motor ‘channels’. 


Under ordinary circumstances during an ‘activity’ period the accumulated in- 
hibition in the former is allowed to dissipate; under other circumstances (e.g. when 
a strong extraneous stimulus is presented) the verbal-motor channel might be 
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subject to disinhibition, or alternatively the purely motor channel might be 
inhibited thus releasing the verbal-motor channel for use. 

Two further assumptions might also be made. First, that once one of the 
‘channels’ is in use such usage is continued in a limited perseverative way; 
secondly, that an active ‘blocking’ process rapidly develops in any ‘channel’ in 
current use. These assumptions enable us to account for the fluctuating cyclic 


nature of the dysfunction. 
It would, of course, be necessary to decide by experiment whether the extraneous 


stimulus operates so as to disinhibit the channel in use. Once in use, as indicated 
above, the channel in use reciprocally inhibits other channels. 


The authors are indebted to Dr Linford Rees, Consultant Psychiatrist, Bethlem Royal 
and Maudsley Hospitals, for permission to conduct the investigation. 
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The Relationships Between Tests of Organic Involvement, 
Memory Impairment and Diagnosis in Elderly Psychiatric Patients 


Bv S. A, RIDDELL 
Banstead Hospital, Sutton, Surrey 


The performances of a group of elderly psychiatric patients on Inglis’ Auditory Recall Test 
and Walton and Black’s Modified Word Learning Test were examined in relation to one 
another and in relation to psychiatric diagnosis. Correlations between the tests were low. 
The MWLT, using Terman-Merrill Vocabulary, correlated significantly more highly with 
diagnosis than did the MWLT using the WAIS Vocabulary. The MWLT (T-M) also 
correlated more highly with diagnosis than did either form of the ART. 


1. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Both the Modified Word Learning Test (MWLT) (Walton & Black, 1957) and: 
the Auditory Recall Test (ART) (Inglis, 1959) are used by the clinical psychologist 
in his assessment of the elderly psychiatric patient. The MWLT is used in 
investigating for organic involvement; the authors claim that the test ‘appears 
capable of differentiating organics with general cortical damage from functionals 
and normals with a negligible degree of misclassification’ (Walton & Black, 1957), 
and they quote a cut-off point for clinical use. The ART is used to assess memory 
impairment by comparing the individual’s Score with those obtained by Inglis’ two 
groups, one with undoubted memory disorder and one without. No cut-off point 
is quoted. 

Although the authors’ claims for the MWLT and the ART are therefore 
apparently different, there are a number of similarities between the tests. Both 
involve the acquisition of new verbal material, although in the case of the MWLT 
the material is meaningful, while that of the ART is non-meaningful. In both 
tests the patient has several opportunities to learn, and both tests are reported to 
be relatively independent of intellectual functioning. It might therefore be 
predicted that scores on the two tests should correlate highly. It might also be 
predicted that if MWLT scores differentiate between organic and functional 
patients, andif scoreson the MWLT and ART correlate highly, then the ART, also, 
should differentiate between organic and functional patie 
it should be noted that the clinical psychologist’s assess 
formance on the ART, in terms of presence or absence o 
often interpreted by the psychiatrist in terms of presen 
involvement. The purpose of the present investigation 
the relationship between MWLT and ART scores 


psychiatric patients, and (2) to find the relation, 
and diagnosis. 


nts. In this connection, 
ment of a patient’s per- 
f memory impairment, is 
ce or absence of organic 
was, therefore, (1) to find 
using a group of elderly 
ship between scores on each test 


2. PROCEDURE 
(a) Subjects 
The 22 subjects whose test results are re 


ported in the present investigation were members 
of a group of 26 patients on an admission 


ward for females aged 60 and over, details of which 
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are given in a previous report (Riddell, 1962). Patients referred for specific psychological 
investigation for organic involvement or memory disorder were excluded. The most recent 
diagnoses of these 22 patients (including two changes in diagnosis since the previous report) 
were as follows: ‘paraphrenia’, 3; *depression', 7; *manic-depressive psychosis', 5; 
‘schizophrenia’, 1; 'arteriosclerotic dementia with depression’, 1; ‘confusional state’, 1; 
‘alcoholic dementia’, т; ‘senile dementia’, 2; ‘epilepsy’, 1. All diagnoses were made quite 
independently of psychological results. 


(b) Tests 

The ART results suggested that Forms A and B may not be equivalent (Riddell, 1962); 
it was therefore considered necessary to examine scores for both forms in the present 
investigation. In addition to the standard MWLT, MWLT using the WAIS instead of 
the Terman-Merrill Vocabulary was administered for the following reason. The MWLT 
has no re-test instrument; when re-testing is necessary, the clinical psychologist is therefore 
obliged to invent his own. The most suitable alternative to the Terman-Merrill Vocabulary 
appears to be the WAIS Vocabulary, and this is often used in practice. MWLT (WAIS) 
was therefore introduced to investigate its relationship to diagnosis in comparison with that 
of the standard MWLT, and to investigate its relationship to the two forms of the ART. 


(c) Testing procedure 


Each patient was tested о 
(WAIS). The interval betw 
one week, and a random selection pr 
be given first. 


n both forms of the ART, on standard MWLT and on MWLT 
een the two ART tests and between the two МҮЛТ tests was 
ocedure was used to determine the form of each test to 


(d) Experimental procedure 

Tetrachoric correlations were used to investigate the relationship between MWLT and 
ART, classifying MWLT scores into those ‘indicating organic involvement’ and those 
‘indicating no organic involvement’, and ART scores into ‘presence of memory impairment’, 
and ‘absence of memory impairment’. For the MWLT the cut-off point quoted by Walton 
et al. (1959) was used, i.e. scores of 5 or less (new system) were regarded as indicating 
organic involvement, while scores of 6-10 indicated no organic involvement. For the 
ART, scores of 30 and over were regarded as indicating memory impairment, while scores 
below 30 indicated absence of memory impairment (this cut-off point was adopted because 
it resulted in the least misclassification of Inglis’ groups). As there were no practice effects 
between occasions of administration on either the ART or the MWLT, it appeared justifi- 


able to consider the forms separately, irrespective of order, correlating both forms of the 


ART with both forms of the MWLT. 

Tetrachoric correlations were also use 
of the two tests and diagnosis, the pati 
diagnosis into ‘functional’ (16 patients) 
classified as above. 


d to measure the relationship between both forms 
ients being classified on the basis of psychiatric 
and ‘organic’ (6 patients). The test scores were 


3. RESULTS 
MWLT (T-M) о. ART ‘A? лы = +043 
MWLT (T-M) о. ART ‘B’ fee = +0°58* 
MWLT (WAIS) v. ART ‘A’ Tree = +043 
MWLT (WAIS) v. ART ‘B’ лы = +030 
MWLT (T-M) v. Diagnosis res = + o:93T 
MWLT (WAIS) v. Diagnosis fret = 
ART ‘A’ v. Diagnosis Tree = 
ART ‘B’ v. Diagnosis fret = 


* Я 
tet Significant at 5 per cent level. 
Tret Significant at 1 per cent level. 
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The significance of tetrachoric correlations was estimated by computing t for 
product moment correlations, multiplying the product moment standard error by 
1*5 (Garrett, 1947). 


Learning and vocabulary scores 


Mean S.D. 
MWLT (T-M) 5:95 2.41 
MWLT (WAIS) 5:68 2:81 
ART ‘A’ 39°27 26-11 
ART 'B' 28:05 23°75 
T-M Vocabulary Score 25°59 8-22 
WAIS Vocabulary Score 42318 20:50 


4. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Tetrachoric correlations between the ART and the MWLT, although in the 
expected direction, are low, only that between MWLT (T-M) and ART Form B 


reaching an acceptable level of significance. All correlations between tests and 
diagnosis reach an acceptable level of significance. 


The significance of the differences between the correlations of the four tests 
with diagnosis was assessed, in the absence of an appropriate formula for tetra- 
choric correlations, by the Cochran formula (Lindquist, 1940) for testing the 
significance of the difference between correlated product moment coefficients. The 
correlation of MWLT (T-M) with diagnosis is considerably higher than those of 
the MWLT (WAIS), ART ‘A’, and ART ‘B’ with diagnosis. The t-values for 
the significance of the differences between the former correlation and the three 
latter are, respectively, 8-62 (p <o-oor), 4:67 (p <о'оот) and 5:28 (p <0:001). 
Although the Cochran formula would over-estimate the significance of the 
differences between tetrachoric correlations, due to their larger standard errors, in 
view of the high level of significance of the three t-values it appears reasonable to 
assume that the differences are, in fact, significant. 

Product moment correlations were calculated between the scores on the two 
forms of both tests, and scores on both the Terman-Merrill and the WAIS 
Vocabulary. None of these correlations reached an acceptable level of significance. 
The product moment correlation between the two forms of the ART was о: 507 
(Riddell, 1962), while that between the two forms of the MWLT was о:815 (the 
former reaching the 5 per cent and the latter the 1 per cent level of significance). 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


(1) In spite of the apparent similarity between the ART and the MWLT, the low 
correlations between the two tests indicate that they are not, in fact, equivalent; 
and that, using the present cut-off points, ‘memory impairment’ as assessed by 


the ART differs considerably from ‘organic involvement’ as assessed by thé 
MWLT. 


[] 
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(2) Standard MWLT (MWLT (T-M)) differentiates significantly better between 
organic and functional patients than does MWLT using the WAIS Vocabulary. 

(3) Standard MWLT differentiates better between organic and functional 
patients than does either of the two forms of the ART. It appears, therefore, that 
in investigating for organic involvement in elderly patients, the standard MWLT 
has greater validity than the ART. It should be noted, however, that this does not 
necessarily invalidate the ART as a test for assessing memory impairment. 


I am extremely grateful to Dr J. G. Thorpe for his advice and criticism during the 
preparation of this paper for publication. I should also like to thank Dr E. P. H. Charlton, 
Physician Superintendent of Banstead Hospital, for permission to publish the results, Dr 
A. A. Baker and Dr R. M. C. Tyner for making patients available for testing, and Mrs 


J. B. Penhaligon for typing the manuscript. 
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Human Behaviour and Social Processes. An Interactionist Approach, Arnold M. 
Rose (ed.). London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1962. Pp. 680. 56s. 


This book contains thirty-four essays by various American sociologists and social psycho- 
logists. The essays are grouped into three sections, the first being focused mainly on ‘self’ 
and dealing with such topics as consciousness of self, role taking and identity. The second 
section relates self to social organization while the third is sociological in character and deals 
with social processes as such. The particular topics dealt with range from an occupational 
case analysis of the American funeral director to a social-psychological theory of neurosis. 
The book is, however, given some sort of unity by having as its theme ‘symbolic interaction 
theory’. This theory is really a number of rather loosely formulated ideas having their 
origin in the work of G. H. Mead and centring on the observation that a distinguishing 
feature of human social behaviour is its dependence on, and development of, symbolic 
communication. These ideas are summarized in an introductory essay by the editor and the 


other contributions are intended to be developments of particular ideas or empirical explora- 
tions of them. 


It is not easy in all these essays to see the importance of the theory supposed to underlie 


them. Professor Gans, for example, contributes (Chapter 33) an important re-examination 
of Louis Wirth’s celebrated paper on urbanism as a way of life. It is difficult to see that 
Gans’ ideas are related to ‘symbolic interactionism’ except in the most general way and one 
suspects that his essay might equally well have had its origin in any one of a variety of 
theoretical positions. 

But theory apart there is much of value in this book. All the contributions contain some 
material of value and the best of them are shot through with acute and insightful observa- 
tions which set familiar social situations in a novel light and suggest new trains of thought. 
The book will certainly be a useful teaching aid and it may be recommended particularly to 
teachers of sociology and psychology who are interested to make for their students connec- 
tions between these disciplines, for the material in it spreads from the borderlands between 


the subjects deep into the home territory of each and illustrates in a variety of ways how 
much each can profit from the other. 


PETER COLLISON 


Conceptual Systems and Personality Organization. By O. J. Harvey, David E. Hunt 
and Harold M. Schroder. New York, London: Wiley, 1961. Pp. xii+375. gs. 


This is a sprawling, ill-written, stimulating book, most difficult to summarize and to 
assess. ‘The aim’, say the authors, ‘is to apply a rather broad integrative net.’ 
‘. .. the reader should not expect to find a definitive or traditional account of the diverse 
topics covered, which include conceptual structure, child development, training methods, 
attitude change, psychopathology, and personality measurement’. ‘ Rather broad’ is pro- 
bably the understatement of the year. The aim is no less than to re-write most of the central 
issues in psychology in terms of a set of integrating ideas at the basis of which is a widely 
redefined notion of ‘concept’. 

A ‘concept’ is ‘a system of ordering’ which mediates between the organism and the 
environment. The book is concerned ‘with the nature and development of these subject- 
object ties and with facets and effects of variations in the kinds of conceptual linkages 
between the individual and his world’. 

From here on, it is a sort of free-for-all. The authors borrow selectively from most of 
the current systems of thought about cognition and motivation, displaying on their way a 
broad and insightful erudition. One cannot but approve of their selection of godfathers: 


In consequence 


Sy a, 
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Piaget, Werner, F. C. Bartlett (though this particular line of parentage is not often explicitly 
admitted), and above all the classical monograph of Goldstein and Scheerer on concrete and 
abstract modes of thinking. 'The borrowing is indeed selective: whenever this suits their 
purposes, the authors include theoretical or empirical bits and pieces from here and there; 
there is not much of an attempt to relate systematically these ‘selections’ to their sources 
(the work of Goldstein and Scheerer is one notable exception), or to present explicit critical 
accounts. Thus, one is left to wonder why the authors should feel that their reinterpretation 
is a definite theoretical advance on what has been said many times before in different and 
yet closely related ways. 

Nevertheless, the book is often stimulating and manages to throw new light on old 
problems. It would not be very useful to attempt at this point an enumeration, as so much 
subject-matter is covered that it is difficult to single out one or another specific problem 
without being immediately conscious of a bias determined by one's own interests. 'To this 
reviewer it seemed that the section on cognitive development presents a very useful synthesis 
of several fairly closely related viewpoints, with Goldstein's and Scheerer's concrete-abstract 
dimension as a centre-piece; but, like the rest of the book, it could have been written more 
digestibly. 

The book raises a general problem which cannot be discussed adequately in a review: is it 
useful at present time in psychology to undertake large and sweeping theoretical reformula- 
tions or reintegrations which tend to lose in concrete heuristic value as they gain in breadth 
of coverage? This is not to say that a wide reformulation of great theoretical interest is in 
principle impossible. But the criterion for an evaluation of each new.attempt must be, in 
the final analysis, the degree of its articulation. Tools which are large but blunt are not the 
easiest ones to manipulate. Anew ‘integration’ of existing theoretical systems or approaches 
can be very important if it is more than a redescription in modified language of what we 
know already. Much of this book seems to fall in the category of redescription. 


HENRI TAJFEL 


Behaviour Therapy and the Neuroses. By H. J. Eysenck. London: Pergamon, 
1960. Pp. 479- 635. 


The central thesis of this book as stated by Eysenck in his introductory chapter, is ‘that 
neurotic symptoms are learned patterns of behaviour which, for some reason or other, are 
unadaptive’. Removal of the unadaptive pattern of behaviour, whether it comprises motor 
or autonomic-plus-motor responses, is the goal of treatment. Behaviour therapy, though it 
d with the total context in which the symptoms occur, that is, with both 


is certainly concerne 
the personality and the history of the patient, does not accept that repressed experiences or 
unresolved conflicts underlie the symptom, providing it, as it were, with the fuel necessary 
to keep it going. The assumption is that nothing underlies a symptom except a genetically 
determined disposition to form neurotic symptoms, usually under stress but occasionally, 
no doubt, fortuitously. 

This thesis binds together the various practices described in the book. They deal with 
the elimination, by means of principles derived from learning theory, of fairly specific symp- 
toms in both children and adults: phobias, compulsions and ruminations, psychosomatic 
conditions, stammering, tics, hysterical loss of function, alcoholism, fetishism, homosexuality, 
writer’s cramp and enuresis. 

If we could be sure that the patients presenting with these symptoms are drawn from the 
same general neurotic population as those treated by other psychological methods, we could 


say that the results reported are impressive by comparison. In some cases—Wolpe’s, for 
instance—they would, indeed appear to be; in others—for example, Liversedge’s—they are 
not. Many of them, of course, had already received other forms of treatment. Population 
differences should be controllable to some slight degree through the systematic use of 
questionnaire measures of neuroticism and anxiety- | 
Rather more attention needs to be paid to the interpersonal variables, for example, sugges- 
tion on the part of the therapist, and suggestibility on that of the patient, than most of the 


authors have found necessary. As one of them, Shoben, points out, *the therapist is not 
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merely the wielder of some supposedly meliorative technique but is deeply involved as a 
personality in the counselling Process’. What honest behaviour therapist would deny the 
truth of this, however elegant his Hullian models may be? It is possible that W. D. 
Furneaux’ (Furneaux & Gibson, 1961, and Furneaux, 1961) work on hypnosis, introversion— 
extraversion and drive state may be able to help us here, 

Undoubtedly, one of the advantages of these methods of treatment is that, in most cases, 
the therapist can state fairly precisely in terms of a theory, that has rather more than 
uncontrolled clinical observation to Support it, what he is trying to do and what he is trying 
to get the patient to do. To at least a limited extent he can keep, often in quantitative 
form, a record of what he does and of what the patient does. Moreover, the patient is 
usually made to do something and not just talk about doing it. The verbal-ideational content 
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J. GRAHAM WHITE 


Experiments in Personality (2 vols.). Н. J. Eysenck (еа.). London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1960. Vol. I, 262 Pp. 40s. Vol. II, 333 Pp. 405. 


Two more important volumes in which a Maudsley eleven 
endeavours. The reported work, although diverse in nature, 


different aspects of the editor's general theory of Personality. The style varies considerably 


Taking the book apart (there are five Parts in all) and dealing with Volume I first, in 
Part I appears a self-contained study into Biometrical Genetics. Broadhurst has obviously 


Part II contains a number of investigations designed to test the editor’s drug postulate, 
The extent to which the postulate is supported can best be judged by the reader himself. 
Of considerable importance is the last chapter in which the editor and his wife present a 
new method for drug classification, i.e. in accordance with their behavioural effects. It is 
suggested that such classification is effected by way of Statistica] analysis of behavioural 


overall and positive conclusions in support of his theory, 
The last part, Part III, contains a scholarly exposition of factorial and allied procedures 


— 


| 
| 
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'The editor's Epilogue, the last chapter in the whole book, is perhaps the most important 
chapter of all, in that criticisms have been anticipated and parried. Here we are told that 
the main function of the theory underlying these works is not to be proved right or wrong 
bust to generate research. These two volumes bear witness to the acceptability of the theory 
in the latter capacity. The reviewer finds it impossible to decide whether the theory is right 
or wrong. Every reader will have to judge that for himself. 

J. G. THORPE 


Behaviour. By D. E. Broadbent. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1961. Pp. 215. 
215. 


It is perhaps surprising that this book has not been written before. "here is а growing 
interest in psychology, but it is fed mainly by popularizations of Freudian, clinical and, 
occasionally, social psychological findings. Recent developments in the study of animal 
behaviour have not been accompanied by accounts intelligible to the general public, who are 
left with the cruder ideas of Pavlov and Watson and some not unnatural discontent with 
the subject. This book is welcome as a contribution towards filling the gap between the 
student's text-book and the highly popular, non-experimental accounts of psychology. 
Mr Broadbent has successfully avoided the various pitfalls of ‘talking down’ to the general 
reader, overloading him with inessential facts, or assuming technical knowledge which may 
be non-existent. 

The theme of the book is the development of learning theory and Behaviourism from 
Watson to the present day, although very recent developments, for example in mathematical 
learning theories, in cybernetic models and in neurophysiology, are referred to only briefly. 
‘Throughout this broadly historical review, Broadbent moves skilfully from the development 
of scientific aims and method to practical problems, from experiment and theory to everyday 
example. He is constantly willing to speculate on the relevance of laboratory findings to 
general human issues, whether reward and punishment, neurosis, or educational methods. 
He also deals with the general suspicion that scientific ‘ psychology will in some way ‘ disprove 
free will’ or ‘undermine religion’. The style is almost conversational: problems are sum- 
marized in simple statements—‘ The difficulty of Watson's theory was that animals are not 
often taught foolish actions’, or concrete analogies—the Hullian equation sE; = „H, x D is 
compared to an electric bulb which has both to be placed in the socket and supplied with 
current. т { p 

Although the experiments and theories are not original, apart from a brief mention of his 
own ‘filter’ theory, Broadbent does make some personal contributions: one example is his 
illuminating use of the comparison between the Law of Effect and the Darwinian principle of 
Natural Selection, showing that similar difficulties in both theories can be met by similar 
solutions, A second is his general approach to the role of explanation in psychology: ‘As 
far as possible one should keep one's theorizing at a level of complication at which the checks 
still distinguish one theory from another’, or his assessment of Skinner's treatment of verbal 
behaviour: ‘One does not make an account of behaviour objective merely by using words 
borrowed from experimental situations.’ 

Occasional gaps or over-simplifications are probably inevitable in such a book, and in the 
interests of coherence and intelligibility some awkward questions are not posed. There is 
little on sensory processes, perception or discrimination, apart from a discussion of the work 
of Lashley and Hebb. The conclusion that there is little essentially dividing modern versions 
of S-R theory and of insight and expectancy theories perhaps slurs over some difficulties and 
gives a more harmonious picture of modern learning theory than actually prevails. However 
Broadbent displays the back-and-forth of scientific argument by which problems are 
elaborated and sometimes solved in a vivid, concrete, and not too idealized form, providing 
an excellent introduction that should interest psychologists working in other fields, pro- 
Spective students, and the wider public wishing to acquire some idea of experimental 


Psychology. 
ANNE TREISMAN 
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Sociology of Crime. Joseph Roucek (ed... London: Peter Owen Ltd., 1962. 
Рр. 545. 45s. 


This is a British edition of a collection of twenty-one essays by various authors published 
last year in the U.S.A. Most of the contributions discuss conditions and problems which 
are more acute in the U.S.A. than in Europe; for example, crime by dru 


Even where the essay deals with what its title offers—as in ‘Some Theories of Penology'— 
the level of the discussion is someti; 


mes naive. ‘Deterrence’ is dismissed in one page, in 
the course of which only two pieces of evidence are offered. One is anecdotal: ‘Recently, 


++. Who can say that he had not 
as at least the charm of antiquity: * pick- 
ered to see the hanging of a pickpocket', 


NIGEL WALKER 


The Growth of Basic Mathematical and Scientific Concepts in Children. By K. 
Lovell. With a foreword by Barbel Inhelder. London: University of London Press, 


Dr Lovell’s aim in writing this book w. 
new developments which 
teach in primary schools, 
chapter about the nature of 


work on the development of concepts of number, substance, 


as simply as possible; sometimes 
they tend to be oversimplified. It is not difficult to agree with Dr Lovell’s repeated point 


types of situations. But, as Professor Inhelder Points out in her Foreword, this is not as 
incompatible with the general body of Piaget’s ideas as Dr Lovell suggests. Some of the 


> 


f 


| 
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criticisms are not as immediately convincing as Dr Lovell seems to assume (e.g. variability 
in the level of operations in the case of conservation of weight need not be due to conceptual 
inconsistencies); one would welcome a slightly more elaborate discussion of such problems. 
is true that the readers are referred to publications by Dr Lovell and others in which 
e found ; nevertheless, one feels that this excellent book would gain 
ded to tax his readers a little harder. 
HENRI TAJFEL 


n 3 
such discussions can b 
in weight and substance if the author had deci 


Safety Education, Second Edition. By A. E. Florio and G. T. Stafford. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Pp. 382. 545. 


This book is the second edition of what must be regarded as the standard American work 
in Safety Education. So as to aim at safety officers in industry as wellas at school, the authors 
f their subject. It is, however, written from the standpoint of 


try to cover all aspects O 
teacher training and an industrial safety officer will find a great deal in it irrelevant to his 


needs. 
If we are to reduce the inflated toll of accidents we must not only devise safety measures 


and safety procedures but must improve social attitudes towards these measures; there is 
plenty of evidence to show that unfavourable attitudes correspond with high accident rates. 
As individual attitudes are most likely to yield to group pressures, the class at school is the 
most hopeful place in which to inculcate good habits. Among the exercises devised by the 


authors for class use, many would be suitable as group exercises and could therefore be 


expected to be of considerable value. The authors also are at great pains to compile check 
lists for every conceivable safety teaching activity and for checking on every possible safety 
hazard. They lay, too, great stress on ‘evaluation’; as they themselves put it: ‘A culminating 
activity in any teaching is an evaluation program or procedure’. Unfortunately evaluation 
of the effects of these programmes is precisely what is most conspicuously lacking in this 
book and the reader will search in vain for case studies of accident reduction at the school or 
workshop level. Some evidence is offered of the success of school patrols in reducing child 
fatalities on the road in Chicago, and a table on page 17 shows that accidental death rates 
in the 5-14 age group have dropped faster than most since safety education was introduced 
jnto school programmes in 1922. British statistics, however, also tend to show smaller 
increases in accident death rates in the 5-14 age group than in other age groups without this 
being attributable to the adoption of these programmes. There is in fact reason to believe 
that supervized road crossings near schools have been more responsible than any other 
measure for reducing road accidents among schoolchildren. Neither in the British nor the 
American figures is there any ground for believing that lasting attitudes have been inculcated 
as the accident rates in the 15-24 age group show. 


The authors point out the importance of the psychological foundations of safety education 


and their psychological analysis includes the following specimen quotations: after describing 
how adolescents ‘resent their “inferior” status in society and ... form their own groups 
in opposition to the existing code’, they go on to Say, ‘Ideally, minority groups need not 
develop the sense of inferiority that often leads to the formation of undesirable defence 
mechanisms. The fully democratic society does not discriminate among its members on the 
basis of such irrelevant characteristics as socioeconomic level, occupation, appearance, ог 
religious belief. It does not demand conformity. Rather, it safeguards and respects individual 
differences, limiting personal freedom only in so far as necessary to ensure equal rights to all 
citizens. It maintains that everyone who contributes, in his own way, to the general welfare 
is entitled to the recognition and privileges accorded to all responsible members of society. 
Safety education should do all in its power to strengthen these democratic ideals, for та 
doing it is helping to prevent the development of the faulty attitudes that are responsible 


for most accidents. te. | 
‘In brief, our goal must be the development of positive attitud 
rules and precautions, thoughtfulness and consideration of others, 
mature behavior which has high moral-social values." Е | 
get lost in woolly pious 


"The points of this analysis, less than profound though it is, c : у 
preaching. Again, the nearest we are offered to a prescription for dealing with delinquent 


es of alertness, respect for 
orderliness, and pride in 
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i in the field of safety is this: 'If a boy handles his bicycle improperly, he can be 
we qne pale ке concerned with developing a bicycle safety code'. By the 
Lm one turns round to enquire what to do next if the delinquent proves an unsatisfactory 
member of the school committee, the authors are in the pulpit once more claiming that 'a 
community wide safety program offers an opportunity to demonstrate democracy in action’. 
However, this book will not be read for its psychology nor for its sociology but for the 
wealth of detail it contains of school, home and industrial safety measures and training 
methods. For these it is unsurpassed and nobody concerned with safety training could 
fail to find it useful. 


A. B. CHERNS 


The Moulding of Modern Man. By 'T. H. Pear. London: Allen & Unwin, 1961. 


His central theme is the nature, boun- 
ffects on it of such features of modern 


inadequate observation. For instance, 
interview” is to implant in consumers a belief that they “ 
cars or refrigerators’ 
it already has! 
Such inaccuracies appear to arise from the author's rath 
the topics of this book. 
quotes journalistic works 
data of experimental psy: 


er shallow treatment of some of 
In his chapter on ‘Advertising and Publicity’, for example, he 
like Mayer’s * Madison Avenue, U.S.A.’ rather than the objective 


ne chology in support of his argument that attitude measurement for 
testing advertising effectiveness is “question-begging’. 


s Í Several passages indicate that 
Professor Pear’s approach to this subject may be determined by a prejudice against com- 
mercial advertising as such, e.g. ‘are members of university staffs, particularly those deeply 
concerned with the teaching of the undergraduate as well as with the quality of research, 
happy about’ advertising being ‘an activity which attracts, and pays well, many bright 
young people ?’ This suggests that he is in an optimistic 


c ) mood in asserting that ‘in advertis- 
ing it is difficult or impossible to carry out a rigidly scientific experiment’. 


JOHN DOWNING 


Learning Theory and the Therapy of Neurosis. By Ralph Metzner. Brit. J. Psychol, 
Monogr. Suppl: No. 33, Cambridge University Press, 1961. Pp. 29. 75. 6d. 
This is an attempt to relate clinical phenomena, particularly those relevant to therapy 


to findings from animal experiments. Most attempts of this nature derive from a com- 
prehensive theory embracing both sets of phenomena, but Metzner sets out to examine and 
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compare relatively low-level generalizations drawn from each field. However, as he adopts 
Mowrer's two-factor theory to provide a language in which to state his experimental 
generalizations, and decides that many features of human neurosis and psychotherapy may 
be profitably described in these terms, the conclusions are very similar to those which 
emerge from more theoretically oriented discussions. 

‘Two sections of the monograph are devoted to a highly concentrated, critical, and clear 
discussion of escape and avoidance learning, experimental neurosis and various extinction 
procedures. In other sections, Wolpe's techniques and reports on various other forms of 
‘behaviour therapy’ are reviewed. Finally, the roles of reality testing, transference and 
insight in conventional psychotherapy are discussed. On the human side, little is added to 
other recent discussions of this topic, but the review of relevant animal experiments is 
excellent and, altogether, this monograph is a valuable addition to the series. 


H. GWYNNE JONES 


Paradigms for Psychopathology. By John Bucklew. New York: Lippincott, 1960. 
Рр. 236. $5.00. 


“The book has been written for all students and professionals who have an interest in 
understanding human maladjustment as it is presented to us in the basic document of the 
case history’ (p. 10). The author does, in fact, consider the case history as primary data 
and not as a summary and selective account of primary data. The book is mainly concerned 
with the further interpretation of published case histories in terms of the author's concep- 
tions of ego-psychology and psychoanalysis. A diagram language is invented to = a 
number of concepts like repression, ego, role, the complex, external conflict, etc. ‚Опе 
wonders, however, why a clinician, having summarized the patient's life into an intelligible 
whole, would go into the further trouble of diagramming some of the implied relationships. 
Is it because ‘model-building’ has caught on within ego-psychology ? 

The most serious fault, however, is the facility with which the aut ; 
important problems. One feels that such facility stems from the mistaken belief that 
everyone really agrees with everyone else about the really important issues that divide the 


analysts, the clinicians and the psychologists. 


hor discusses the 


A. Z. ARTHUR 
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